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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


—_— 


I HAVE been asked to write a few lines by way of introduction 
to these Studies in the teaching of our Lord. The author, 
Professor A. G. Hogg, of Madras Christian College, is already 
known to many of us as an exceptionally strong and vivid 
thinker in regard to questions which lie on the borderland of 
Christian theology—questions concerning the relations of 
Christianity and the great faiths of the East. His Karma 
and Redemption was so emphatically a book to remember, that 
anything from the same pen must be welcome to a large and 
eager circle. And readers of Volume IV. of the Reports of 
the World Missionary Conference (1910) do not need to 
be reminded of the original and arresting ideas contributed 
by him to that invaluable statement of the Missionary 
Message. 

In this little book Professor Hogg enters another field, yet 
one still more centrally important, in which at the present 
hour we are particularly in want of guidance. Students of 
the Gospels are aware how much both of discord and illumina- 
tion we owe recently to what may be called the rediscovery 
of the eschatological thought of Jesus. For many it has 
been almost painfully difficult to overcome the misgiving lest 
a scrutiny of the exact language of the record, and of the 
apocalyptic ideas it reflects, might result in imparting to 
primitive Christianity an aspect—indefinite perhaps, yet none 
the less chilling and repellent—of remoteness, of strangeness, 
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even of visionary fanaticism. It has also become quite clear, 
the more we consider it, that Christ’s central message is 
built round conceptions of ‘the supernatural” which the 
modern mind is peculiarly apt to shirk, in an instinctive 
effort to harmonise the New Testament with the intellectual 
presuppositions of our own time. These two, apocalyptic and 
miracle, are persistent and formidable problems; and we are 
prepared to listen to one who can show us that a right under- 
standing of either problem flings light on the other. 

Iam sure I may promise to any man who has felt the tension 
of these difficulties, that he will find substantial help in what 
Professor Hogg has to say. Whether as a scholarly in- 
terpretation of great New Testament conceptions, or as an 
incentive to Christian faith and Christian thought, it calls 
for very close attention. His sympathy and insight never 
seem to fail him. More than any book known to me, 
Christs Message of the Kingdom is successful, I think, 
in penetrating to vital truth in the transcendent phrases 
actually spoken by Jesus—truth that quickens faith and opens 
a new and vaster horizon to believing prayer. Nor could 
anything be more timely than the writer’s insistence that the 
redemption held forth by the authentic Christian gospel is 
miraculous from end to end. It is miraculous in its thought 
of God, in forgiveness, in moral triumph, in emancipation 
from the sway of pain and death. The emphasis here laid 
on the unprecedented powers of the Kingdom, as preached 
and realised by Jesus, is one symptom more of the revolt 
now proceeding in the Christian mind against the old deifica- 
tion—we may call it so—of natural law and causal uniformity. 
It is good for us all to be confronted, so fearlessly and so ably, 
with the infinitude of God’s resources, the rights of daring 
prayer, the plasticity of the world for a faith inspired by 
Jesus ; for these things tell us that the slow zonian evolution 
of the world to an infinitely distant goal is not the last word 
of the Christian message, but that already there is potentially 
present, as the writer puts it memorably, a new, supernatural 
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order “in which God will let His omnipotence have free 
play in the service of His righteousness and love.” 

It may be felt, no doubt, that the interpretation offered 
in this book is susceptible of criticism or completion from 
other points of view. We may be sure that Professor Hogg 
has not underrated the difficulty of his task. But asa spiritual 
and deeply impressive exposition of our Lord’s mind, these 
pages invite, and will certainly reward, the keenest study. The 
book deserves to be read and pondered by those who long to 
know what the Christian religion is. It lights up afresh the 
immensity of Christ’s promise to all who would fain live 
above the power of things seen, and bring the whole world to 
the feet of their Divine Lord. 


H. R. MACKINTOSH, 


NEw COLLEGE, EDINBURGH, 
September 191l. 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 


ho 


From beginning to end this book is an attempt ‘to trace out 
the significance of a single ruling conception. Opinions may 
differ regarding the truth of this conception: they certainly 
will differ regarding the detailed exposition of it attempted 
here; but if the conception itself is true, none can doubt its 
momentous importance. [If it is true, and if the eyes of many 
are opened to the wonder of it,—not with the dim insight to 
which alone this book attains but with unclouded vision,—then 
surely must there return to the Church the abounding joy of 
its early faith and the fervour of its first love. For, weak as 
may be the grasp of this book upon the idea which inspires it, 
the idea itself opens limitless horizons. 

I have to make grateful acknowledgment of two principal 
obligations which are so important as to render comparatively 
insignificant my personal contribution to the line of thought 
developed in these pages. One of these obligations will be 
obvious to readers acquainted with Titius’ Die neutestamentliche 
Lehre von der Seligheit. In respect of the collection of materials, 
and in respect also of numerous questions of interpretation, 
it is difficult to measure my indebtedness, which frequently 
approaches direct dependence. Nevertheless, the standpoint 
of the book differs from that of Titius, and it is just in the 
most vital matters that the divergence is greatest. For initia- 
tion into this distinctive standpoint I am indebted to my 
friend, Professor D. S. Cairns; and, compared with this 
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fundamental obligation, all others have been but incidents 
in the germination and growth of seeds which were planted 
by him three years ago during certain memorable but all 
too brief conversations. 

My thanks are due to Professor Mackintosh and Professor 
Kennedy of New College, Edinburgh, for very kindly perusing 
the first draft of these Studies and making certain useful 
criticisms; and to Professor Mackintosh for generous en- 
couragement and assistance in other ways as well. It is a 
pleasure also to make acknowledgments to certain helpers, 
of whose painstaking zeal the Jndex is entirely, and the weekly 
Retrospect mainly, the outcome. To my brother, Mr. L. A. 
Hogg, I am indebted for his kindness in reading the proof- 


sheets. 
A. G. HOGG. 


MaprAs CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
5th July 191t. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE STUDENT. 


ae 


In the division of the contents of this book into daily portions 
a double purpose is contemplated. However glorious may be 
the view of the Gospel of Christ to which it tries to point the 
way, yet it is one at which not a few may find it impossible to 
arrive without revising many of their previous ideas; and any 
such revision, while it is in process, is apt to have a religiously 
disturbing effect. Now the division into daily portions, each 
containing at least one thought which may be meditated upon 
by itself, makes easier for the student a quiet, thoughtful 
assimilation of the ideas suggested ; it also lessens the tempta- 
tion to hurry on without duly testing these ideas by a careful 
contextual study of the Scripture passages founded upon; and 
finally, it permits the author, who has had to find his own 
way through the experience of disturbance and perplexity into 
the freedom of clear conception, to add such daily practical or 
devotional comments as may be of service to the reader at the 
more disconcerting turnings of the road. Every student, 
therefore, to whom the line of thought pursued in these 
pages may be unfamiliar, is earnestly requested to treat this 
book according to its design,—to proceed slowly and meditat- 
ively, to observe the “‘more noble” principle of the Jews of 
Berea (Acts xvii. 11), and above all to combine devotion 
with inquiry. 

The second purpose served by the division into daily 
portions is to render the book suitable for use by Bible Study 
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Circles, and for the benefit of those who wish to employ it in 
this way certain suggestions are offered below. 

It is hoped that both classes of readers will find the weekly 
Retrospect suggestive and the Zmdex a convenient aid in testing 
the value of citations by comparison with the parallel passages. 
This is, however, only an incidental purpose of the Zmdex. Its 
main object is to serve the convenience of any who, after 
finishing the book, may wish to keep it by them for reference 
in their subsequent consecutive study of the Gospels. A glance 
at the Jndex will enable them to ascertain whether any 
paragraph which they may be engaged with in the Synoptic 
record is treated of at all in the book, either directly or in one 
of its parallels. 

To obviate misunderstanding at the outset, one other general 
remark is perhaps called for. This book is the work of one to 
whom the possibility of the Incarnation is metaphysically a 
mystery, yet who never felt its reality a more convincing fact 
than to-day. The cause of this deepened conviction lies in 
that conception of Christ’s Personality and teaching which the 
following pages unfold. As the reader studies the interpreta- 
tion set forth, it is not improbable that he may, for a time, 
experience growing surprise at this introductory confession of 
faith. He will find our Lord depicted as so entirely human. 
Even that miraculous power which has seemed to set Him 
upon a level distinct from ordinary humanity will be repre- 
sented only as the perfect exercise of a spiritual privilege to 
which, in the measure required by the needs of his own 
appointed life-work, every Christian may aspire. And it may 
appear for a time as though the Christianity inculcated in this 
book consisted in acquiring the faith of Christ rather than in 
putting faith 7 Christ. To the author it seems probable that 
it will depend upon the reader himself whether this first 
impression of the tendency of the book will remain with him 
to the close. Will he make the effort to acquire for himself 
the faith of Christ and to exercise it in his daily life? Or will 
he be content merely to speculate on the subject? God the 
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Son became Man—wholly and without reservation ; that is our 
Christian creed. But if we accept it in earnest, how shall we 
expect Him to betray to our watchful gaze His unsurrendered 
Divinity, save by the Divine way in which He employed and 
developed His human attributes? It is only as we try our- 
selves to become like Him that we gain an increasing con- 
viction of the impossibility that any one but God should have 
become the kind of man Christ was. One cannot attempt 
honestly to copy the faith of Christ without being compelled to 
a faith 7m Christ. The faith of Christ, as soon as the effort is 
steadily made to reproduce it in one’s own daily conduct, 
reveals itself as immeasurably above anything that any one else 
achieves—so elevated is it, so discriminating in what it expects 
of the Father, so unfalteringly assured. All faith rests on 
knowledge, but Christ’s faith in His Father evidently is the 
assured insight springing from the most immediate intimacy. 
And so he who seeks to imitate the faith of Christ soon learns 
to distrust his own ideas of the Father and to put his faith in 
Christ as the Revealer—to believe in God through Christ. 
Still further, our own faith tries, but largely fails, to appro- 
priate the spiritual privileges of that Kingdom of Redemption 
of which the Father has spoken to us (¢f GEN. xxviii. 15) in 
Christ ; but we remember that Christ trusted the Father’s call 
of Him to make real for us the redeeming Kingdom of God, 
and that His is a trust which never falls short in prevailingness 
of appropriation. So he who begins by trying to copy Christ’s 
assured exercise of the privileges of the Kingdom of Re- 
demption soon learns his need to set his hope on that trust 
in the Father which Christ exercised on his behalf—to put his 
trust in Christ as the Redeemer—to account himself a son of 
God only through Christ. Now, what lesser creed can justify 
this inevitable, absolute trust in a Man as Revealer and 
Redeemer, than just the time-honoured belief that this Man 
is Himself God come in the flesh? That and nothing less is 
the meaning of the miraculous faith of Christ, unexampled 
before and unparalleled since. In our Lord Jesus Christ God 
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came to seek man, to teach man how to let Him be Himself 
to the world and redeem it from all evil. This, it seems to 
the author, is the ultimate implication of that glorious message 
of the Kingdom which the following pages all too imperfectly 
set forth. 


Bible Circles.—So far as the special benefit of group-study is concerned, 
it is a matter of minor importance whether or not the members of the circle 
reach the same solutions of the problems discussed as those suggested in 
the text-book, or, indeed, any solutions at all. The ideal of group-study 
is that by an active process of thought on the part of every member at the 
circle-meeting itself, the group should find the problems of the week made 
real to them—moxe real and definite than they had seemed in private study. 
At the same time, the circle-meeting is intended to be only a supplement 
to private study, and any circle which neglects the latter fails of its purpose, 
even though every meeting be the occasion of interesting discussions. 

To ensure the attainment ofthe ideal described, it is important that each 
member should, during the preceding week, have done some thinking upon 
a question or questions arising out of one or more of the daily portions and 
assigned to him according to his mental capacity; that these questions 
should so fit into each other that any member who has reflected on one of 
them may thereby be helped to join intelligently in the discussion of them 
all; and that the leader should have himself obtained so definite an im- 
pression from the week’s study, and should so clearly understand the 
bearing on each other of the different questions, that without obvious 
interference with the natural freedom of the discussion he may be able to 
divert attention from irrelevancies and trivialities and to conduct the minds 
of all to a definite result. 

An ideal like this, however, is impossible unless with an exceptionally 
gifted leader, and what has been kept in view in drawing up the questions 
which compose the weekly Ze¢rospect is not the advantage of the exceptional 
leader, but the needs of the average leader, the average circle, and the 
average private reader. The questions which have been framed are far 
more numerous than should ever be considered at a single meeting, and in 
many cases they include alternative ways of putting the same problem. 
Generally not more than three or four questions should be discussed at a 
meeting, although it may be well that a larger number should have been 
assigned for preparatory study, so that in the event of one question not 
proving a fruitful topic in the discussion the leader may pass to another. 
It does not matter if a question on which some member has been thinking 
is crowded out at the circle-meeting. His study of it will not only have 
directly benefited him, but will have made him better able to follow and 
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join in the discussion of the other questions. The average leader, then, is 
recommended to act as follows: In his study of the book he must keep at 
least one week ahead of the circle, and from the Retrospect of that week he 
should select a number of questions (modifying them if he thinks fit) suited 
to the ability of his circle. Then at the circle-mecting he should allotate 
these questions to the different members, assigning at least one question to 
each for him to exercise his thought upon in a special degree in preparation 
for the next meeting. It may often be well to assign the same question to 
more than one person. In the event of a larger number of questions 
being assigned in this way than it seems wise to attempt to discuss at a 
single meeting, the leader must make up his mind beforehand which of 
them he will actually raise at the meeting, and will try to treat as the 
pivotal points of the discussion. It is well for him, however, to be ready 
to alter his plan when the time comes if he finds it is not working satis- 
factorily. Further, he should form for himself a clear idea of what seems 
the most important outcome of the week’s Studies, and should endeavour 
at the meeting unobtrusively to divert attention from side-issues and to lead 
thought back into the channel which conducts to this important central 
conception. It is very essential that the discussion should be so guided 
as to leave uppermost in the minds of all at its close the practical and 
devotional aspect of the subject. Finally, in the case of circles which can 
afford to spend more than fifteen weeks on the course, it may be advantageous 
sometimes to devote two meetings to a single week’s Studies, selecting for 
the first meeting those questions in the Ketrospect which bear more directly 
on the elucidation of the text-book, and for the second meeting questions 
which range further afield. 
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PARTI. 


He hath prepared for them a City. 


Prayer, 


SEARCH us, O God, and know our hearts, 

Try us, and know our thoughts, 

And see if there be any way of wickedness in us, 

And lead us in the way everlasting. 

Grant us in our daily study to taste the good word of God, 
and in our daily life the powers of the age to come. 


Ly 


FIRST WEEK. 


PRELIMINARY STUDIES. 


IN this introductory week we are simply to endeavour to attain the right 
attitude and spirit in which to approach the course of study on which we 
are entering. We shall look frankly at certain difficult problems, not with 
any idea of attempting at the outset even a provisional solution of them, 
but rather in order that by their perplexingness we may be enabled to 
realise how much we personally have still to learn of and from Christ, if 
He is to be to us indeed the perfect Revealer of the Father, and if we in 
our turn are to be ‘epistles’ of Him. How many of us have at all fully 
appropriated the freedom and blessedness of that new world—that new 
plane of experience and capacity and privilege—which our Lord habitually 
lived in, and which He called by its Jewish name, the Kingdom of God? 


FIRST DAY. 
Reap Rom. i. 14; MartrT. v. 13-16, xiii, 51-52; JAS. i. 5-8. 


Sr. Paut could not keep silent. He felt himself under 
obligation to give freely, as he had freely received—to tell to 
any one who would listen of that wondrous ‘hew life in Christ 
into which he had entered and which had transformed for him 
the face of the world. Now this feeling is characteristic of 
Christianity wherever it is real and deep. The world mis- 
understands and misjudges the Father. Can His children 
keep silence? Men like ourselves are still leading a life which 
we, who have escaped from it, now know to be a sad bondage. 
They are our brothers; can we refrain from seeking to let 


them share that freedom which our Lord Jesus died to bring 
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within their reach and ours? Christianity is not Christianity 
unless it is self-propagating. The Christian is a light, anda 
light must needs shine, not that it may display itself, but 
because it is light. The Christian is the salt of the earth. If 
your presence does not tend to paralyse the forces of corruption 
around you, dare you call yourself a Christian? You may 
have had a Christian education which has imbued you with 
many Christian ideas and sympathies. If so, the Christian 
message has ‘salted’ your nature and rendered it immune 
against certain corrupting factors to which it would otherwise 
have been exposed. But to be truly a Christian, you must be 
more than ‘salted’: you must be actively ‘salt’. Are you this? 
Does the Christian light only skzme om you or does it burn in 
you? Ifsome non-Christian friend ask you to ‘salt’ his life for 
him, could you give him any help? Could you bring forth for 
him, out of your treasure of experience, the old gospel trans- 
formed into something new and fresh for his particular need ? 
Ask yourself by what message out of your own experience you 
would begin to pay your ‘debt’ of ‘salting’ and ‘lighting’ if 
you were appealed to (a) by a Hindu or Mohammedan, (4) by 
a merely nominal Christian. If you feel that you would have 
nothing of your own to say, pray God that by our study of the 
message of ‘the Kingdom’ He will make you a “scribe well 
trained unto the Kingdom of the Heavens.” 


SECOND DAY. 
Reap 1 JOHN i. 5; JER. ix. 23-24; Ps. xxxiv. 1-9. 


Our first passage for to-day is St. John’s summary of the 
message of Jesus Christ. Is the message you thought out for 
yourself yesterday as big as this? Are you sure, always and 
altogether, that God is Light and in Him no darkness at all; 
that He is Love and in Him no harshness at all? Perhaps 
you think you are, but the real test of conviction is feeling and 
conduct. Do you never feel or act as if you thought there 
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was in God some shadow of imperfection—perhaps some 
degree of indifference to sin, or else something of harsh 
exactingness, or a little callousness toward suffering, or an 
incomplete ability to satisfy your longings? If you really 
never had such thoughts, would you not habitually be full of 
such joy in the Lord as is enjoined in Jer. ix. and expressed 
in Ps. xxxiv.? But if your mood is frequently very different 
from this, must not the reason be that some of the kinds of 
darkness mentioned shadow, perhaps unconsciously, your 
estimate of God? You do not quite believe that He is wholly 
Light. No wonder, then, that you have no compelling 
message for the non-Christian! Ask God to forgive you for 
all the occasions when your thought of Him has failed to 
hallow His name. During the rest of the week we shall 
consider ways in which our thought is apt to accuse God of 
these various kinds of darkness. 


THIRD DAY. 
READ Rom. vi. I-11; 1 JOHN ili. 9-10. 


THE passage from Romans suggests that the abundance of 
God’s forgiving grace might perhaps encourage the Christian 
to go on sinning. The answer is given that this is absurd, 
because the Christian is not a Christian at all unless he has 
died to sin. Is this really true? The argument is a very 
startling one, and instinctively we try to tone it down. We 
say to ourselves, perhaps, that St. Paul only means: “‘ We who 
have potentially died to sin, how shall we any longer choose to 
live therein?” (v. 2). Or else we appeal to the word ‘reckon,’ 
in v. 11, which seems to concede that the deadness is not 
quite literal, and we reflect that we do not find the Apostle 
anywhere directly claiming that his own Christian life is sinless. 
Nevertheless it must be recognised that such attempts to evade 
the force of St. Paul’s words not only do violence to his 
language but weaken the effectiveness of his argument. His 
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meaning is strong and requires a forcible form of expression ; 
and this is far from being the only passage where it is strongly 
expressed. St. Paul considers that to be dead to sin is a 
Christian privilege: that the Christian has the right to a 
supernatural power of moral victory over each temptation as 
it comes. He may at times neglect to exercise this privilege 
and to avail himself by faith of this right ; but when he is thus 
neglectful, he is failing to live up to his Christian status, and 
is, to that extent, no Christian. To be truly a Christian is to 
be one in whom (through his union with Christ’s death) the 
old nature is dead and powerless, and in whose soul (through 
his union with Christ’s resurrection) there is pulsing the im- 
mortal sinless life of Christ. Evidently, no one thus dead to 
the allurements of sin could be encouraged by forgiveness to 
go on sinning. 

The passage from 1 John bears the same testimony. The 
Christian ‘cannot sin’ because there is implanted in him a 
germ of God’s sinless life. Here again the language is strong 
because the thought is strong. It is the azure of the Christian 
to be incapable of consciously consenting to commit sin, because 
the nature of the Christian is the nature of his Father. But 
this inability to sin which is zatural to the Christian is super- 
natural to the man who is only learning to be a Christian. 
Our Christian birthright of supernatural sinlessness has to be 
appropriated by a continuous act of conscious faith, and on 
every occasion when we omit to appropriate it thus, sin has an 
opportunity of resuming its sway. 

Now, has your own idea of the redemption brought to man 
by Christ been at all so lofty as this? Have you believed 
that God offers to make you—just as often, and for just so 
long, as you trust absolutely His grace instead of your own 
efforts—incapable of consenting to sin? Instead of this, 
have you, perhaps, supposed—or at least acted as if you 
supposed—that God is quite willing to put up with a very slow 
growth of sinlessness in man, and that the redemption He 
offers you here and now is a redemption from the prospect of 
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punishment and not from the necessity of sinning? But 
could God be content with this unless there were in Hima 
little of the darkness of ¢xdifference to sin? The Infinite One 
must be ad/e to make it possible for you not to sin; could He 
then be content to provide a redemption which did less than 
this? If that were so, He would not be wholly Light. 


FOURTH DAY. 
READ GEN. iii. 4-6; Ps. xxxil. 1-5 ; Marr. vi. 30-33. 


THE purpose of to-day’s study is to discover whether we 
really believe God absolutely free from the second kind of 
darkness, viz. harsh exactingness. 

(a) The serpent suggests to the woman that the prohibited 
thing is really beneficial. Is not this a very common type of 
temptation? When we let ourselves do what God has for- 
bidden, is this not due often to a secret doubt whether the 
forbidden thing is really bad for us? And would not God 
be harsh if He forbade us the least bit of real benefit ? 

(6) Why are we so often just as slow to confess our sins as 
the Psalmist was? If we really believed that God is absolutely 
tender and comprehending, would we not go to Him at once 
after every fall? Again, when we are in an irreligious mood, 
weary of moral struggle and disinclined towards good, why do 
we often make this an excuse for staying away from God 
instead of an additional reason for running to Him for help? 
Does not all this mean that we think of God as a hard task- 
master ? 

(c) Is not all worry a disbelief in God’s tender care? And 
how often we worry ! 


FIFTH DAY. 
Reap Ps. Ixxxviii. 


In face of all the tragedies of life, are you unfalteringly able 
to believe that there is in God none of the darkness of cad/ous- 
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ness toward suffering? If He is infinite in power, why did 
He permit such a life-experience as this psalm describes? 
[The question whether the psalm is individual or national in 
its reference does not alter the problem.] Perhaps, you con- 
sider suffering to be the punishment of sin. But why, then, 
do the innocent suffer? Why does an infant die of a painful 
disease? Perhaps, you think that all suffering and depriva- 
tion is to be explained as a means of spiritual discipline and 
education. But is it always the best means? Besides, does 
this theory cover all cases? For example, is insanity generally 
a beneficent discipline to the insane? Moreover, if you think 
this the explanation, why do some men who are obviously very 
imperfect get off with so little suffering? When you squarely 
face the facts of life, do you feel able to say that the Almighty 
could not have advantageously prevented any of the suffering 
that exists? And if He could have but did not, must there 
not be in Him some callousness? What insight into this 
problem can St. John have learned from Christ to make him 
so confident that in God there is no darkness at all? The 
existence in the world of unmerited, and sometimes apparently 
useless, suffering is a fact which obscures for many earnest 
souls the kindly face of the Father. Will it not be a great 
thing if, by studying the message of the Kingdom, we can learn 
that which will help to change their honest doubt; into an 
equally honest assurance ? 


SIXTH DAY. 


ReaD Ps. vi. 3, xiii. 1-2, xxxv. 17, Ixxix. 5, Ixxxix. 46, xc. 13; 
Has. i. 2; Rev. vi. 10; HEB. xi. 39. 


Ir there is in God nothing of the darkness of ¢xadility to 
satisfy human longing, what do you make of this impressive 
array of complaints and of hopes deferred on the part of His 
saints? Is it sufficient to say that in every case their longings 
must have been mistaken—that what they desired was not 
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really good? That seems too easy an answer. For surely it 
is good to long for Heaven, and yet Heaven has to be waited 
for. Why is it so? Is not one day, with the Lord, as a 
thousand years? If God is infinite and omnipotent, must He 
not be now and always able to satisfy, and must not the cause 
of delay be not in Him but in man? Must we not believe 
that if only we would let Him, He would be both glad and 
able to give us here and now what it would absolutely con- 
tent us here and now to have? But do you believe this ? 
Do you ask for, and receive from God here and now, a peace 
and satisfaction that passes al! understanding? If not, are 
you not counting Him unable to satisfy you without delay? 
Are you not accusing Him of this kind of darkness, and do 
you not still need to learn Christ’s message of the Kingdom ? 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. If we have nothing but a muddy substitute for that fresh and 
healing water of life which, as Christians, we ought to 
be able to give to the thirsty, are we in any real sense 
Christians at all ? 

2. If we lack the essential quality of salt, then it probably 
means that we do not know the experience which 
caused the author of Ps. xxxiv. to break out in such 
a vigorous thanksgiving. (Can you conceive the kind 
of experience which constrains one to seek such 
utterance ? 

3. Instead of the briefer petition, ‘‘ Deliver us from trans- 
gression,” we read in the model prayer, “ Bring us not 
into temptation but deliver us from the evil one.” Is 
it our Father’s intention that we should have a con- 
stant, desperate struggle with temptation, or that we 
should be delivered from the power of sin through 
being raised by ever-renewed acts of faith above the 
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level at which these temptations which we have 
learned to fear have power to tempt us? 


. In what way does a wilfully disobedient person tend to 


think of God? 


. Are there any sins for which we do not need to ask 


forgiveness? But would there not be some, if sinless- 
ness were a present impossibility ? 


. How many N.T. passages can you recollect which seem 


to imply that on becoming a Christian a man passes 
at one step on to a new level of moral performance ? 


. How can we continue to regard God as kind and all- 


powerful when we see a person who has grown up from 
infancy the victim of a painful disease? If an un- 
believer put this question to you, how would you 
answer ?P 


. If the Father never permitted any trial to occur except 


those which He counted it good and necessary for 
man to endure, could it ever be right to pray for 
deliverance ? 


. Does belief in God’s existence make life less mysterious 


or more so? Is it possible for one who has a living 
sense of God to feel no interest in the problem of 
suffering and temptation? 

What bearing has PHIL, i. 21-24 on the problem of 16? 
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SECOND WEEK. 
THE VINDICATION OF JEHOVAH. 


In our Lord’s proclamation of the gospel of the Kingdom of God we 
may hope to find what will enable us to face with calmness all the per- 
plexities which last week’s studies brought into view. That gospel is the 
‘good news’ of an event come to pass and a victory of faith achieved ; 
and the discovery that this event and this achievement belonged eternally 
to God’s plan for the world transforms our whole interpretation of things. 
The gloomy cloud-banks roll away that have been intercepting the sunshine 
of a Father’s presence, and the lingering wreaths of mystery can no longer 
make us doubt that He is spotless Light. But if that good news is to have 
so great an effect we must understand its meaning ; and we do not fully 
understand its meaning until we can translate the Jewish pl:rase, ‘ Kingdom 
of God,’ into the language of our own time. If our word had come te 
earth to-day instead of nineteen centuries ago, He would probably have 
said never a word about the ‘Kingdom of God,’ but would have spoken 
in other terms. Yet unless we are to surrender our Christian conviction 
that He had a message to utter and a work to do, not for His own age 
alone but for all time, we must believe that what He would have said 
to-day in the phrases of to-day would have had the same meaning as what 
He did say in the phraseology of Jewish thought. This consideration 
makes our task for the present week one of the utmost importance. We 
are to seek an understanding of that Jewish phrase which our Lord made 
the keynote of His message. What did the idea of the ‘ Kingdom of God’ 
mean to the best Hebrew thought? What we need is a sympathetic or 
inside apprehension of the idea—not a mere definition of the phrase, for 
it possessed no single definition, but a comprehension of the spirit that 
inspired the ever-varying forms of the idea. We shall find that the idea 
of a coming ‘Kingdom of God’ or Messianic age was, on its human side, 
a great venture of faith. It was a glowing vision, by means of which 
Hebrew faith learned to continue trusting God in spite of appearances, — 
to continue believing Him to be Light in spite of all shadows of darkness. 
It was the thought of a coming era in human experience when it would be 
no longer possible for the fool to say in his heart, ‘There is no God,’ 
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because Jehovah would then have vindicated Himself openly by abolishing 
all the anomalies which had for so long been reflecting doubt upon His 
omnipotence and His worthiness. Ideas differed as to the extent of the 
transformation in the existing order of things which such a vindication 
would require if it was to be adequate to the majesty and goodness of God ; 
they differed also as to whether or not the new era would be ushered in by 
the instrumentality of an anointed deliverer or ‘ Messiah.’ But since this 
divergence of ideas does not indicate any difference in the fundamental 
perplexity of faith which these glowing hopes helped to relieve, we shall 
find it convenient not to restrict the term ‘ Messianic’ to any one way of 
conceiving the coming ‘Kingdom of God,’ but to recognise that it was 
possible to expect a Messianic age without definitely expecting an 
individual Messiah. 


FIRST DAY. 


ReaD Exon. xix. 3-6; DrurT. xxx. 15-20; PRov. viii. 35-36; 
Isa. xxxvill. 3-5 ; EZEK. xviii. I-9. 


THERE are two attitudes of soul between which exists a difference that is 
very real although difficult to define. The one is the attitude of a man who 
makes it a condition of his faith that God shall manifest Himself in provi- 
dence in a manner that agrees with his own preconceptions as to what is 
worthy of a Deity. The other is the attitude of a man for whom it is a 
condition of faith that God, in His providential dealings, shall be true to 
what he £zows to be His character. Both men require that God shall be 
worthy of their reverence. But the demand is in the one case an act of 
presumption, in the other a sign of loyal trust. Now the Hebrew expecta- 
tion of a ‘Kingdom of God’ or a Messianic age was a confidence as to the 
way in which Jehovah would manifest Himself in His dealings with the 
world. In many individual minds it may have been a presumptuous con- 
fidence. But in the pages of the Old Testament we can see it growing up 
as a humble demand of faith springing from personal knowledge of God as 
He had deigned to reveal Himself. Within the limits of a single week all 
that we can do is to study some of the aspects of this humble confidence 
about the ways of God into which Hebrew faith found itself led, without 
considering the question of chronological development. 


THE passage from Exodus reminds us of that which was the 
foundation of all Hebrew religious thinking. Jehovah had 
manifested Himself in a signal act of national deliverance, and 
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had chosen Israel to be His peculiar treasure. Between Him 
and Israel there was a solemn covenant or contract. He was 
to be their guardian God ; they were to be His faithful people. 
It was thus that Jehovah had revealed Himself—in the wonders 
of the Exodus, in the great pledge at Sinai. Was it not, then, 
only true reverence and loyalty to count upon Jehovah to be 
true to this, His known character—to feel assured that if the 
Hebrews were faithful to Him He would guard them from harm, 
not once and again but at all times? Now it is precisely such 
a conviction that is reflected in the other passages for to-day, 
and these are but a small selection from a very large number. 
They reflect a trustful conviction that the upright may expect 
to be shielded from calamity, cured of disease and preserved 
from premature death. Not because merit has a right to be 
rewarded, but because Jehovah, as the covenant God, is known 
to be able and desirous to protect and bless, undeserved 
calamity seems a religious impossibility. In Ezekiel this prin- 
ciple is extended in a most forcible way from the national to 
the individual case. 

Hebrew thought was gradually forced to admit the occur- 
rence of undeserved suffering; but are we not nowadays apt 
to go to the opposite extreme of looking simply to natural law 
for the explanation of calamity, disease and death, and believing 
that God can only help us zz, not save us from, these evils? Is 
it reverence that makes us demand so little of God? Or is it, 
sometimes, unbelief—blindness to God’s character as He has 
made it known in history and even in our own past experience ? 
Freedom from anxiety may rest (1) upon a conviction that no 
possible occurrence is worthy of being feared, or (2) upona 
conviction that nothing worthy of being feared will be allowed 
to occur. The former is the Stoic attitude; according to the 
Hebrew conception reflected in the passages for to-day, the 
latter attitude should be that of the upright man. Have you 
yourself risen above anxiety? If so, does your own confidence 
resemble more nearly this Hebrew attitude or the Stoic’s? 
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SECOND DAY. 
Reap Ps. lxxiv. 


Wuart if stubborn facts give the lie to that confidence of faith 
which we studied yesterday? What if the wicked prosper and 
the upright seem to be unbefriended of Jehovah? What if the 
chosen nation (which, though far from perfect, is yet the only 
nation in the world that even tries to be His servant) finds itself 
suffering with the undistinguished crowd of peoples, or, if pre- 
eminent in anything, pre-eminent only in misfortune? Do such 
facts mean that faith’s confidence was mistaken? Has Jehovah 
forgotten His covenant? Or is it that He is not mighty enough 
—His arm shortened that it cannot save? 

Against such torturing doubts as these faith may learn to 
defend itself in two ways. It may seek to explain the calamities 
by reasons which will not discredit either the goodness or the 
power of God. Or else, dropping the search for reasons, it 
may rest upon the known character of God—His known 
righteousness and love, which make it certain that the evils and 
the anarchy of the present cannot be what He desires—His 
known omnipotence, which makes it certain that no magnitude 
of evil and disaster can be too great for Him to overcome and 
abolish. And to faith, as it meditates thus on the goodness 
and power of God, there may be granted spiritual illumination. 
The vision may flash forth of a day, which must surely be close 
at hand, when Jehovah will rend the heavens and come down, 
when the glory of the Lord will be revealed and all flesh will 
see it together. 

It was in this way that Hebrew Messianic prophecy was born 
and grew into grandeur. Prophecy is inspiration and not logic, 
but there is always a spiritual logic behind the inspiration ; and 
of this spiritual logic the psalm for to-day offers a very clear ex- 
ample. It is nota prophecy, for it goes no further than expostu- 
lation and prayer. Nevertheless we feel that a Messianic vision 
would be its fitting consummation, and as we read its burning 
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phrases we realise the stress and perplexity of soul that lies behind 
the Messianichope. An attentive study of this psalm will, there- 
fore, help us toward a sympathetic understanding of all Messianic 
prediction, both canonical and apocryphal, even when it takes 
a form which to our Christian insight seems far from admirable. 

The Psalmist feels that what has happened is the triumph of 
wickedness and cruelty (wv. 3-8, 19-21) and of blasphemy (zz. 
10, 18, 22). Yet God is omnipotent (vv. 11-17). Therefore, 
if He were to continue to permit this, it would not be because 
He could not help it, but because He did not care. But that 
would be inconsistent with His righteousness. Does it not 
follow, then,—although the Psalmist does not explicitly draw 
the inference,—that just as surely as God is God, a day must be 
at hand when He will let His omnipotence have free play in 
the service of His righteousness? That day is ‘the Day of 
the Lord’ and its sequel is ‘the Messianic age,’—an epoch 
which will be truly the ‘Kingdom of God,’ because in it His 
rule and power will be effectively manifest. 

Are we not still faced to-day by substantially the Psalmist’s 
problem? Is right might in the world as we knowit? Is God 
really letting His omnipotence work in the service of His love 
and holiness? If He is, why is it not more apparent? If He 
is not, what reason restrains Him? Is it really knowledge of 
His character that makes us count it so natural for the over- 
throw of evil to come about by infinitesimal stages? Or is our 
ready acquiescence in this idea not partly due to a failure to 
realise the infinitude of His resources and the depth of His 
hatred of wrong? Would we not honour Him better by being 
less content with slow evolution and daring sometimes to pray 
for the unprecedented ? 


THIRD DAY. 
Reap Ps. lxxii. 


Tuis psalm is a prayer for Divine blessing on Israel’s king, 
for the phrase ‘he shall’ is better rendered, ‘let him’ ( the 
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marginal note to v. 2 in the (Revised Version). Even though 
its primary reference may have been to some particular ruler, 
still the delineation of the King and the Kingdom is so ideal- 
ised that the psalm is to be regarded as Messianic, ze. as 
depicting the future which faith felt itself justified in expecting 
Jehovah to bring to pass for His covenant people. 

We may note that there is nothing miraculous, in the narrow 
sense of the word, in the picture which gleams before the 
Psalmist’s longing eyes. Nevertheless the conception of the 
psalm is supernatural through and through. Why should 
Israel, that insignificant nation, be exalted to such world- 
eminence? Would that not be against nature? Is it not 
natural for numbers and wealth and organisation and genius to 
prevail? Yes, but Israel is Jehovah’s people, and in the thought 
of the Psalmist nothing counts apart from God. We must learn 
to hold this same conviction ourselves more earnestly than most 
people do to-day, if we are to understand either the Messianic 
hope or Christ’s message of the Kingdom. Do we not measure 
national security by fleets and armies? Do we not measure 
an individual’s prospects by his cleverness, his skill, his worldly 
means? And yet we pretend to pray! But prayer means 
nothing unless it means that such advantages in themselves are 
utterly unreliable, and that nothing counts apart from God. 
Prayer means that nature in no degree exhausts the infinite 
wealth of resource which God is willing to employ in human 
affairs. The Psalmist is praying, and so his aspirations range 
far beyond what is natural, yet not beyond what is natural to 
the love and the omnipotence of Jehovah. 


FOURTH DAY. 


Reap Isa. xi. 1-10, xxv. 6-8. 


REGARDING the first of these two passages it is natural to 
surmise that the house of David must have “already fallen 
when it was written, for out of this fallen and decayed stump 
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was to come a shoot.” It has also been considered “‘ probable 
that the author had in mind a distinct individual, either 
Jehoiachin or, as is more plausible, Zerubbabel, who was the 
object of the ardent hopes of his contemporaries Haggai and 
Zechariah.” But whether or not it was the appearance upon 
the scene of some individual leader that furnished the occasion 
for this outburst of joyous expectation, the ground of the 
author’s confidence lay much deeper. His delineation of the 
ideal ruler was not drawn from life, but arose out of his 
knowledge of the chosen people’s needs and of the covenant 
Jehovah’s ability to supply these needs by spiritually endowing 
even the most unpromising of human instruments (cf 2. 2). 
Thus the passage, up to the end of z. 5, exemplifies the same 
belief in a supernatural providence exercised by God as does 
Ps. lxxii. But the subsequent verses go further and involve 
what is supernatural in the narrower sense of the term; for 
they employ figures which can hardly be taken to mean less 
than that the fulfilment which Jehovah is now about to bring 
to pass of His covenant purposes of grace will include “a 
restoration of the harmony of creation.” 

An even more daring picture of Jehovah’s vindication of 
His faithfulness is furnished by our second passage for to-day. 
The ‘veil’ and the ‘covering’ referred to in v. 7 signify the 
symbol of woe, the mourner’s veil. So the prophecy predicts 
the perfecting of earthly life by the banishment of suffering 
and death. Death is to be “abolished for ever,” and “ when 
Jehovah removes the veil [of mourning] He sees the tears and 
wipes them away.” 

Is there anything unbecoming or irreverent in visions of 
faith like these? We ourselves are ready to entertain similar 
expectations regarding a Heaven after death; why should we 
not, like the prophet, hope for them upon earth? Do we 
object that they are incompatible with the system of nature? 
But though the ravages of suffering and death may seem 
natural to the conditions of earth, are they so natural to the 
character of God? And which ‘nature’ is the more influ- 
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ential—the earth’s or God’s? Every one who really believes in 
prayer must be prepared to go at least as far as the author of 
Ps. lxxii., and to take for granted that what may befall nations 
or individuals is not limited by the natural factors known to us. 
But if the ultimate disposal of events lies not with nature but 
with God, what right have we to assume that His disposal of 
events is limited by precedent? So soon as we admit that all 
occurrences are supernatural in the broad sense of having God 
as their source, the supernatural in the narrower sense of the 
term comes to mean simply the unprecedented. And if only 
men would yield to God an unprecedented trust and loyalty, 
might He not respond by an unprecedented disposal of things 
human? Compare the faithless remark in 2 KiNGs vii. 2 with 
the waiting willingness of God proclaimed in MAL. iii, 10, 
and then try to carry with you the thought of this contrast 
right through the hours of to-day. 


FIFTH DAY. 
Reap Isa. lxv. 17-25, xxvi. 19; DAN. xii. 1-4. 


In the first of these passages we have still another picture of 
the Messianic age or the ‘Kingdom of God’ as including 
nothing less than a metamorphosis of the universe and the 
abolition of all sorrow, all frustration of effort, all violence and 
premature death. Man is restored, as it were, to the original 
blessedness of Eden, and Jehovah has thus completely 
triumphed over the havoc wrought by sin. In contrast with 
passages like Ps. Ixxii., where the writer’s faith seems to feel 
that the power and goodness of Jehovah will be sufficiently 
vindicated by the re-establishment of the chosen people in a 
condition of prosperity which is described in terms of ordinary 
human experience, faith here rises to the noble conviction that 
no self-vindication on the part of the covenant Jehovah can be 
adequate to His omnipotence, righteousness, and goodness 
unless it includes the perfecting of His world. 
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Shall we now endeavour, in the light of the instances which 
we have studied, to express freely in words of our own the sore 
perplexity of faith and the spontaneous impulse of trust which 
were the human conditions of the rise of the Messianic hope 
and of the prophetic visions of a ‘Kingdom of God’? When 
we make the attempt, do we not arrive at something like the 
following ?—Looking out upon the world and seeing godless- 
ness triumphant, wickedness in high places, the servants of 
Jehovah downtrodden, and pain and misery rampant, Hebrew 
faith felt that this travesty of a Divine order simply cou/d not 
be what Jehovah intended; that it was utterly unnatural to a 
God, infinite alike in power and in righteousness, to content 
Himself in His government of the world with a mode of 
operation which allowed His resources so meagre an outlet. 
For some inscrutable reason He might be holding Himself in 
for a time, but surely there must be at hand a ‘ day of Jehovah,’ 
when at last He would let Himself go. So, born of this con- 
flict between faith and experience, there grew up in Jewish 
thought, with an ever-increasing majesty, the vision of a 
Messianic age, a ‘Kingdom of God,’ an order of things which 
by contrast with what mankind had learned to esteem so 
natural would seem supernatural, but which faith must feel to 
be only natural to a God of infinite power and righteousness. 
That limited, slow-working providence, which had been so 
much the rule as to seem a fixed order of nature, would soon 
prove its real unnaturalness by giving place to a new system 
of nature, an unrestrained exercise of God’s infinite resources 
on the side of all that was good in man and good for man. 

If such was the inner spirit of the Messianic idea,—if it 
culminated in conceiving the coming ‘Kingdom of God’ as 
a system of Divine action toward man in which His infinite 
resources would become freely available for the overthrow of 
the power of wickedness and for the redemption of His people 
from pain and disease and death and every other calamity 
that sin has brought on the world,—then is it any wonder that 
Christ, who proclaimed the arrival of this ‘Kingdom of God,’ 
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felt Himself at liberty to employ Divine power freely in 
miracles of healing and of raising the dead? And if we our- 
selves never venture, even in our most trustful prayers, to draw 
upon the miracle-working power of God, have we any right to 
profess to believe Christ’s message of the Kingdom? 

Perhaps even the picture of Isa. Ixv. falls short of being a 
perfect vindication of Jehovah. The new transformed earth 
is to know nothing of premature death, yet it is not represented 
as comprising immortality. Besides, can any vindication be 
satisfactory which is experienced only by the men of a coming 
age? What of the generations which have passed away? 
Must not they be raised from the dead so that, to their 
knowledge also, Jehovah may prove Himself faithful and just 
and omnipotent? Hebrew thought learned, before the time of 
Christ, to fill in both these missing features of the picture, 
and even in the canonical books of the O.T. there are such 
passages as Dan. xii. 2-3 and Isa. xxvi. 19 which point 
in this direction. In reliance upon the text which underlies 
the Greek version the latter passage may be rendered: “Thy 
dead shall arise ; they who dwell in the dust shall awake and 
shout for joy. For dew of lights is thy dew, and the earth 
shall bringthe shades to life” (Xevz/). 


SIXTH DAY. 
Reap DAN. vil. 1-18. 


In this apocalyptic vision the lion, the bear, the leopard, 
and the fourth beast represent respectively the Babylonian, 
Median, Persian, and Macedonian empires. The fifth figure, 
‘one like unto a son of man,’ represents the ‘Kingdom of 
God,’ which is to be eternal (v. 18) and supreme (v. 27). 
Nothing is said of a personal Messiah, fur probably the term 
‘a son of man’ here means simply ‘a man.’ As the evil 
empires are represented by beasts, so the righteous kingdom 
of ‘the saints of the Most High’ (vv. 18 and 27) is re- 
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presented by a man. Or else it may be that the beasts who 
represent the evil kingdoms are representative demons, and 
that the man-like figure is the angelic prince Michael, whom 
later Judaism regarded as the guardian or champion of Israel. 

The particular thought on which we should fix attention is 
that the ‘ Kingdom of God’ is represented as being established 
by supernatural agency. The man-like figure comes “with 
the clouds of heaven” (zv. 13). So long as the coming era 
of Jehovah’s self-vindication was conceived in the restrained 
manner of Ps. Ixxii., it was possible to suppose that the agency 
employed by Jehovah to bring it to pass would be simply the 
prowess and wisdom of some great warrior-king. But such 
an agency became manifestly inadequate when Hebrew faith 
had learned to expect the self-vindication of Jehovah to be 
upon the transcendent scale depicted in passages like those 
which we studied yesterday. If sucha supernatural ‘ Kingdom 
of God’ was to be ushered in through the instrumentality of 
a personal Messiah at all, it was natural to assume that he 
must at least be a person of altogether supernatural endow- 
ments. No wonder, then, that the Pharisaic party of our 
Lord’s day, the members of which were, as a class, steeped 
in the transcendent apocalyptical conceptions of the Kingdom, 
was ready to scent blasphemy in any claim of Christ to 
Messianic dignity. With equal consistency the Pharisees had 
become, in our Lord’s day, inclined to frown upon any 
attempt to usher in the Messianic era by the merely human 
means of political or social revolution. In part this feeling 
was a result of the bitter teaching of past failures; in part 
it arose from the fact that their own social position and 
worldly comfort made it comparatively easy for them to wait 
for the time when God would choose to inaugurate the 
Messianic age, and to confine themselves to mere speculations 
regarding it; but largely their feeling was due to their exalted 
conceptions of the supernatural grandeur of the ‘Kingdom 
of God.’ On the other hand, the populace, having more to 
suffer from the political and social conditions of the time, 
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found it more difficult to wait, and being much less interested 
in transcendent apocalyptical visions than in relief from the 
oppression of the rich and the domination of Rome, had 
much less exalted conceptions of the nature of the Messianic 
age. Consequently they were predisposed to favour any 
plausible pretender to the Messianic vocation, and to let him 
lead them along the path of political revolt and social revolu- 
tion. Between these two parties stood our Lord. On the 
one hand, He sympathised with the populace, inasmuch as 
He longed passionately for the establishment of the ‘ Kingdom 
of God’ and was ready to devote His life to this cause. But, 
on the other hand, like the Pharisees, He had the most 
exalted conception of the supernatural grandeur of that 
‘Kingdom,’ and knew that its coming must be through the 
gift of God and not through the contrivance of man. 

In all this there lies a most important lesson for ourselves. 
The golden age of which men dream to-day may fall far 
below Christ’s thought—or even the Pharisees’ thought—of 
the ‘ Kingdom of God.’ It may be only the dream of national 
independence, or of a socialistic State, or of a reformed 
Church. Nevertheless, upon its own level it corresponds to 
the Jewish hope of a Messianic age. And there are amongst 
us Pharisees who only speculate about the gleaming vision, 
and there are others who expect to realise it by nothing more 
than the methods of legislation, organisation, or even revolu- 
tion. But how many are there who, like our Lord, are willing 
to toil and to sacrifice life for the cause, and yet who constantly 
remember that nothing really perfect can ever come except 
“with the clouds of heaven”? ‘Not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts” (Zzcn. iv. 6). 
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SEVENTH DAY, 


RETROSPECT. 


- How would you make clear to a younger person than 


yourself the vital distinction between the two attitudes 
to the dangers or trials of life stated in 21? (Reference 
may be made to Zhe Meditations of Marcus Aurelius, 


§$ 19, 40-43.) 


. What were the conditions of prosperity in the eyes of 


the Hebrew? Do you think that his view needs to be 
supplemented, or are you satisfied with it? 


. From the doubts awakened by such experiences as that 


described in Ps. lxxiv. the Hebrews found relief through 
a great vision of faith. What was the nature of that 
vision, and upon what ideas and convictions did 
it rest? 


. Is there any effective protection against oppression other 


than force? 


. Has it ever been proved untrue that a faith which defies 


the natural receives a supernatural return? 

Is it a breach of order that a universe which has its 
being in God should prove plastic in an unprecedented 
degree to purposes which are inspired by an un- 
precedented faith ? 

Try to make definite to yourself your own ideal of what 
the world would be like—what evils would be absent 
from it and what good things would abound—if God’s 
control over it were unfettered. 

Since an ideal is worthless unless related to the practical, 
ask yourself whether the ordinary methods of pro- 
paganda, public meetings, organisation, legislation, 
compulsion, could possibly be effectual in realising 
the ideal you have conceived. 
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THIRD WEEK. 


WHY DOES IT TARRY? 


THAT national ruin and individual tragedy, instead of destroying trust 
in the covenant Jehovah, should have stirred up Hebrew faith to expect 
greater and still greater things of God, until prophetic souls had visions of 
a ‘Kingdom of God,’ which should be nothing less than heaven upon 
earth—this fact is one of the most wonderful in the history of religion. It 
affords strong evidence that the growth of the Messianic hope was no mere 
development of intellectual speculation, but that God was leading Israel 
onwards in the knowledge and revelation of Himself. But there is one 
feature which may very naturally perplex us as we study Messianic thought. 
What we find is an expectation, which is constantly renewed, that the great 
era is going to dawn soom; and the feeling which lies behind this expecta- 
tion is that it #zzes¢ dawn soon, because the existing state of things is incon- 
sistent with Jehovah’s omnipotence and faithfulness. But we cannot help 
asking ourselves the question: ‘‘ Why sooz instead of just now?” If 
Hebrew faith felt that the existing state of things was inconsistent with the 
omnipotence and faithfulness of God, ought it to have been content with a 
belief that this state of things would shortly be brought to an end? It did 
honour to God in believing that He would soon rouse Himself to ‘rend 
the heavens and come down,’ but would it not have honoured Him still 
better by believing that He was willing to do so then at once, and indeed 
had always been willing, and by ascribing the cause of delay not to an 
inscrutable fiat of God but to the unreadiness of man? Wow prectsely in 
this lies the most essential distinction between the Messianic teaching of the 
0.7. and the teaching of Christ. As the later Studies of this week will 
begin to show us, the contrast between the message of Christ and the best 
of O.T. Messianic thought lay not so much in a different idea of what the 
‘Kingdom of God’ was, as in the fact that while the O.T. said ‘soon,’ 
Christ said ‘now.’ God had always been willing to usher in the 
Messianic age if only men had not been unready. But now at last a Man 
was ready, and so the ‘Kingdom of God’ came. However, we should do 
an injustice to the spiritual greatness of the O.T. if we forgot that it 
contains many reflections upon the way in which the unbelief and imperfec- 
tion of man influences the providence of God, and we must devote the 
first Studies of this week to a consideration of some of these reflections. 
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FIRST DAY. 
READ JoB i. 1, 6-12, ii. 1-6, xlii. 12-17. 


In this and the following Study we are to look at certain 
O.T. suggestions of reasons why Jehovah must refrain from 
according to Israel the prosperity which it would seem natural 
for the covenant God to bestow. If we find such reasons 
suggested, surely they must have a bearing also on the problem. 
of the tarrying of the ‘Kingdom.’ For what is the ‘ King- 
dom’ but an era of perfect blessedness? So, if reasons can 
be found explaining why Jehovah may, without being unfaith- 
ful to His covenant, withhold the more common forms of 
prosperity from His people for a time, may they not also be 
the explanation of the postponement of that more wonderful 
blessing—the ‘ Kingdom of God’? 

One such reason is so prominently emphasised throughout 
the historical and prophetical books, that no special references 
need be given. It is that Jehovah cannot accord prosperity 
because Israel has sinned and deserves chastisement. Even the 
Exile was at first explained simply as the last and severest of 
these chastisements. But “as time wore on under the sorrows 
of the Exile, and a new generation arose who had not been 
guilty of the sins that caused the national dispersion, and yet 
continued to suffer the penalty of them, there arose not only 
a sense of paralysis and helplessness, as if they lay under a 
cruel ban which no conduct of their own could break, but also 
questionings as to the rectitude of God.” The continuation 
of the Exile, that is to say, was felt to be no longer a deserved 
chastisement, and some new explanation of it had to be found. 
Of the various solutions which were attempted, one is contained 
in the Book of Job, where “the distinction is drawn between 
the godly and the sinful among the people, and the question is 
raised, What is God’s purpose in the chastisements which He 
inflicts upon the godly? . . . Though Job be an individual, 
it is scarcely possible to avoid regarding him as a type of the 
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godly portion of the nation; the character as drawn in the 
book is broader and larger than that of an individual” (4. B. 
Davidson). 

We are concerned to-day wiih the teaching of the book only 
in so far as it is contained in the prose prologue and epilogue, 
the lesson of which may be summed up in the phrase, dzscipline 
before blessing. That is to say, the lesson taught is that pro- 
sperity may be withheld not only when chastisement is deserved, 
but also if character needs to be tested. The prologue conveys 
this suggestion by representing Job’s calamities as coming on 
him through the agency of ‘the Satan’ or the Adversary, 
which really means through the operation of God’s sifting 
providence. 


The word ‘Satan’ is not here to be understood in its later sense of the 
enemy of man and God. ‘‘ The Satan is that one of God’s ministers whose 
part it is to oppose men in their pretensions to a right standing before God 
(ZECH. iii. 1, and here); that is, who represents God’s trying, sifting pro- 
vidence.” 


The book opens and closes amid scenes representing such 
prosperity as God naturally delights to bestow on them that 
fear Him. But in the interval this prosperity is snatched 
away and withheld. Why? Not because God is no longer 
willing to bless, but because He is restrained by man’s need 
for the discipline of character. 

If now we take this idea suggested in the prologue and apply 
it to the wider problem of the tarrying of the ‘Kingdom of 
God,’ does it afford an adequate explanation? If we were 
to understand by the ‘Kingdom’ simply an era of perfect 
outward prosperity, we should have to admit that the delay 
was explained. For in that case the explanation to be derived 
from the Book of Job would be that God cannot let Himself 
send the ‘Kingdom’ until human character has been as 
perfectly disciplined as that of Job became. But what if the 
‘Kingdom’ means something more profound and complex 
than a mere era of prosperity? What if it itself is fitted to be 
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a more perfect discipline of character than any other experience 
could possibly be? In this case man’s need of discipline 
would be a ground for the coming, not for the postponing, of 
the ‘Kingdom.’ And is it not true in fact that life in the 
‘Kingdom’ must be the most perfect of all disciplines? 
Have we not seen that the ‘Kingdom’ means a time when 
the whole plenitude of God’s Being and resources is to be 
available in unprecedented measure on behalf of everything 
(whether hard or easy) that is good in man and everything 
(whether pleasant or painful) that is good for man? Would 
not participation in such an era, with its daily experience of 
the fulness of God’s exacting, helpful fellowship, sift away from 
our character all worthless elements more rapidly than would 
anything else? Our Lord lived in the ‘Kingdom of God.’ 
For Him it had already come. And yet did He not find the 
life of the ‘ Kingdom’ a very perfect discipline of soul ? 

Evidently the thought of the Book of Job—the idea of 
‘discipline Jdefore blessing’—comes short of fully explaining 
delay in the bestowal of God’s Best, the ‘ Kingdom of God. 
Yet it fits in so easily with our modern ideas of slow evolution 
and a distant world-goal, that we are far too ready to count it 
the whole truth. We make it the excuse for a lazy, unim- 
portunate, unexpectant faith. But if God now is, the Best 
must be—in some form (either sore or pleasant)—already real 
and within our reach. If we do not experience it, where does 
the fault lie? 


SECOND DAY. 
Reap Ps. lxv. 3 ; Exon. xxxii. 30; Num. xxv. 6-13 ; Isa. liii. 4-6, 


To-pay we are to consider, in its application to the problem 
of why the ‘Kingdom’ tarries, another O.T. conception of 
how God’s willingness to bestow prosperity may be hindered. 
It may be hindered by an inner necessity in the Divine nature 
to react against impurity and sin. It may be the necessity of 
an atonement that is obstructing the freedom of God’s love. 
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According to O.T. thought, a distinction was drawn between 
two classes of sins—sins of imperfection and sins of wilful 
disobedience. For the former a way of atonement was pro- 
vided by means of sacrifice; for the latter there was no 
appointed method of atonement. They deserved no lesser 
penalty than death. [Readers who wish further information 
on this subject are referred to the note at the end of the 
present Study.] It is with atonement for the second class of 
sins, for which no ritual of atonement has been provided, that 
our passages for to-day are concerned. The first of them— 
‘* As for our transgressions, Thou dost atone (or cover) them ”— 
exemplifies the usual conception that it is God Himself who 
atones, although occasionally there is the intervention of a 
third party. Num. xxv. relates one of these cases. The pre- 
vailing tone of God’s nature being mercy, His righteous anger 
is not implacable ; it is His. nature to forgive or ‘cover’ sin. 
But sometimes there is “in His operation in doing this, first, a 
display of His righteous anger against sin ; and, second, also on 
the part of sinful men or their representative, an entering into 
this righteous indignation.” In the instance cited “it is the 
zeal of Phinehas that atones, his zeal expressing itself in the 
act of vengeance upon the sinners. It does so because this 
zeal is the zeal of Jehovah. Phinehas enters into Jehovah’s 
mind, acts in His mind, and thereby magnifies and sanctifies 
Him. This atones.” 

In Isa. li, that which is about to atone for sin is the 
undeserved suffering and death of one who is called (lii. 13) 
Jehovah’s Servant. Observe that his suffering is not vicarious 
in the sense of entirely taking the place of the sinners’ suffering ; 
they have already been enduring chastisement and need to be 
‘healed’ of their pains through his endurance (liii, 5; cf 
xl. 2, xlil, 24-25). Nevertheless his suffering stands on a 
different plane of value from theirs. Being undeserved and 
voluntarily borne by one who is filled with the zeal of the Lord 
after a nobler manner than Phinehas, it has a unique power 
of ‘covering’ sin and permitting Jehovah to heal the sinners. 
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Whom did the prophet mean by the Servant? This question 
has been much debated. Perhaps the best interpretation is 
that of which we may cite Dr. Kent as an exponent. He 
says :— 

“Tt is probable that the prophet left the exact content of the term 
Servant of Jehovah, as he used it in this context, purposely indefinite. 
He was picturing the type of servant which Jehovah required at this 
crisis in human history. He doubtless hoped that the majority of the 
nation had reached this ideal. In his inner consciousness he must have 
known that the numbers would be few who would respond to this call 
for supreme self-sacrifice, and that they would be enlisted from the ranks 
of the poor and the pious in the Judean community. To them, therefore, 
his message was primarily directed, and his ultimate aim was to make 
clear the Divine significance of their pain and disgrace and suffering, if 
voluntarily borne for others.” 


May we take to ourselves the O.T. thought which has been 
illustrated in the passages for to-day—the thought that an 
atonement may be a necessary precondition of God’s freest 
blessing? May we also take to ourselves the prophet’s thought 
about this atonement—the thought that, as servants of the 
Lord, we may be called to suffer undeservingly in order that 
the pent-up love of God may be set free to flood the world? 
Yes, we may; for it is our privilege to know the fellowship 
of Christ’s sufferings, becoming conformed unto His death 
(PHIL. ili, 10). But may we, further, take this idea of the 
need of an atonement and apply it to the solution of the O.T. 
problem of the tarrying of the ‘Kingdom of God’? What 
light would it have shed for us upon that question if we 
ourselves had lived before the coming of Christ? Should we 
not have felt that while the necessity of an atonement might 
indeed have been the reason why the ‘Kingdom’ had not 
sooner arrived, yet it did not with any certainty imply that 
there need be any longer tarrying? For it would have been 
natural for us to reflect that many servants of Jehovah had 
already suffered undeservingly, and to wonder whether perhaps 
one or more of them had not already worthily fulfilled the 
prophet’s picture and provided the required atonement. So 
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this thought of Isa. liii. would have left us expectant, ready to 
see the ‘Kingdom’ come a¢ any time. With this ‘any time’ 
let us turn to the N.T. 


Note.—As has been said, a demarcation is made in the O.T. ‘‘ between 
sins of ignorance or inadvertence and sins done with a high hand or of 
purpose.” Only for the former was atonement by way of sacrifice avail- 
able. Sacrifices were regarded as being ‘‘offered to a God already in 
relations of grace with His people, They were not offered in order to 
attain His grace but to retain it—or to prevent the communion existing 
between Him and His people being disturbed or broken by the still 
inevitable imperfections of His people, whether as individuals or as a 
whole.” ‘They had not respect at all to Jehovah’s actual wrath—they 
had respect only te His holy nature, and the danger that it might react 
against uncleanness or sin in those who approached Him as His people.” 
Why the blood of the sacrificed victim atoned or covered the sin or 
defilement is nowhere explained in the Law, but ‘‘it does not appear 
probable that the death of the victim was regarded by the Law as a 
penalty,” vicariously borne in the offender’s stead. However, ‘‘it is prob- 
able that deeper and mystical ideas gathered around the blood, and that 
men, if they did not see more in the offering of the life for atonement of 
sin than a mere ordinance of God, felt there was more in it; that there 
lay grounds under the ordinance which they might not see.” 

For deliberate or high-handed sins, on the other hand, there was no 
sacrifice and no regular or appointed means of atonement. ‘‘ The offender 
was left face to face with the anger of God. Here the offender has to 
reckon not so much with the Divine holiness, as with the Divine righteous- 
ness, and wrath against sin. At all events he has no refuge to flee to 
except God Himself. And these cases are of extreme interest because they 
polarise, so to speak, the Divine nature itsel{—the two poles being His 
wrath against sin and His mercy. And the latter appears the more 
powerful of the two, and ultimately prevails, although not usually at 
once, nor without some terrible illustration of God’s wrath against evil” 
{see A. B, Davidson’s Zheology of the O.T., chap. x). 


THIRD DAY, 
ReaD Marv. iil. 1-12, iv. 17, xiii, 36-43. 


in the two preceding Studies we have been seeking to 
derive from O.T. teaching suggestions which may serve to 
throw light upon the question why the vindication of Jehovah 
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tarries. The N.T. meets us with the message, delivered both 
by the Baptist and by our Lord, that it tarries no longer— 
that the Kingdom of God (or of Heaven) is at hand. 

Note that what the Baptist announces as imminent is the 
Kingdom not in its earlier prophetic sense of an era of simple 
or non-miraculous national well-being and righteousness, but 
in the supernatural sense of Jewish apocalypse (of which we 
have seen examples in Isa. xxv. and Ixv. and Daw, vii. and xii.). 
He lays chief stress, indeed, on the Divine day of reckoning 
and the need of preparing for it. But v. 12 shows that this 
day is the immediate precursor of a final in-gathering of the 
good and ruin of the wicked. This ‘End of the Ages’ is as 
near as is the fall of a tree when the axe is already at its root 
(v. 10). This great consummation cannot be brought to pass 
by any merely human means, whether simply by a moral 
reformation (water-baptism unto repentance, v. 11) or by 
political revolution (for not even are the penitent tax-gatherers 
told to surrender their profession, Lx. ili. 12-13)—but super- 
naturally by a Spirit-endowed Messiah. 

Now St. Matthew represents Christ’s early message as pre- 
cisely identical with the Baptist’s (cf iv. 17 with iii. 2), and in 
our Lord’s exposition of the Parable of the Tares one has 
only to put ‘chaff’ for ‘tares’ in order to get the Baptist’s 
metaphor (iii. 12) repeated. Did He mean, then, by that 
‘Kingdom’ which He announced as close at hand the same 
supernatural world-culmination as John did? When we ask 
ourselves this question, the reflection naturally occurs to mind 
that for a teacher it would surely have been foolish, and for a 
prophet hardly honest, to have made use of a current term of 
speech in a sense fundamentally different from anything pre- 
viously understood by it. Now, our Lord commenced His career 
by simply seconding the Baptist’s message. It is natural, there- 
fore, to suppose that He meant by the Kingdom sudstantially 
the same idea as John did, viz. the apocalyptic idea of a super- 
natural world-culmination. His hearers had to understand 
Him either in this sense or in one other—for the term bore 
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at this time no third meaning. The other sense in which His 
language might have been understood was that of popular 
revolutionary Messianism, which was interested in the Kingdom 
mainly as a new social and political era, and dreamed that it 
might perhaps be inaugurated by a successful revolt (cf 2°). 
It is abundantly evident that Christ did not share this latter 
conception, and therefore it would seem that He must have 
intended His words to be understood in the former sense. 
Accordingly we must seek for definite evidence whether this 
was really the case. There are two questions to be answered: 
(1) Did He and John mean by ‘the Kingdom’ the same 
thing? (2) Did He and John mean by ‘at hand’ the same 
time? 

These two questions will occupy us for the remainder of 
this week. Meantime let us meditate for a little upon the 
fact that the Baptist’s announcement of the Kingdom as near 
at hand was after all no new thing. Time and again faith 
had believed that the ‘Day of the Lord’ was imminent. 
Are we, then, to suppose that the Baptist was a much greater 
prophet than any of those who had preceded him, since in 
his case the announcement was verified while in their cases 
it was not? Or shall we not rather believe that all true 
prophecy is conditional in respect of its verification ; that it 
sets forth a promise (or a menace) upon the condition of a 
human response (or of human obstinacy)? The words ‘at 
hand,’ on the lips of the Baptist were no more true, and no 
less true, than they had been in the mouth of earlier prophets. 
In the will of God the Kingdom was at hand—had always 
been at hand—if only men would fulfil the conditions. But if 
this be so, then in this thought there comes to us the first 
glimpse of a truth which our whole course of study will only 
confirm and elaborate. The Kingdom did actually arrive, 
Its human conditions must, therefore, have been fulfilled. 
The words ‘at hand,’ on the lips of the Baptist were verified 
not because he was a greater prophet than others, but because 
in his times a Man responded perfectly to the eternal willing- 
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ness of God. It was through His human response of a perfect 
faith and a perfect obedience that Jesus Christ obtained for us 
the Kingdom which had been prepared “from the foundation 
of the world” (Mr. xxv. 34), Ze. which in the willingness of 
God had been eternally ‘at hand.’ It was in this way He 
became our Saviour. What blessings have our own faith and 
obedience obtained for our fellow-men? What ‘fruit’ of 
this kind has the life of Christ within us borne? (cf JN. xv. 
7-8, 16, where the twice-repeated linking together of fruit- 
bearing and intercession is suggestive). 


FOURTH DAY. 


ReaD Mark iil. 22-27; LUKE x. 17-10, xiii. 16; 
MATT. xxiv. 30-31, XXV. 31-34. 


WE take up to-day the question whether our Lord employed 
the term ‘Kingdom of God’ in a supernatural apocalyptic 
sense like the Baptist’s or in some other. 

Apocalyptic thought divided history into two sharply dis- 
tinguished ‘ages’—the present evil age which is “under the 
influence and even control of Satan and abounding in all sorts 
of misery, including disease and pain and death,” and ‘the 
coming age,’ in which the power of God is to be put forth 
without restriction for the judgment of the wicked, the over- 
throw of Satan, the establishment of the Kingdom and the 
resurrection of the righteous. Now, our Lord seems to have 
made only asparing use of the terms ‘this age’ and ‘the age to 
come’ (cf. the &.V. marginal readings in MK. x. 30 ; Mv. xil. 32; 
LK. xvi. 8, xx. 34-35), but the expression ‘the consummation 
of the age’ (Mr. xiii. 39-40 &.V. margin) and the other 
passages assigned for to-day’s study show that the distinction 
which these terms express formed a vital part of His thought. 
Lk. xiii. 16 and Mk. ili. 22-27 show that He regarded the 
physical infirmities and mental derangements of which ‘this 
age’ is so full as due to the power of Satan. In LK. x. 27, 18, 
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He prophetically recognises in the mental cures worked 
by His disciples the fall of Satan from his present exalted 
rule, and in the light of this dethronement He guarantees to 
them in v. 19 the right to be immune from all the kinds of 
hurt that this ‘enemy’ delights to inflict (cf also JN. xii. 31, 
xiv. 30). 

Finally, the references from MrT. xxiv. and xxv. and the 
Parable of the Tares, which we read yesterday, imply that 
the Judgment and the final consummation which the Baptist 
proclaimed to be at hand were at least zzc/uwded in what Christ 
meant by the Kingdom whose nearness He announced. 

We must conclude, therefore, that the message of the 
Baptist and the central message of our Lord referred sub- 
stantially to the same supernatural consummation. Does this 
seem a startling conclusion? If it does, let us lay to heart 
our Lord’s words: ‘‘ Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in Me” (Mr. xi. 6). We are likely to 
find much to startle us in the course of our study, and we 
shall do well to make up our minds at the outset whether we 
are going to refuse Christ our reverence and trust unless He 
says only what commends itself to our own ways of thinking, 
or whether we are really going to learn of Him and submit 
our judgment to His. If we honestly do the latter, we shall 
be led through perplexities and surprises into a new enthusiasm 
of reverence and worship. 


FIFTH. DAY. 


ReaD (a) Mark i, 14-15; Mart. xii. 28, xi. 2-6; LUKE 
iv. 16-21. (6) MaTT. x. 23, xxiv. 37-44; MARK ix. 1, 
Xili, 30, xiv. 62. 


In this and the following Study we have to consider the 
second ot the two questions propounded in 3° above: In 
announcing the Kingdom as ‘at hand,’ did our Lord and 
the Baptist mean the same time? 
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Note the very strong phrase in MK. i. 15, “the time zs fully 
come” (Weymouth). “All preparations are made and what 
now comes is the thing itself” (Titius). That is to say, 
Christ declares that this supernatural Kingdom, which we 
have seen to include Judgment and the ending of physical 
and mental ills, is on the point of arriving. Mr. xii. 28 
takes us a step further: the Kingdom is not merely on the 
point of arriving but has actually arrived, and the casting out 
of demons is an instance of its active presence. The verses 
from Mr. xi. draw the very same inference from a wider basis 
of facts. Christ appeals to the cures not only of demoniacs 
but of all kinds of inflictions as evidence that the powers of 
‘the Age to come’ are already present to abolish the ills of 
‘this Age,’ and that consequently He Himself, through whom 
these powers are made available, must be the Messiah. 


These seem very puzzling claims for Christ to have made. 
If, as we have seen reason to believe, He meant by the 
Kingdom the supernatural world-culmination foretold by 
apocalyptic writers, accompanied by Divine judgment and the 
abolition of the power of evil, it appears so obvious that this 
Kingdom had not yet arrived. It may seem, perhaps, that 
a way out of this perplexity is opened for us by Lx. iv. 16-21, 
On the occasion there described our Lord read a prophecy 
from Isa. Ixi., and said that this was now fulfilled, but He 
stopped short in the middle of the passage, avoiding the phrase 
“‘and the day of vengeance of our God.” Thus, He deliber- 
ately refrained from saying that ‘the coming Age’ had 
completely arrived. One at least of its elements was still 
future, viz. the Day of Judgment. Does not this incident 
seem to suggest as the true interpretation of our Lord’s 
meaning that the supernatural Kingdom with its miraculous 
powers of redemption from sorrow and evil was indeed already 
present, but only in a preliminary phase, its consummation 
still lying in the future P 

Even this view, however, by no means relieves us of all 
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perplexity, as becomes evident when we turn to the references 
given under (4) above. Mr. xxiv. 37-44 sets forth the still 
future consummation as an event which will come to pass 
not gradually but suddenly, and the other references (with 
which compare JN. xxi. 22-23) seem to imply that our Lord 
expected the consummation to arrive soon—within the life- 
time of His own generation. 


Strenuous endeavours have been made to avoid this conclusion, either 
by artificial and very prosaic interpretations of our Lord’s eschatological 
utterances (on which see 4% below), or by questioning their authenticity as 
recorded, or by a combination of both methods. But even though we 
cannot be confident of possessing our Lord’s actual words (the student 
should compare with the references from St. Mark the parallels in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke), yet neither the divergence of the records nor the 
possibility of later accretions is sufficient to justify wholesale doubt as to 
this feature in the Synoptic picture of Christ. Where there is much smoke 
there must be some fire, and’ it seems only candid to admit that, if 
perhaps not precisely in any of the forms which have come down to us, 
yet certainly in some form or other, our Lord did express anticipations 
of an early consummation of the perfected Kingdom of God. After His 
death the Christian community was distinguished from the general mass of 
the people by the keenness of its expectation of an early consummation. 
From whom was this acquired if not from Christ Himself? If He had 
Himself in no degree shared this fecling, and yet had mismanaged so badly 
as to intensify it amongst His most intimate following, should we not have 
to admit that He was not a skilful Teacher ? 


According to our own ordinary ways of thinking, if our 
Lord really hoped for an early consummation of the Kingdom 
(or, as we nowadays conceive it, an early end of the world), 
He must be pronounced a shallow visionary. But did we 
not resolve yesterday to distrust our ordinary ways of thinking 
wherever Christ is concerned? It may be only to our own 
foolishness that His great hope seems foolish. May the 
Kingdom not really have been at hand—not merely that 
beginning of it which actually came to pass, but its consumma- 
tion too? May it not have been simply the incredible 
obstinacy of human distrust that needlessly prevented what 
might really have taken place? Our Lord knew that with 
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the Father all things were possible—that nothing could be 
too glorious for God. Would He not, then, have been false 
to His Father if He had counted an early consummation 
unlikely? Would He not have been contradicting the spirit 
of all O.T. prophecy? Is it not we ourselves who blaspheme 
God when we assume that the end necessarily was, and 
necessarily is, far off? 


SIAL DAY, 


READ Matt. xill. 31-33; Mark iv. 26-29; Marv. xiii. 
24-30, 30-39. 


AT first sight these parables seem to give us a picture of 
the future quite irreconcilable with that suggested by yesterday’s 
study. The analogies of the mustard-seed and the leaven 
contain no hint of any sudden crisis of change, either near 
or far distant, and certainly, if these two parables stood alone, 
we with our modern predilection for the idea of gradual 
evolution would infer that Christ expected the Kingdom to 
reach its consummation by slow, imperceptible stages. How- 
ever, we have no right to interpret these two parables in a 
way inconsistent with the rest of Christ’s teaching unless no 
other interpretation is possible. Now, the parable of Mx. iv. 
26-29 reminds us that even a crisis may be prepared for by 
a period of gradual growth. The harvest is made possible 
by the previous quiet stages of germination, springing and 
ripening, and yet the putting forth of the sickle is an act 
both sudden and quite unlike what has gone before. Further, 
the parable of the tares expressly compares ‘the consumma- 
tion of the Age’ to the suddenly arriving harvest-day. The 
- parables of the mustard-seed and the leaven, therefore, cannot 
be safely taken to mean more than that the Kingdom is to 
pass through a stage of quiet, gradual development before 
the final consummation arrives. How long this period will 
last they do not indicate. There is nothing in them to 
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contradict either the possibility of a final crisis or the possi- 
bility of this crisis arriving within the lifetime of the then 
existing generation. 

What we have learned this week about our Lord’s message 
of the Kingdom may now be summed up in the following 
statements: (1) By the coming of the Kingdom Christ meant 
the same event as the Apocalyptists meant, viz. the arrival 
of a new age, when God would at last let Himself act in the 
way in which faith had always felt it only natural that He 
should act, giving His omnipotence free play in the service 
of His righteousness,—an age in which, therefore, super- 
natural forces would be available for the conquest of suffering, 
evil, and sin; (2) He announced this Kingdom as close at 
hand—indeed, in some respects (viz. in the availableness of 
supernatural forces) as already present—and He hoped for or 
even expected its complete establishment within the lifetime 
of His contemporaries; (3) He described the present phase 
of the Kingdom as a process of gradual growth, but did not 
thereby exclude the present phase from terminating in a 
sudden crisis of fulfilment. 

To-day the Kingdom is still in its phase of gradual growth. 
When we pray, “Thy Kingdum come,” we are asking both 
for the furtherance of this process and for a hastening of the 
day of consummation. Now, how can we help in realising 
that for which we pray? Not primarily by labouring at 
schemes of political or economic or even social reform— 
although, as we shall see later (9'*), these have their place. 
We have learned (3°) that by declaring the Kingdom to 
be already present our Lord meant that its supernatural 
powers were available and already in operation. How, then, 
can we help to make it more present? Only by letting its super- 
natural powers operate more freely, and for this nothing is 
needed but that we should humbly exercise a more daring 
faith in the infinite Father. By our faith and prayers to 
permit God to work in us and around us the miracles He 
longs to work, and by the leaven of our influence to help 
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others to exercise the like faith with the like results—that 
is our share in making the Kingdom come. Are we perform- 
ing it? 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. Read 2 EspRAs iv. 22-50, v. 41-55, and consider what are 
the grounds of one’s instinctive feeling that these 
speculations about the tarrying of the Kingdom move 
upon a much lower spiritual plane than do the 
thoughts upon this subject which we have seen to be 
implied in Job and in deutero-Isaiah. 

2. Prosperity is apt to seem to us, as to Job, the expression 
of Divine favour, and yet the men we most admire 
are those who have used adversity and profited 
thereby. What change should this make in our 
attitude to adversity? 

3. Was the early Christian Church in Palestine more 
prosperous than Israel under Solomon? And yet for 
the former the Kingdom of God had come. 

4. Which do you feel more keenly—a deliberate injury done 
you by an enemy or thoughtless unkindness from 
your nearest and dearest? Read Amos iii. 2. If 
God were able simply to ignore your acts of treachery 
against Him, could you believe in His love? 

5. What are the suggestions which have most startled you 
in this week’s Studies? Could our Lord be the final 
revelation of God to the world, if our own age or 
any other found nothing perplexing in His teaching? 

6. What aspects of human need would a merely political 
and national deliverance have left unsatisfied among 
the community with which Christ came in contact? 

q. What light do the miracles of our Lord throw (a) upon 
the transformation that the coming of the Kingdom 
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of God will involve; (4) upon the responsibilities of 
those who pray, ‘Thy Kingdom come’? 

8. We know how rapidly an intense spirit of national 
devotion may spread among the people of a country. 
Is there anything to prevent as rapid a diffusion of 
a spirit of loyalty to God? (Think of Wales and 
Korea.) 
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FOURTH WEEK. 


IT NEED NOT TARRY. 


Last week we found that our Lord met the O.T. problem, ‘ Why does the 
Kingdom of God, or the vindication of Jehovah, tarry?’ with the answer, 
It tarries no longer.’ Yet, as we studied our Lord’s teaching, it seemed 
to wear two faces. It seemed to say both that the Kingdom did not tarry 
and that it did tarry. This week we are to seek for the insight which will 
enable us to reduce these contrasted statements to the unity of a single 
thought. We shall find that our Lord’s meaning was, ‘The Kingdom 
need not tarry.’ The Kingdom was already present potentially, so com- 
pletely present that men might avail themselves of its privileges and powers 
without limit. But the condition of man’s appropriation of these privileges 
and powers was unwavering trust or faith. As an effective reality the 
Kingdom was a present fact for every man who would exercise this faith, 
but was still delayed in so far as men refused to exercise faith, Thus our 
Lord’s meaning was really a confirmation of that lesson which the O.T, 
has suggested to us, the lesson that the tarrying of the Kingdom was not 
due to any inscrutable fiat of God but to man himself. Only, instead of 
teaching that what hindered its coming was the need of discipline (3}) or 
the need of atonement (3°), our Lord taught that it was simply the need of 
faith. Was this a contradiction of the lesson of Jop and the lesson of 
Isa. liii.? Not so, but rather a transcending of them. For, before our 
course of study is ended, we shall begin to realise that the Kingdom, which 
was delayed by man’s unbelief and inaugurated by a Man’s faith, brought 
with it in its coming both perfect discipline and perfect atonement. 


FIRST DAY. 


READ Mark xiii. 32; AcTS i. 6-7; Marr. xxiv. 14, 
XxVilil. 19; MARK iv. 29. 


In the course of our Studies last week we came across state- 
ments by our Lord which apparently implied a speedy con- 
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summation of the Kingdom. Now this great event did not 
come to pass in the first generation, nor has it yet come to 
pass. What are we to think of this non-fulfilment? Did Christ 
announce the early culmination as a fact of which He had 
assured knowledge, or as an expectation, or simply as a hope? 

Mk. xili. 32 states in a very impressive way His ignorance 
of the date of this event, and Acts i. 7 points in the same 
direction. Also Mt. xxiv. 14 (ff Mk. xiii. 10) declares that 
it cannot come to pass until the Gospel has been preached in 
the whole world. In estimating the significance of this latter 
declaration, however, we should remember that for the geo- 
graphical knowledge of that age the world was a very much 
smaller thing than we now know it to be; also that in Mr. 
XxVill. 19 Christ bids His eleven disciples commence this world- 
wide proclamation themselves. Again with regard to the former 
statement, both in MK. xiii.and in Mr. xxiv., it occurs in a con- 
text which suggests that, although Christ did not know the exact 
date of the consummation, yet He expected it within the life- 
time of the current generation. Accordingly, we seem led to 
conclude that our Lord really Aofed and, at times at least, 
even expected that there would come to pass within the lifetime 
of His contemporaries that complete establishment of the 
Kingdom which to-day, nineteen centuries later, still appears 
immeasurably remote. Was this a foolish, unwarrantable 
hope? 

That it was unwarrantable, we Christians, on whom He has 
so impressed Himself that we have been unable to refrain from 
surrendering to Him as Lord and Master, can surely never 
believe. But if His hope was not unwarrantable, this means 
that it really might have been fulfilled—that the issue between 
an earlier or a later consummation of the Kingdom was 
actually still indeterminate. Now, since we cannot ascribe 
any fickle wavering of purpose to God, it follows that if the 
date of the consummation was really uncertain, this must have 
been because God intended it to depend upon the attitude of 
man, God will not bind Himself by any prediction as to the 
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time of the consummation, but reserves to Himself full freedom 
(Acts i. 7) to send it whenever He sees that human conditions 
are ripe for it (MK. iv. 29). 

In this way we have arrived already at the thought expressed 
in the title of this week’s Studies, and the remaining days will 
only enrich and develop it. The Kingdom did not need to 
tarry—that was what our Lord saw—and whether it would 
actuaily tarry depended upon man. Accordingly, as He 
watched the effect of His work in evoking faith or provoking 
opposition, it was possible for His anticipations regarding the 
time of the consummation to fluctuate between the nearer and 
the more remote. 

Does the Christian Church to-day care as much as it should 
about the time of the consummation? Some there are, indeed, 
who toil to discover it by ingenious interpretations of prophecy 
and apocalypse. If the conclusions to which our Study to-day 
has led us are true, their labour is in vain. But the more 
common tendency in these days is to take too little interest in 
‘the hope of His coming.” If we loved our Lord better and 
loved mankind better, would we not eagerly study the growth 
of faith around us and throughout the world in order to try to 
read the signs of the time? 


SECOND DAY. 
Reap LUKE xix. 41-44; MAmTT. xxili. 37-39 ; Mark vi. 6. 


Ir we may accept the view that the time of arrival of the con- 
summation was really uncertain, depending on how men availed 
themselves of the power of God in Christ, we shall find that it 
adds to the story of the life of Christ an absorbing human 
interest. It gives a new moving power to such passages as 
those assigned for to-day’s study, by permitting us to interpret 
them in their natural sense as expressions of genuine disap- 
pointment. 

Certainly our Lord must have been familiar from His early 
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years with those O.T. passages which to us, reading them after 
the event, appear so clearly to foreshadow His death on the 
cross. But prophecy is always conditional; if its promises are 
admittedly conditional, so must its darker pictures be likewise. 
Moreover in the case of what appears to us to-day the most 
striking of these prophecies, viz. Isa. lili, we have seen 
above (3?) how it might leave a Jewish reader hopeful of the 
consummation coming at any time. Since it was not spoken 
definitely of the Messiah but of Jehovah’s Servant, the possi- 
bility could not be excluded that the cup of vicarious suffering 
had been drained already in the tragic history of the noble 
Jewish martyrs. Accordingly we shall perhaps be taking the 
view which most nearly harmonises all the evidence at our 
disposal, if we venture to suppose that our Lord began His 
public ministry with a solemn consciousness, on the one hand, 
that the establishment of the Kingdom might cost a criminal 
tragedy like that foreshadowed in Isa. liii., but, on the other 
hand, with the great and glad hope (of which we seem to see 
the last flicker in the Gethsemane prayer—Mk. xiv. 36) that 
the Father, unto whom all things were possible, might by a 
human life of perfect faith be permitted to fulfil His gracious 
purpose toward mankind in some way less grievously tarnished 
by human sin and guilt. Certainly a passage like LK. xix. 41-44 
is calculated to suggest the impression that our Lord had 
really hoped that the Jews would respond to His message and 
that the ripening phase of the Kingdom would proceed so 
rapidly that the consummation would arrive in His own 
lifetime. 

How had He dared to hope this? Mainly, as we shall see 
to-morrow, because of His unparalleled faith in the Father, 
but also partly because of His faith in man. It was difficult 
for Him to believe that men could long remain deaf to such 
a wondrous message from the Father as He had to utter, sup- 
ported by miracles which so demonstratively illustrated its 
reality (MK. vi. 6). When, however, they did prove stubbornly 
deaf, He realised that things must take a different course, and 
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the Messiah must be taken away from them for a time 
(Mr. xxiii, 39). But surely His death and resurrection would 
t give to the message of the Kingdom an irresistible power 
(of. JN. xii. 24), and, if so, the Kingdom would be ripe for its 
consummation before very many years should pass. 
“Hopeth all things ””—do we not see now where St. Paul got 
that great thought about true Christian love? Our Lord loved 
man as none other ever did. Therefore He had the eyes to 
see in the unlovely men of His day possibilities of a faith so 
~ perfect as to permit the Father to usher in the perfected King- 
dom without any tarrying. To us His hope is apt to seem 
foolish. But then we do not love as He loved, and so we 
have not eyes to see what He saw—the truth that human faith 
_ might have ripened in His day—the truth that it may ripen in 
our own. For faith is “the gift of God” (Epu. ii. 8), and no 
man’s nature was fashioned for any other purpose than to 
receive that gift. 


THIRD DAY. 
ReAD Mark i. 10-11 ; MATT. xvii. 20; Mark x. 27, ix. 23. 


We have seen one explanation of how Christ dared to entertain 
the magnificent hope that, in spite of all appearances to the 
contrary, the consummation of the Kingdom might really be 
brought to pass in His own lifetime. But the great explanation 
was His unexampled faith in the limitless power of God. How 
did He find it possible to cling to His magnificent hope? He 
found it possible because He unwaveringly trusted God’s call 
of Himself to the Messianic mission (MK. i. 10-11); because 
nothing is too great for the man of faith to dare to pray for 
and attempt (Mv. xvii. 20); because to Him who can keep a 
man scatheless even amid the temptations of riches it would 
not have been impossible to set free the Jewish nation from 
the shackles of their faithless past, if only in believing penitence 
they had trusted His grace (Mk. x. 27, ix. 23), and a regenerated 
nation might have speedily transformed the whole world. Was 
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not the faith of our Lord, after all, no more than reasonable 
if God is really God, and ought we not to feel convicted of 
unbelief if we have at all felt that His magnificent hope was 
unwarrantable ? 

The challenging question which concludes the preceding 
paragraph is not meant to be answered hastily, for the conse- 
quences (both in our own prayer-life and in our estimate of 
Christ) of a sincere answer one way or the other are so 
momentous. Take the verses cited from Mr. xvii, Mk. x. 
and ix.; ponder them well in their context; and only then 
decide which is more sane and more God-fearing—Christ’s hope 
or our own surprise at it. 


FOURTH DAY. 
READ Mark xiii. 28-33. 


Tus passage is an exhortation to keep scanning the signs of 
the times so as to be ready for the consummation when it 
comes. The hunger in our hearts for that which the Father 
is longing to send ought to keep us always watchful, always 
expectant, always prepared to encounter, within the course of 
events, God’s unmistakable vindication of His holy purposes. 
Now, this prayerful expectancy was habitually Christ’s own 
attitude, and Mk. xiii. (cf MrT. xxiv. and x. 17-22; LK. xxi.) 
gives us—perhaps somewhat confused in the reporting, possibly, 
as many critics think, mixed up with unauthentic elements— 
His anticipations regarding the course of events. Looking 
back from our own later standpoint, we can see that some of 
these anticipations were fulfilled, viz. in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, but that Christ’s expectation of the consummation 
within His own generation was not fulfilled. Many Christian 
readers, regarding the chapter as definite prediction rather 
than anticipation, and unable to believe that Christ can have 
been mistaken, have assumed that, because in actual fact the 
Second Advent did not coincide in time with the destruction 
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of Jerusalem, Christ must have meant to prophesy two (or 
even many) distinct comings. But there are very grave 
difficulties in the way of such a view: (1) There is no trace 
elsewhere in Christ’s teaching or in apocalyptic thought of 
more than a single coming in judgment; (2) the distinction 
between two comings has to be read into the chapter by the 
light of our later knowledge, and is not clearly taught by the 
chapter itself; (3) v. 30, if it is in its right position, must 
refer to all that has gone before, and therefore must include 
the final judgment referred to in vv. 24-27. On the other 
hand, the view which we have ventured to adopt, viz. that 
Christ’s announcement of the consummation as close at hand 
was not prediction but hope and expectation—a reasonable 
hope based on His faith in God and man—has to face the 
difficulty that v. 31 is too strong to be applied to a mere hope, 
and yet, if the verse is in its right place, its application must 
include the announcement in z. 30. Is this difficulty an in- 
superable one? 

As we proceed with the study of our Lord’s teaching, we 
shall often find that in our efforts at interpretation we need to 
be simultaneously on our guard against literalism and against 
allegorising. His habit of mind reveals itself as poetic rather 
than philosophic, and His utterances were addressed to a race 
little gifted with the power of abstract thought. Our modern 
mental habits make us apt to suppose that Christ had in all 
cases an intellectually formulated conception before His mind, 
and that he deliberately sought for pictorial expressions of this 
in order to make it popularly comprehensible ; but probably 
this is often a mistake. St. John represents Him as speaking 
in pictures even to the cultured Nicodemus, and probably He 
habitually thought in pictures as creative minds have so often 
done. ‘The truth we have to search for, therefore, in inter- 
preting His words, is often neither their literal meaning nor a 
hidden allegory, but the spirit of the picture. 

Now let us apply this principle towards the solution of the 
difficulty which has met us in the passage for to-day. If our 
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Lord is here thinking in pictures, then it is for the picture as a 
picture-thought that He claims a truth more abiding than 
heaven and earth. And of every really great picture the truth 
is neither its details nor a definitely conceived allegory in the 
mind of the artist, but the spirit of the picture. The view that 
the chapter is a prediction of wo events, viz. the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the final consummation, and the other view 
that it is an allegorical presentation of the truth that all great 
historical events are part of the process of consummating the 
Kingdom, and in that sense constitute together an invisible 
Second Advent, are both of them ¢vamslations of Christ’s 
picture into the language, respectively, of history and of 
abstract religious thought. The translations may perhaps be 
good translations, but they are not more than this. Christ 
spoke what He saw and what He saw was a picture—a picture 
of the awful glory of God’s- final victory. This awful glory was 
what absorbed His gaze and not the details of time or place. 
Yet that which made it possible for the chronological setting 
of the picture to be what we find it, was also something great ; 
it was His magnificent faith that, because God was God, an 
early victory was—in spite of adverse facts—both possible and 
likely. 


FIFTH DAY. 
READ Mark il. 20; Marv. xi. 16-19, xii. 43-45, xvi. I-4. 


WE have seen what a magnificent hope inspired the life of our 
Lord, and how far it was from being—for those who judge by 
faith, not by sight—unreasonable. At the same time we must 
realise that it was equally far from being an impetuous, head- 
strong anticipation, blind to adverse facts. Indeed, Christ’s 
words and conduct were so utterly free from rash assurance, 
that they provide us with no really decisive proof that He did 
not foresee from the first that the way to the consummation 
would lie through His own death, although, if Mx. i. 15 gives 
an accurate summary of His original message, it is difficult to 
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resist the impression that at the beginning He hoped for a 
consummation so near as to make it natural to combine the 
preliminary and final phases in one single phrase announcing 
the Kingdom as a whole to be close at hand. Yet, even if 
this impression be correct, Mk. ii. 20 shows that quite early 
in the Galilean ministry His eyes were already open to at least 
the strong probability of His death. Mr. xi. 16-19 shows that, 
while the Baptist was still alive, Christ had already attained a 
thorough insight into the character of His generation. They 
were like capricious, peevish children who, no matter what was 
done for them, would be sure to complain that things were not 
going according to their liking. Again, if St. Matthew rather 
than St. Luke gives the true context for the saying of Mr. xii. 
43-45, the passage seems to mean that Christ had by that 
time been forced to the conclusion that, so far as the bulk of 
His generation was concerned, the purifying effect of His own 
past labours was going to be only temporary, and that the 
nation was about to go back to its old courses, more hardened 
than before He came. In MT. xvi. 4 He lays His finger upon 
the root of the Jewish inability to recognise the significance of 
His words and His miracles, and the persistent demand for the 
kind of prodigies which they had been in the habit of associ- 
ating with the coming Messianic age. It was due, He saw, 
to the most serious of all causes—to their infidelity towards 
their lawful God and their preference for the idols of their own 
imagination. In the light of all these passages, it is abundantly 
evident that Christ’s magnificent hope was tempered with the 
most sane and clear-eyed recognition of adverse facts. This is 
one of the marks of the perfection of His faith. It is fear, not 
faith, that blinds itself, because it is afraid to acknowledge 
facts. If, like our Lord, we absolutely trusted the Father and 
left in His hands the victory of our purposes, in the faith that 
His infinitude is freely on the side of all that is good in man 
and good for man, we should be saved many blunders; for 
then we should not be afraid to look facts in the face and see 


them as they are. 
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SLX TEE DAY: 


Reap LuKE xiv. 28-33, x. 21, xiii. 31-33; Mark ili. 14; 
Matt. v. 10-12. 


To-pay we have to observe the attitude which our Lord 
preserved in the midst of this conflict between His hope and 
adverse facts. LK. xiv. 28-33 describes the attitude which He 
required of those who would follow Him. They must not 
volunteer under an impulse born of extravagant hopes, but 
must count the cost and be ready for any sacrifice which the 
service of the Kingdom might prove to demand. The advice 
which Christ here gave to others He had always practised 
Himself. In the wilderness He had thought out the path of 
duty and counted the cost (MrT. iv. 1-11), and He had never 
wavered since as the cost became clearer and clearer. LK. x. 21 
reflects the holy gladness with which Christ accepted the 
circumstance that His work was succeeding only among the 
humble, although the fact of its rejection by the men of 
influence meant the failure of His early hope. Lk. xiii. 32 
breathes a composure which nothing can disturb. He is 
utterly willing to endure that which He now knows that the 
Father has in store for Him, and He is certain that nothing 
different from what the Father intends will be allowed to befall 
Him. Note how early in His ministry our Lord takes the 
precaution of arranging for the carrying on of His work in the 
event of His own path leading Him to death (Mk. iii. 14; 
Oya 17). 

In the light of all that we have learned this week, cannot we 
already see how relevant to the whole problem of Christian 
suffering is the exhortation of Mr. vy. 10-12? The consumma- 
tion need not tarry, and yet it tarries. Because the perfect 
Kingdom tarries, even the sons of the Kingdom may still be 
called upon to suffer. But the suffering is only in the path of 
its service. Against all other suffering—useless suffering— 
there is available for us, as there was for our Master, the 
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_ fulness of the Father’s power, because for us, as for Him, 
the Kingdom is already present. And since thus we need 
endure no useless suffering, but only such suffering as furthers 
the Kingdom, we can in suffering rejoice and be exceeding 
glad. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. Why is it un-Christian to think that the consummation of 
the Kingdom depends upon the passing of a certain 
number of years? 

2. Is there not something equally un-Christian in the com- 
fortable assumption to which we are so prone, that we 
cannot possibly become sinless until the date of our 
death has arrived, while after that God will make us 
sinless at once? 

3. Of the fact that God has not brought the world to its 
perfect consummation before now there seem to be 
three possible explanations, viz. (a) that He was 
neither able nor desirous to do so; (4) that He was 
able but not desirous; (c) that He was desirous but 
not able. Of these alternatives which do you feel to 
be the least difficult? What sort of practical restric- 
tions does true love—and therefore especially God’s 
love—impose upon itself just because it is love? 

4. A certain headmaster was wont to get violently angry 
when any one brought him not bad but despondent 
reports of some of his pupils. ‘Don’t destroy my 
faith in my boys!” he would vehemently exclaim. 
Can you explain his anger and justify his attitude 
from the pages of the N.T.? 

5. Is it true that love is blind? 

6. Look up Mr. ix. 22. The woman attributes her cure to 
the touching of His garment. Jesus tells her what was 
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the real cause of her cure. He never says, “I have 
made you whole.” Why not? 

4. Make a list of all the exclamations of our Lord over 
men’s faithlessness, or little faith, or no faith, or 
unwillingness to believe. 

8. If we had a message to give, we should concern ourselves 
with the men of influence and be apt to find our time too 
valuable for commonplace and ignorant people. Can 
you suggest how our Lord was so devoutly thankful 
that such was not the case in His Father’s Kingdom ? 

9 From 4° it becomes clear that a certain kind of suffering 
is the portion of the sons of the Kingdom. Give an 
illustration from modern life of the kind of suffering 
that is meant and an illustration of the kind that is not 
meant, 
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FIFTH WEEK. 


THE KINGDOM AS PRESENT. 


LasT week we found that the two lessons, that the Kingdom does not 
tarry and that it tarries, came into unity in the thought that it need not 
tarry—z.e. in the thought of it as a present and available reality, de- 
pendent, however, for the complete effectiveness of its manifestation on a 
responsive faith which men in general had not yet learned to give. We 
must proceed now to study the two aspects of Christ’s message of the 
Kingdom—the two phases of the Kingdom—more fully than we have yet 
done, and first let us consider the Kingdom in its present phase. 

To obtain the right standpoint for an understanding, let us recall what 
we learned in the Studies of the second week about the way in which 
Hebrew faith was gradually led to the apocalyptic idea of a miraculous 
Messianic age. The root of the Messianic hope was faith in the grace 
and power of the covenant God, which seemed to make it only natural 
that He should accord prosperity to His servants except when their sins 
prevented Him (2) 8), and to make it unnatural that He should permit still 
more unrighteous nations to triumph over them (27), and that He should 
allow pain, sorrow, oppression, and death to be rampant in His world 
(245). All these things were natural in the sense of being so usual 
that men had learned to expect them to continue; but the fact that they 
were so much the rule meant that the existing age was an evil age, largely 
given over to the sway of Satan. From the point of view of faith such an 
order of things was unnatural to a good and omnipotent God, and there- 
fore could not possibly last. There must be close at hand a new age, a 
fundamentally different order in which Jehovah would no longer unnatur- 
ally restrict Himself, but would let His omnipotence have free play in the 
service of His love and righteousness. This Messianic age would thus be 
supernatural, not in the sense of being lawless or chaotic, for all its features 
were to be the free, natural expression of that good and righteous character 
of God which had hitherto kept itself under restraint, but in the sense that 
the order of things which men had learned to count natural would, at every 
point where it was defective, be supplemented by unprecedented agencies 
transforming it into an age of perfect blessedness, 
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Now Christ’s message, as we have seen, was that this new age had 
begun. How, then, should we expect Him to act? In the first place, we 
should expect Him to be content with ordinary agencies whenever these 
sufficed for His purposes, because the Messianic age was not to be some- 
thing absolutely different from what had gone before, but was only to 
supplement and perfect it. In the second place, we should expect that, 
whenever ordinary agencies did not suffice for His purposes, He would 
freely draw upon the infinite resources of God without pausing to consider 
whether or not the things He desired were—as we should say—physically 
possible (which simply means, intelligibly attested by previous experience). 
This is the second feature which we should expect in His conduct, and it is 
precisely the way in which all the narratives of His miracles represent Him 
as acting. In the third place, we should expect Him to look upon the fact 
that supernatural (z.e. unprecedented) agencies did actually operate at His 
desire as furnishing an irrefragable proof of the truth of His message that 
this Messianic age had begun. And in the fourth place, we should expect 
Him to regard the use of these supernatural powers of the Messianic age 
as no peculiar privilege of His own but as open to all, for on all men—if 
only they had faith to realise it—the Messianic age had dawned. Are 
these expectations confirmed by the Synoptic data? 


FIRST DAY, 
ReaD Matt, xii. 22-32, xl. 20-24, Vill. 5-10, xxVi. 53. 


THE passages for to-day bear upon the third of the points 
just mentioned. In the verses from Mr. xii. our Lord first 
shows convincingly that His miracles can have no other mean- 
ing than that the Messianic age has arrived, and then warns 
His opponents that, since these wonders are thus the work of 
the Spirit of God, to ascribe them to Beelzebub is blasphemy 
against the Spirit, and betrays a hardness of heart fitted to ex- 
clude them from God’s grace both in this age (v. 32, &. V. margin) 
and in that which is to come. In the verses from Mr. xi. 
Christ predicts for the cities of Galilee more exacting judgment 
than for ancient cities notorious for their wickedness, and the 
ground of the judgment is to be that the former have had 
evidence offered them in His mighty works which makes their 
unbelief absolutely inexcusable, 


/ 
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To very many people to-day the N.T. miracles are a 
stumbling-block, instead of being, as they are when rightly 
understood, an indispensable proof of the truth of the Gospel. 
This is because such people think of miracles as a breach of 
order. But this is not the N.T. view. It is a mistake to say, 
as is so often said, that in N.T. times men had not yet attained 
to the idea of the uniformity of nature. Certainly they did not 
construe that idea with the same scientific precision as we now 
use, but they were familiar with a natural order of things— 
a natural course of events, and they knew that in the ordinary 
course of things it was quite impossible for a man to give sight 
to the congenitally blind, or to raise the dead, or to still a 
tempest by his mere command. For the men of Christ’s day, 
then, as for us, there was meaning in the thought of a natural 
order, and for them, as for us, Christ’s miracles were a breach 
ofthat order. But in consequence of their lack of the scientific 
habit of mind, it was probably easier for them than for us to 
stop short with this negative opinion, and Christ’s great 
endeavour was to get them to advance from this negative 
recognition of His miracles as a breach of the natural order, 
to the positive inference that therefore they must be the 
manifestation of a higher order—the promised supernatural 
order of the Messianic age. This was why our Lord was so 
pleased with the faith of the centurion (Mr. viii. 5-10). The 
centurion’s answer showed that he regarded Christ as standing 
in relations with a higher order than the natural, and as 
possessing, in virtue of this fact, a right of command over 
unseen agencies which was as absolute as the military authority 
of an officer over his subordinates. That was the inference 
which the centurion drew from His miraculous deeds, and as 
coming from a Gentile it was a commendably close approxima- 
tion to the interpretation which Christ expected the Jews to 
put upon them. But instead of recognising in His deeds the 
arrival of the hoped-for supernatural age and in Himself 
the Lord of that age, the Jews were content to regard Him 
as a mere prophet and wonder-worker, So Christ commended 
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the centurion’s faith as greater than what He found among 
His own people. 

Evidently, then, we Christians are not required to regard 
the N.T. miracles as a breach of order nor to regard God as 
a disorderly Deity. On the contrary, this is precisely what we 
are required zot to do. The N.T. gospel was the announce- 
ment of the active presence of a supernatural order with which 
men could get into relations and on the privileges and powers 
of which they could draw. If this supernatural order was 
really present, it must manifest its presence in supernatural 
occurrences. If it had not done so, then the announcement 
of its presence would have been no more than a speculation, 
destitute of practical value. Thus the N.T. miracles—not the 
miracles of Christ alone, but those of the early Church generally 
—were and are an indispensably necessary evidence of the 
truth of the Gospel; and the fact—if it be a fact—that miracles 
are less frequent to-day, is an indication that in some degree 
we have fallen away from the Christianity of the N.T. The 
Gospel is the meaning of the miracles; the miracles are the 
being of the Gospel. 


For many N.T. scholars the presumption that miracles do not happen 
has become a guiding principle of criticism. The Christian, on the other 
hand, should proceed on the assumption that, unless the message of the 
Kingdom was false, miracles are to be expected. Of course it is quite 
permissible to call in question the narrative of this or that particular 
miracle. But when this is done it must be on the specific ground of 
discrepancies or questionable features in the records, not on the ground of 
the improbability of miracle in general. 


‘Miracle’ and ‘the supernatural’ are unsatisfactory ex- 
pressions. Etymologically they express only wonder and 
a baffled understanding. But their acquired Christian meaning 
is positive. ‘They are occurrences of which the human condi- 
tion is not the self-competent manipulation of ascertained 
means, but is a definite exertion of our trust in the Father. 
To base our belief in Christianity on miracle and the super- 
natural in this sense of the terms need not be to base it on 
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external evidence ; on the contrary, it is to found it on what 
we may test in our own experience. To work miracles and 
make confident drafts upon the supernatural is our Christian 
duty and privilege. Yet miracle-working is no easy activity. 
It is controlled by stringent conditions. It is a grace which 
we earn with our whole soul’s tasking. Mr. xxvi. 53 shows 
the utterly unlimited claims which our Master felt Himself at 
liberty to make upon the resources of the Father. Neverthe- 
less He did not make unrestrained use of these supernatural 
agencies, and this is the next fact we have to consider. 


SECOND DAY. 


ReaD Matt. iv. 1-7; DEvT. Vili. 3, vi. 16; 
EXopD. xvii. 7. 


THE powers of the Messianic age were physically unlimited, 
because they were the free working of the omnipotent love 
and righteousness of God; for this very reason, however, 
their use was subject to strict moral and spiritual conditions. 
Which of these conditions is it that Mr. iv. 1-4 represents 
Christ as being tempted to transgress? In seeking to answer 
this question, it is natural to be guided by the quotation from 
DEUT. viii. 3, with which He repelled the tempter. Our Lord 
had a very deep knowledge of the Scriptures, and His citations 
were never superficial. To suppose that He had in mind the 
context as well as the actual words quoted is, therefore, only 
reasonable, the more so as the quotation apart from its O.T. 
context does not seem very apposite. Now the passage in 
Deuteronomy describes how, in order to humble and test 
the Israelites, Jehovah led them into the wilderness away from 
all visible means of support, and there, after first suffering 
them to hunger, Himself supplied their wants by utterly 
unprecedented means,—the purpose of this whole discipline 
being that, before entering the Promised Land, they might 
learn to depend not on material things but on God. This 
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O.T. context helps us to understand Christ’s answer. May 
we not suppose Him to have felt that just as the Israelites, 
before being allowed to enter Canaan, were led by God into 
the wilderness to be disciplined by hunger and hardship, so 
it was the Father who had sent Him too into the wilderness 
for a period of testing before allowing Him to enter on the 
activities of the Messianic era? If so, then it would be wrong 
of Him to do anything but wait upon His Father’s will. He 
must not cut short the discipline by any act of His own. 
The discipline was itself imposed for the ends of the Kingdom, 
and the supernatural forces of the Kingdom must not be used 
to thwart its own ends. 

The general lesson, then, of the first temptation is that 
no member of the Kingdom—least of all its King and 
Exemplar—is justified in invoking its supernatural powers for 
the ends of mere inclination, no matter how innocent, or of 
mere personal longing, no matter how acute, but only for the 
purposes of what he is sure to be the Father’s will, viz. the 
ends of the Kingdom ; and further, that none of the material 
accessories of life is an indispensable means to these ends, 
since the infinite Father can always make other provision 


(cf. MT. vi. 31-33). 


Regarding the interpretation of the temptations there is variety of 
opinion, Of the first temptation a common view is that (a) Christ was 
tempted to work a miracle on His own behalf instead of only on behalf 
of others, and that (4) this would have been wrong because it was 
His duty to become in all points like unto His brethren. But 
(4) loses its point when we remember that, since the Kingdom is 
still a present reality, all who are Christ’s brethren are entitled to 
draw upon its supernatural agencies. And (a) when separated from (4) 
becomes only a less accurate way of expressing the lesson drawn above. 
It is wrong to seek miraculous assistance for merely private ends, 
whether our own or other people's, and the ends of the Kingdom are always 
good both for ourselves and for others. 


On turning next to the second temptation, we find that the 
O.T. quotation with which our Lord repels the tempter is 
again taken from a context which alludes to the experience 
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of Israel in the wilderness. ‘Ye shall not tempt the Lord 
your God as ye tempted Him in Massah,” and at Massah the 
Israelites’ demand for a miraculous supply of water was a 
tempting of God because it was inspired by a desire for an 
ocular demonstration of whether Jehovah was really among 
them or not (Ex. xvii. 7). The general lesson, then, of 
Christ’s answer to this temptation is that although miracles 
are in reality a perfect proof of the fact that the omnipotence 
of God is freely available on behalf of those that trust in Him 
(in other words, of the fact that the Kingdom has come), yet 
they must not be worked simply for the purpose of proving 
this to sceptical minds. And this rule has an excellent reason 
behind it. If Christ had flung Himself down from the temple- 
parapet in order to convince His sceptical countrymen that 
the Kingdom had come and that He was its Messiah, His 
preservation from being dashed to pieces would not really 
have proved this, but something quite different. It would 
have proved that the omnipotence of God was now available 
to be drawn upon jor the satisfaction of all the whims of 
unbelieving men, whereas the Kingdom of God really meant 
an order of things in which God’s omnipotence was available 
to be freely drawn upon only for the perfecting of the world 
and human life. Therefore, if Christ had, then or at any 
time, made a call upon the supernatural resources of God 
simply for the sake of gratifying the sceptically minded, He 
would have been asking the Father to depart from the 
principles of the Kingdom, and so He would have been 
tempting or provoking God. 


THIRD DAY. 


READ Mark iii. 1-6; MATT. ix. 30, vii. 22-23 ; 
LUKE xX. 20, xvi. 31. 


MIRACLE is not to be employed for private ends nor for 
convincing sceptics. For what ends, then, may it be rightly 
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used? Mk. iii, 1-6 sheds much light upon this question. 
Christ works a miracle on the Sabbath at the risk of 
jeopardising His mission by making the Pharisees frantic 
against Him (v. 6). What impels Him to do so is the 
spectacle of a lifé which has had its usefulness largely 
destroyed by a physical defect (7. 4). Since, with the 
supernatural agencies of the Kingdom to draw upon, He is 
able to undo this evil, His love and pity cannot be content 
to let the opportunity go past. This case may be taken as 
representative of the principle upon which all Christ’s miracles 
of healing, of exorcism, and of raising the dead are to be 
interpreted. Every man ought to have his eyes open to 
opportunities of helping his fellow-men to escape from any 
of the ills of life. The availability of supernatural agencies 
introduces no new principle; it only widens the range of the 
ills against which it is possible to give effective help. Notice 
that Christ seemed never to hesitate in treating diseases and 
physical or mental defects as really evil things, against which 
it was right for Him to invoke the supernatural powers of the 
Kingdom whenever requested to do so. St. John records 
a case where He cured a disease even although He regarded 
it as the merited penalty of past sin (JN. v. 14). How are we 
to reconcile this willingness of Christ with His refusal in the 
wilderness to invoke supernatural agency for the ending of 
His hunger? The answer is to be found in the fact that His 
hunger was due not to anything fundamentally wrong in the 
system of things, not to that Kingdom of Satan which the 
Kingdom of God was to overthrow, but to the simple fact that 
the Father had led Him away into the wilderness. On the 
other hand, disease, physical infirmity, etc., were universally 
recognised as the work of Satan, and appeals to Christ for 
supernatural deliverance from them were indications of an 
incipient faith in the Kingdom which it was His duty to 
encourage. 

While our Lord estimated very highly the evidential value 
of His miracles for those who had in them the rudiments of 
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faith, yet He was perfectly aware that, where this was absent, 
miracles had no educative value (LK. xvi. 31), and indeed 
created an excitement and an eagerness for merely physical 
benefit which distracted men’s attention from His teaching. 
Hence His anxiety on many occasions to keep His miracles 
from becoming widely known (Mr. ix. 30; cf also MK. i. 44, 
V. 43, Vii. 33, 36, Vill. 23, 26). For, although Christ valued 
very highly the privilege of being able to employ supernatural 
forces for the ending of the physical and mental evils of life, 
yet He counted this ability the least of the joys of the 
members of the Kingdom (LK. x. 20), and even considered 
that it was capable of being possessed to some extent by 
men who were not truly members of the Kingdom at all 
(Mr. vii. 22-23). 


There are a few miracles which do not fall within the class we have been 
considering. The coin in the fish’s mouth we may ignore, since MT, 
xvii. 27 is perhaps only a playful way of telling Peter not to worry himself 
over lack of money to pay the tax, seeing that he could by fishing easily 
earn the sum required. (Note that the evangelist does not say that the 
wonderful find actually came to pass.) There remain the cases of the 
wedding at Cana and the feeding of the multitudes, where Christ utilised 
the occurrence of a trivial want, not due to anything fundamentally wrong 
in the system ofthings, as an opportunity for a striking spiritual lesson ; the 
case of the cursing of the fig tree and the case (or cases) of the wonderful catch 
of fish, where again His purpose was educative ; the stiiling of the tempest, 
where He employed miracle to rebuke weakness of faith ; and the walking 
upon the lake, where in a great crisis of His mission, having sent away 
His disciples in order that He might be the better able to avert a threatened 
popular insurrection, He found Himself without any natural means of re- 
joining His followers in their extremity, and drew upon the infinite 
resources of God. All these are cases where a striking interference with 
the natural order is brought to pass not for the sake of averting tragedy or 
curing grievous pain, but for ends which at first sight seem very ordinary. 
Only a kingly soul could feel it natural to expend such resources on such 
objects. They impress us as regal acts—acts which perhaps it is difficult 
to imagine any mere member of the Kingdom feeling himself justified in 
imitating under any circumstances, but which might reasonably be performed 
by the King of the Kingdom in virtue of His Messianic mission of inaugurat- 
ing the Kingdom and exhibiting the boundlessness of its resources. 
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FOURTH DAY. 


ReaD (1) MarK vil. 32-34, Vil 22-25; JOHN ix. 6-73 
(2) Mark vi. 13, ix. 28-29 ;, LUKE xili. 14-16. 


Was the ministry of healing by which Christ, as the in- 
augurator of the perfect Messianic age, combated the evils of 
‘this age’ a work entirely of effortless power, or did it cost 
Him labour and prayer? Did He rely solely upon super- 
natural agencies, or did He employ the ordinary means of 
healing practised by His contemporaries and fall back upon 
supernatural agencies only when ordinary means were in- 
adequate or when circumstances called for a special exhibition 
of Messianic power? In the introduction to this week’s 
Studies it was inferred from the nature of the Messianic idea 
that Christ would be likely. to use ordinary means in His 
work whenever these sufficed, and this probability is not 
discounted by the fact that the works of healing which the 
Gospels single out for commemoration are mostly such as 
were wrought by a simple word or touch. The purpose 
which these Gospels were intended to serve made it but 
natural and right to limit the narrative by selecting only the 
more striking of our Lord’s works of healing. Yet, in these 
very Gospels themselves we find slight but sufficient indica- 
tions of a background of other cures which must have 
appeared to the beholders much less extraordinary since they 
were accompanied by the application of the simple medical 
remedies of their day. 

To-day’s references to Mk, vii. and viii. and JN. ix. are cases 
where the narrative explicitly records cures in which physical 
means were employed. It is of no importance that modern 
science would declare that the instrumentality which really 
effected the cure was the sufferer’s faith in the Healer and in 
His choice of means, and that the means themselves had no 
efficacy. That may be true, but the point is that in these 
cases Christ availed Himself of what would seem to the 
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mind of His day a not unreasonable curative application. 
Now, we have three pieces of evidence which suggest that 
these cases, so far from being exceptional, illustrate Christ’s 
usual practice, and that the cures which He worked by a 
simple word or touch, although numerous, were not so frequent 
as to cease to surprise the beholders. The first bit of evidence 
is Mx. vi. 13. The Twelve, when sent out upon a mission 
of preaching, healing, and exorcism like their Master’s, used 
oil in healing the sick, and it is only natural to suppose that 
in this they were copying a customary method of Christ’s. 
The second is MK. ix. 29 (A.V.). There would have been 
no point in Christ’s saying that ¢4zs kind of ailment could be 
cured by prayer alone, unless He meant that for other kinds 
physical appliances had some effect and were to be employed. 
Lk. xiii. 14-16 is an instance of a third line of evidence, viz. 
the Pharisees’ indignation at Christ for healing on the Sabbath. 
It may be doubted whether even Pharisees could have re- 
garded Christ’s healing as ‘work’ and so as a breach of the 
Sabbath-law, if His customary method had been to heal by 
an effortless word or touch. 

On these grounds we may perhaps take it as true (1) that 
Christ’s ministry of healing was a work in which He used 
the curative applications of His day, drawing upon super- 
natural agencies only as a supplementary resource ; (2) that 
it therefore made heavy demands upon His time and physical 
strength, and (3) that He felt the need of constant prayer 
in order to keep Himself spiritually in tone for the acts of 
faith involved in His more striking cures (MK. ix. 29). 

Shall we not lay these thoughts to heart? The supernatural 
life of the Kingdom of God which we are called to lead is 
no easy magic. (1) We are not excused from using the 
ascertained means that lie within our reach. (2) We have 
to think at least as carefully and to labour at least as hard 
as the ordinary man of the world. (3) We have to pray as 
most of us have never prayed yet—pray until there pulses 
freely through us the life of Jesus Christ, who chose and 
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appointed us that whatsoever we ask of the Father in His 
name, He may give it us (JN. xv. 16). 


FIFTH DAY. 


READ JOHN xi. 41-44; Marv. xii. 29, xvil. 14-20; MARK 
xl. 23-24. 


Our concern this week has been not at all with the causes 
that may have been actually at work in the cures which Christ 
was able to effect, but only with the principles of conduct 
that He consciously prescribed to Himself in His healing 
ministry. It is, therefore, no argument against the view taken 
in yesterday’s study, to point to the cases of people healed 
without any act of Christ’s will, by simply touching Him 
(of. Mk. ili. 10, v. 27-29, vi. 56). Apparently His more 
striking works occasioned at times a popular excitement which 
made the people regard everything about Him as possessed 
of magical properties. That this belief itself may easily have 
been the cause of the cures resulting from mere mechanical 
contact with Christ’s body or garments is a fact well known 
to modern science; but it was not understood in the first 
century, and so it is not surprising that these strange cases 
led the second evangelist into a very physical idea of how 
Christ’s power of healing operated (MK. v. 30). Our Lord’s 
own teaching, however, does not lend any support to such 
a conception. Nothing physical whatever—not even the 
growth of the hairs of the head—takes place independently 
of His Father, and so He can be indifferent to the question 
of mediate instrumentality. Whether His cures are effected 
through visible means or without them, they are all wrought 
through the blessing of God. The Father had never desired 
His world to be a place of calamity, disease, and death, and 
now that the Messianic age has arrived, all the omnipotence 
of God is available for the putting down of these evils (cf, 
however, the concluding paragraph of 4°). Wherever, there- 
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fore, the means provided by God in the past are insufficient, 
appeal may be freely made to the unknown reserves of the 
Divine resources. 

Notice that this attitude of Christ in respect of the so- 
called ‘miraculous’ is the very same as the Christian attitude 
of prayer. Christian prayer is for objects which we cannot 
securely achieve by our own contriving, but which our 
knowledge of God makes us believe to have His approval, 
and which we therefore trust that He is able and ready to 
bring to pass at our request, even though to our limited 
knowledge they may sometimes appear impossible. Accord- 
ingly, ‘mzracle, in the Christian sense, and prayer are just 
the outer and inner aspects of the same fact—that the universe 
ts not a fixed mechanical system, but a Messianic order in which 
the unlimited resources of God are freely available to us 
for all right ends. 

If we realise this, we shall not be astonished to find our 
Lord saying (JN. xi. 41-42) that the miracle of Lazarus’ 
resurrection was an answer to prayer. It does not appear, 
indeed, that an act of unspoken prayer preceded every one 
of His miracles (¢f, however, MK. vii. 34, “looking up to 
heaven”). He knew the Father so intimately (Mr. xi. 27) 
that He did not have to wrestle, as we need, for assurance 
of His Father’s will. But His whole life was led in the spirit 
of prayer, and was maintained at that level by periods of 
protracted devotion, and this was the secret of the regal calm 
of His miraculous deeds. The spirit of prayer, however, 
is also the spirit of an obedience which knows no com- 
promise with sin. So, while in JN. xi. we hear Christ 
describing His miracles as answers to prayer, we need not 
be surprised to hear Him in Mr. xii. 29 attributing His 
power of miracle to His having overpowered Satan in the 
great temptation in the wilderness. 

Prayer and obedience, then, are the two great conditions 
of miracle-working. But both prayer and obedience have 
their root in faith (taking this word in Christ’s sense of 
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personal trust reposing on knowledge of character). Prayer is 
the intercourse with God to which faith impels, and obedience 
is the kind of conduct to which faith instinctively prompts 
(f 14 a). So faith, because it includes prayer and obedience, 
may be said to be the sole condition of miracle-working ; and 
this is precisely what Christ declares regarding it (MT. xvii. 
20; Mk. xi. 23-24). Notice how keen was His disappoint- 
ment on hearing of His disciples’ failure to work the miracle 
asked of them (Mr. xvii. 17). With this cry of our Lord’s 
disappointment ringing in our ears, let us look back over 
our own past efforts to benefit our fellow-men, and ask our- 
selves whether our lives have been a fulfilment of JN. xv. 16. 


SIXTH DAY. 
ReaD Mart. xi. 11-15 ; LUKE xi. 5-10, xviii. 1-7. 


PossIBLy there are some who, even after all that this week’s 
Studies have taught us, still shrink back from the thought of 
working miracles themselves or of praying for supernatural 
benefits. A miracle is, as we have seen (51), not a disorderly 
occurrence, but the manifestation of a higher order. The 
question, however, may suggest itself,—Why should there be a 
higher order? Is not the supposed lower order (¢.e. what we 
call the system of nature) the creation of God? And if so, 
must it not be good, and is it not impious to wish that it should 
be broken in upon and transformed into something different 
and ‘higher’? These are very serious questions. If their 
contention had to be admitted, this would be equivalent to a 
condemnation of the idea of a Messianic age altogether, and 
so to a condemnation of the message that our Lord preached. 

The first answer that may be made to them is that the 
system of nature, as hitherto known to wus, even though it has 
its source in God, is in actual fact imperfect. Compared with 
our ideals, it ¢s a ‘lower’ order. This is not the verdict of 
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mere worldly discontent alone. It was, as we have seen, the 
verdict of the deepest and best Hebrew faith. It has also 
been the verdict of the most spiritual souls of the great land 
of India. While differing from one another greatly in their 
systems of thought, they have with one accord looked away 
from the natural order as not being an adequate and worthy 
manifestation of an infinite God. And it has been the sad 
verdict of many a soul in Christendom, which, unable to 
recognise God in the natural order and not knowing of any 
other, has denied Him altogether. 

An answer like the foregoing, however, is not satisfying. If 
the natural order is imperfect, why does it exist? Why should 
there be two orders, and not one alone, and that the best? 
Perhaps we may get a suggestion towards an explanation from 
the passages forto-day. Letuslookatthem. Of Mr. xi. 11-15 
the most probable interpretation is that obtained by trans- 
lating the last clause of v. 12, “‘ Men of violence carry it away 
as plunder.” The meaning of the whole passage then comes 
to be that John was pre-eminent among the prophets because, 
while the faith of earlier times had only ventured to prophesy 
a Kingdom of God in the future (¢% v. 13), John’s mission had 
inaugurated a period in which faith rose to the height of actually 
laying hold of the Kingdom, and, through an importunity which 
would take no refusal, making it a present possession. So 
interpreted, the passage conveys a lesson which is startling, 
indeed, but not more startling than the similar estimate of 
the value of importunate faith expressed in the parables of 
Lx. xi. 5-8, xviii. 1-7 (Gf also Lk. xi. 9-10; Mr. vil. 7-8). 
In the relations between man and man, importunity generally 
gets its own way, and the same principle, it is implied, holds 
good in the relations between man and God. The idea is, as 
has been said, a startling one. Do we not regret the fact that 
among men those who do not hesitate to ask for what they 
want gain their ends, while other men, with as good a case but 
less ready to beg, have to go unsatisfied? And does not the 
suggestion repel us that the same principle operates in the 
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prayer-life? Second thoughts, however, may alter our opinion. 
After all there is something right and wholesome in the fact 
that in human relationships the frank statement of desire earns 
its own reward. Reluctance to make requests of our fellows 
implies a spirit which is unwilling to give the uncertain friendli- 
ness of the world the benefit of the doubt. On the other hand, 
he who does not hesitate to ask presumes upon the essential good- 
nature of mankind—presumes upon the likelihood that it will be 
a pleasure to his fellows to give him what he wants whenever 
they learn that he wants it. Now this presuming upon human 
friendliness, however grossly selfish may be the ends which 
the presumption often serves, is in itself a noble thing. To 
take for granted that simply because I have a wish, another 
man will welcome an opportunity of bringing my wish to pass, 
is to exercise a faith in the brotherhood of man which, even 
when misdirected, is inherently admirable. After all, then, it 
is right and good that among men a confiding urgency of appeal 
should have its reward. But now, does not the same reflection 
apply to importunity in prayer? If honest importunity towards 
men implies a praiseworthy trust in the ultimate brotherliness 
of man, may not importunity toward God imply a faith in the 
Fatherliness of God which persists unshaken in its trust by all 
appearances to the contrary? Prayer—and in an exceptional 
degree humble importunity in prayer—springs from faith in the 
Fatherliness of God; it shows that the childlike nature is being 
born in man. This is why our Lord values it. It is for such 
true children that the Father longs. But men will not pray if 
they can get what they want without praying. Therefore, if 
men are to be taught to pray, there must be two different orders 
of experience and capacity—a less satisfying one which is 
open to men whether they pray or not, and a more satisfying 
one which is unlocked to them only through prayer. Other- 
wise they will not be driven to prayer; they wili not be 
educated out of self-sufficiency into childlikeness; they will 
never know the joy of self-surrender nor make proof of the 
matchless love of God. Here, then, we have reached an 
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answer to our problem. We have found a worthy reason why 
there should be two orders, a lower order and a higher, a 
natural and a supernatural. And we see that God longs to act 
toward men upon the principles of the higher or supernatural 
order, and that the act of faith and prayer through which 
miracles are wrought, instead of implying irreverent discontent 
with the natural order which God designed for us, is really 
the human condition permitting the Father to use on man’s 
behalf the full infinitude of His resources which He is yearning 
to employ. 


Wote.—For the benefit of those readers who may wish to think out this 
subject a little further, the following reflections are offered by way of 
suggestion. It is desirable to reach a philosophically simpler way of 
formulating the conclusions reached above. To distinguish the ‘natural’ 
and the ‘supernatural’ as two separate orders is convenient for certain 
purposes of thought; but the ‘supernatural’ enters the realm of the 
‘natural’ on each occasion when a ‘miracle’ occurs, and so the former 
cannot be an order of existence entirely distinct from the latter. Accord- 
ingly it may be better to think of a single universe, existing in God, and 
functioning with two (or probably rather with many) different potentials 
corresponding to the varying spiritual quality of the demand which our 
faith makes upon that God in whom the universe exists. Or perhaps we 
should say, more simply still, that the difference between the so-called 
‘system of nature’ and the so-called ‘supernatural’ is just the difference 
between the discovered and the undiscovered in God. The ‘system of 
nature’ means just the unity or plan which scientific thought believes 
itself to have discovered as prevailing in average human experience. And 
average human experience is determined by the character of average human 
activity ; it is the response which God provides out of the infinitude of His 
resources to the demand which the average will and the average faith of 
man makes upon Him. But what if there were a human will which con- 
ceived an object of endeavour far nobler than the average? What if there 
were a faith which, faced by a difficult situation, was inspired to a demand 
upon God grander than the ordinary man ever dreams of? Must not God, 
by virtue of the very uniformity of His nature, respond to such an excep- 
tional will and such an exceptional faith in a correspondingly exceptional 
manner? Would not this exceptional response constitute a new departure 
in human experience, something transcending the formulz which thought 
had devised for the systematisation of average experience, and therefore 
deserving to be called, in the popular sense of the term, 2 miracle? Yet 
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in reality it would not, as an occurrence, be different in kind from the so- 
called natural phenomena. Like them it would be the response of God to 
the will and faith of man; only it would be a hitherto undiscovered manner 
of response, evoked by a previously unattempted act of will and faith. 
Thus the distinction between what is popularly called the natural and what 
is popularly called the supernatural turns out to be only the distinction 
between the discovered and formulated, and the hitherto undiscovered and 
unformulated, among the forms of God’s response to the faith and the will 
of man. Zo work a miracle ts to conceive such an object of endeavour, and 
to put forth such an appeal of trust, as will permit a creative new departure 
in that self-mantfestation of God which we call the universe. As Prof. 
A, E. Taylor has said, there is no philosophical justification for ‘‘ refusing 
to admit the possibility of incessant new departures. Nor have we any 
ground to declare that the actual course of events is conformable to ‘ immut- 
able laws.’ . .. There is really no reason why the most unusual things 
should not be happening somewhere or other every day. In fact the 
wonder would be, not that there should be ‘ miracles,’ but that there should 
be so few of them.” Every miracle is first of all a thought of spiritual 
beauty in the mind of him through whose faith the miracle is made 
possible, and the reason why so many of our prayers are unrealised and 
why attempted miracles fail is because they lack beauty of conception. 
The normal world with all its painfulness is often more truly beautiful than 
the miraculous transformations of it which our dull hearts desire. Never- 
theless it is not perfect, and so there is always room for new creative 
thoughts. The miracles of Christ arose out of such creative thoughts, and 
what fascinates our gaze is their simple beauty. The greatest of them all 
was the Kingdom of God itself. The establishment of the Kingdom was 
the creative new departure in the relations between God and man which 
our Lord made possible to the Father by His human life of faith, 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. In Mr. viii. 23-27 try to state the contrast between 
what caused the astonishment of our Lord reported in 
v. 26, and what caused the astonishment of the disciples 
described in z. 27. 

2. Are our Lord’s miracles compatible with the idea that 
life was meant to be a hard and painful bondage—or, 
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SIXTH WEEK. 


THE KINGDOM OF GLORY. 


WE turn this week to the second aspect of our Lord’s teaching about the 
Kingdom—the aspect in which the Kingdom is looked forward to as a 
still future consummation. If, as became very clear last week, the King- 
dom even in its present phase does not mean simply a spiritual society, the 
community of all believers, but is the dawning manifestation of a new 
world-order, much more will the perfected phase include a transformation 
of the entire known universe. It will be what the universe was always 
meant to be—which it always has been in the Divine idea. 


FIRST DAY. 


READ Mark xi. 30; LuKE® xv. 18, xi. 13, xv. 73 
Mart. vi. Io. 


INSTEAD of the term ‘Kingdom of God,’ St. Matthew 
usually prefers the term ‘Kingdom of Heaven.’ Was this a 
term used by Christ Himself, and has it a different shade of 
meaning? Among the Jews the word ‘Heaven’ appears to 
have been used as a substitute for ‘God,’ and MK. xi. 30, 
Lx. xv. 18 provide N.T. instances of this usage. On this 
basis it may be argued that St. Matthew for some reason pre- 
ferred to substitute the one term for the other. But it has 
been objected that none of the reasons which critics have 
suggested for his supposed personal preference is capable’ of 
accounting for the cases where he adheres to the term ‘ King- 
dom of God.’ That Christ Himself employed both expres- 
sions seems probable from His use of the expression ‘ Heavenly 
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Father’ (LK. xi. 13) and similar phrases. Is it possible, then, 
to detect any shade of meaning in ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ not 
found in ‘Kingdom of God’? Mr. vi. 10 and Lk. xv. 7 and 
other passages show that our Lord was in the habit of con- 
trasting heaven, as a place whose inhabitants are already 
perfectly in harmony with the mind of God, with earth, as a 
place where this harmony is xo¢ yet attained. Accordingly, we 
may, perhaps, conclude that while both ‘Kingdom of God’ 
and ‘ Kingdom of Heaven’ refer to the same reality (viz. an 
order of things in which God is effectively sovereign), the latter 
term conveys the additional impression that this reality is 
already existent above and only waiting to be transplanted to 
earth (cf REV. xxi. 2). 

Whether or not this view regarding the usage of terms be 
correct, in any case the idea that the Kingdom, although not 
yet fully manifest upon earth, is even now completely real, is a 
vital part of our Lord’s thought. If the idea were not true, 
miracle, or the free use of the supernatural, would be excluded. 
What develops only by gradual extension of range and enrich- 
ment of quality is that human response of faith and obedience 
which allows the beginningless and endless Kingdom of God 
(f. Mt. xxv. 34, prepared “from the foundation of the world”) 
to become manifestly effective within the world of our experi- 
ence. Man’s readiness grows; God’s readiness is always 
complete. This explains why God’s highest responses to the 
appeal of faith appear supernatural. They have been eternally 
natural to God, but they seem miraculous or astonishing to us 
because our dull faith has hitherto excluded them from our 
experience. God’s eternal readiness breaks in upon us sud- 
denly, and in unprecedented manner, whenever our diminishing 
unreadiness reaches the vanishing point. Not only does it 
break in thus in the form of sporadic miracles in response to 
sporadic acts of faith and prayer, but it will break in with the 
same suddenness as a ‘regeneration’ of all things when the 
slow ripening of mankind reaches its culmination. We are 
not straitened in God, but we are straitened in ourselves. 
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SECOND DAY. 


ReaD Matt. v. 5; MarRK x. 42-44, 35-40; MATT. xxv. 31, 
34, 40, xix. 28, xxiv. 46-47 ; LUKE xix. 17. 


In Rom. iv. 13 St. Paul speaks of a promise made to 
Abraham that he should be heir of the world. As recorded 
in GEN. xv. 7, the promise is much more limited, but the 
Apostle’s phrase reflects the current Jewish tradition of his 
time. We must remember that the Jewish nation had grown 
accustomed to being subject to one universal empire after 
another, so that the domination of the whole world by a single 
authority had come to seem part of the nature of things. To 
minds habituated to this idea it was easy by a combination of 
the promises of GEN. xv. 7 and xviii. 18 to arrive at a pre- 
diction made to Abraham himself, that the Jewish nation would 
one day exercise universal rule. Now, our Lord accepts the 
same conception of the future extent of the Kingdom. It is 
to be nothing less than a world-wide empire, but it is to be 
distinguished from all preceding empires by an utter difference 
of principle. It is to be a régime in which the title to domina- 
tion will lie in meekness (Mt. v. 5), in which greatness will 
consist not in authority but in service (MK. x. 42-44). 

This striking contrast between the Kingdom of God and 
the empires of the world will be the special subject of our study 
next week. What we have to-day to consider is the significance 
of the surprising fact that in spite of the contrast so strongly 
affirmed in Mk. x. 42-44, the analogies of worldly dignity 
occupy a very important place in the language of Christ. 
Not only does He assume for Himself the position of King 
in the Kingdom, exercising what was, in Oriental kingdoms, 
the regal prerogative of judgment (as in the references to 
Mr. xxv.), but in Mt. xix. 28 He predicts exalted rank for His 
disciples in a context which implies that this is to be prized as a 
reward, and in Mk. x., although He condemns the brothers’ re- 
quest, He does not treat itas absurd. We cannot evade the force 
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of these sayings by treating them as exceptional; for not only 
do Mr. xxiv. 46-47 and Lx. xix. 17 express a similar thought, 
but the facts that the principal character in one and the same 
parable is described in Lk. xiv. 16, as a private individual and 
in Mv. xxii. 2, as a king, and that the simple householder of 
Mr. xxi. 33 is without warning credited in vv. 40-41 with 
sovereign rights, suggest that even in many parables which do 
not explicitly use the figure of a kingdom autocratic power 
is nevertheless presupposed. What are we to make of the 
plentiful use by Christ of illustrations drawn from the relation- 
ship of ruler and ruled? Can it mean that, after all, the con- 
trast between the Kingdom of God and worldly kingdoms is 
not so great as MK. x. 42-44 led us to suppose? Not so, 
but it means that Christ had so majestic a conception of the 
future consummation and so august a consciousness of His 
own mission, that, in spite of His deep opposition to the kind 
of authority prevailing among men, He felt Kingship and 
Kingdom to be figures with the aid of which He could not 
dispense. 

If God is really infinite Love, our dreams of the grandeur of 
His purposes for man can never be too great—must always 
be too small. 


THIRD DAY. 


READ MARK Xili. 24-27, 31; LUKE xxi. 25-28; 
MarK Xiv. 25. 


Nor even the figure of a world-wide empire was grand enough 
for Christ’s conception of ‘‘the things which God hath prepared 
for them that love Him.” True, it must be remembered that 
not only “wars and rumours of wars,” but also prodigies, 
portents and convulsions in the order of nature, were, accord- 
ing to the ideas of that age, normal concomitants of any great 
historical event. It is quite permissible, therefore, to regard 
the portents described in the first two references given above 
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as simply a carrying out of the parallel between the coming of 
the Kingdom and the establishment of a new world-empire. 
The portents are, indeed, upon a more dramatic scale than 
those which were supposed ordinarily to attend upon great 
historical crises, but this is only right because, whereas 
ordinary world-empires are established by man, the ‘ Kingdom’ 
is a world-empire that is to be established by the direct power 
of God. Nevertheless, after all allowances are made, it must 
be admitted that the language in which Christ depicts the con- 
summation of the Kingdom wavers between earth and what 
we should nowadays call ‘heaven.’ In Mr. v. 5 it is ap- 
parently the earth as we know it that is then to be inherited 
by the meek. Yet, in Mk. xiii. 31, Christ seems to expect a 
passing away of both earth and heaven; and in Mk. xiv. 25 
He speaks in a way which implies that in the time of the 
consummation even physical objects are to be refashioned (or 
regenerated, of Mr. xix. 28)—to be the same, yet not the 
same. In any case, it is clear that in the Kingdom of God 
the Messianic King is Lord in heaven as well as upon earth 
(MK. xiii. 27, xiv. 62). 

In interpreting this part of our I.ord’s teaching, it is particu- 
larly important to remember what was said above (4*) about 
the danger both of undue literalism and of undue allegorising. 
Christ’s thought is here picture-thinking, and our duty as 
interpreters is to penetrate to the inner spirit of the pictures. 
What, then, is the spirit of the pictures we have to-day and 
yesterday been studying? Is it not that the Kingdom of God 
must necessarily be the perfecting of earth—what earth was 
meant to be; that its establishment is the Father’s vindication 
of the goodness of His creative intention ; and that what earth 
was meant to be was something so glorious that nothing on 
the earth as we know it is great enough to give us an adequate 
idea of it? 
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FOURTH DAY. 


READ Mark ix. 43, 45, 47; MATT. xviii. 8-9, 
xix. 16-17, 23-24, Vii. 14. 


From the study of the character of the perfected Kingdom in 
general we pass on to-day to consider what life will be like in 
that perfected Kingdom. It will be an immortal life. But of 
what nature is this immortality? Does it mean merely the 
indestructibleness of ¢he soul, this term being taken to signify 
some abstract spiritual principle which inhabits our rich 
earthly consciousness? Or does it mean the continuance of 
our whole concrete personality ? 

The root-idea in the phrase, ‘life of the ages’ (eternal life), 
as used by Christ is the idea of participation in the Kingdom 
of God. Because the Kingdom is eternal, participation in 
it involves endlessness of life. Because ‘eternal life’ and 
‘Kingdom of God’ are names for the same idea, the former 
expressing it in terms of personal possession and the latter in 
terms of the thing possessed, therefore the two terms can be 
freely interchanged and a verbal phrase strictly appropriate 
only to the latter can be employed in connection with the 
former. Proof of these statements may be found in to-day’s 
references. Note in Mk. ix. how the word ‘life’ in vv. 43 and 
45 gives place in v. 47 to ‘the Kingdom of God,’ and this 
without any change of meaning, as appears from the parallel 
to v. 47 in MT. xviii. 9, where the word ‘life’ is retained. 
This equivalence of terms may be seen also in Mr. xix. by 
comparing wv. 16-17 with 23-24. Note, secondly, how the 
yerb ‘have’ in the young man’s question (v. 16) becomes in 
Christ’s answer (v. 17) ‘enter into’—a verbal phrase which 
would be most inappropriate, were it not for the underlying 
assumption that the only way to ave eternal life is by entering 
into the Kingdom. The same usage is illustrated by all 
to-day’s references. Note, finally, how Mr. vii. 14, xviil. 8-9 
show that Christ felt it quite possible to dispense with the 
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adjective ‘eternal.’ It was self-evident to His hearers that 


the life in question was eternal because they knew He was 
talking about life in the eternal Kingdom. 

Now these may seem to be very uninteresting details, but 
their importance will begin to appear when we ask the question, 
How did it seem so self-evident both to our Lord and to the 
Jews with whom He talked, that the eternity of the Kingdom 
implied the eternity of the life in the Kingdom? Might not 
a kingdom be eternal and yet its citizens be mortal? Certainly 
that is possible, yet it is a possibility which has no bearing on 
the case in point. For let us recollect what the consummated 
Kingdom of God means. It means an order of things in 
which God will at last act in the way in which faith has always 
felt it only natural that He should act, letting His omnipotence 
have free play in the service of His goodness, for the perfect- 
ing of the world and the abolition of every curse. But if this 
be so, then obviously those who live in the consummated 
Kingdom will have an omnipotent bulwark against all forces 
of evil, including death. Life in the Kingdom will therefore 
be immortal. Its immortality will not be due to any inherent 
metaphysical indestructibleness of the soul, but will be a 
consequence of the consummation of the Kingdom—a conse- 
quence accruing, therefore, only to those who are members of 
the Kingdom. Moreover, since the Kingdom means the 
perfecting of earth, life in the Kingdom must include the 
perfecting of our rich human life. In fact, the more truly 
precious any earthly relationship appears to us, the more con- 
fident may we be that this will be preserved and perfected in 
the eternal Kingdom. Is not this a satisfying gospel? 


FIFTH DAY, 
ReaD MarK xii. 18-25, xiv. 25; Matt. v. 3-10, 48, 
Xlil, 43, xxv. 46. 
Apart from the great principle which our analysis yesterday 
revealed to us (the principle that just as the Kingdom is the 
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_ perfecting of earth, with victory over all forces of evil, decay 
- and death, so life in the Kingdom is the perfecting of earthly 
_ life with immunity from sin and disease and death), our Lord 
- teaches us little about the nature of the life to come. He 


frequently uses the figure of a marriage feast (MT. xxii. 2, 
xxv. 10; ¢f also vill. 11, where the expression ‘sit down’ or 
‘recline’ implies the same figure). Yet He clearly recognises 
that the perfecting and perpetuating of life involves important 
changes. Since death will be abolished, the continuation of 
the race will no longer be dependent on the birth of new 
generations (Mk. xii. 25). Mk. xiv. 25 has already been cited 
as evidence that the changes extend to the inanimate creation ; 
for even if the wine-drinking is a figurative allusion, still the 


figure chosen is drawn, as the word ‘new’ implies, from the 


conditions of the future order. We must be very careful, 
however, not to press the details of Christ’s language, but to 
keep within the spirit of His pictures. ‘‘ What constitutes the 
bliss of the life eternal is not the fullness and the ardour of the 
natural life as such, but the fullness of the spiritual, moral, and 
religious life, this being led, of course, under harmonious 
bodily conditions” (Titius). 

If the life eternal is the perfecting of the present life, it goes 
without saying that there is included in it the perfecting of the 
most precious elements of present experience, viz. fellowship 
with God and moral attainment. But just because this is so 
self-evident, there is not much said about it in our Lord’s 
reported teaching. However, Mr. v. 8 explicitly promises to 
the pure in heart a time when they shall have direct vision of 
God, and v. 9 promises to the peace-makers a time when God 
shall call them His sons; and the language of vv. 3 and 10 
makes it natural to look upon the promises contained in all 
the intervening verses as intended to describe the blessings of 
the life in the consummated Kingdom. That this life will be 
one of moral perfection is expressly indicated in v. 6, as also in 
xiii. 43 and xxv. 46, and is implied in v. 48. 

Why is it the habit of so many to-day to take but a languid 
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interest in that eternal life to which we profess to look forward 
as the goal of our human nature? Is it not partly because it 
has become our mental habit to think of that life as belonging 
to a world beyond, which we call ‘heaven.’ Our Lord did not 
conceive it thus; and if the life eternal is to fill the place in 
our thought and aspiration which it ought, we must learn from 
Him to think of it as the present life made perfect, and to 
think of our eternal home as nothing else than the real universe 
of our present habitation transformed into what God always 
meant it to be. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Reap LUKE xxili. 43, xx. 37-38; MAartrT. vii. 13, viii. 12, 
xilil. 42, 50; Mark ix. 43, 48, xiv. 21. 


S1NcE the mission of Christ was to announce and bring in 
the Kingdom of God, it is not surprising that He says so 
little about the intermediate condition of the departed. It 
is unsafe to take out of his favourite metaphor, ‘sleep,’ 
anything more than the comforting assurance that their 
departure from our waking consciousness is only temporary, 
and that when the Kingdom is consummated we shall find 
them there. Equally unsafe is it to build much on the word 
‘paradise’ in LK. xxiii, 43, for in the circumstances our 
Lord would probably choose the word most likely to be 
intelligible to the robber, even if it did not fit His meaning 
very well. However, may we not, in this question of the 
present state of the faithful dead, venture to apply the pregnant 
principle enunciated by Christ in LK. xx. 37-38? He uses it 
there simply to prove the resurrection. But is it irreverent 
to surmise that if He felt that the love for man which 
God displays in calling him into His fellowship implies that 
He will not consent to a permanent interruption of that 
fellowship by death, our Lord must also have felt that the 
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same love is a guarantee that death will not be allowed to 
interrupt God’s fellowship with His chosen even temporarily ? 

This question, however, really lies outside our proper 
subject, and equally so does the question of whether to the 
impenitent who die before the consummation there is given, 
between their death and the resurrection, another opportunity 
of repentance. (LK. xvi. 19-31 is evidently an adaptation of 
popular imagery to teach some important moral lessons, and 
_ it would be quite unsafe to build anything upon the images 
employed.) With regard to the fate of the finally impenitent, 
however, the case is otherwise. The announcement of their 
absolute and irreversible ruin is vitally connected with the 
message of the Kingdom; for the consummation of the 
Kingdom means God’s final victory, and if there are any still 
impenitent at the time of the consummation, their power for 
evil must be overthrown in some permanent way or else there 
can be no such thing as a consummation. 

Into the various interpretations which have been attempted 
of the figures in which Christ uttered His message on this 
solemn subject, we have not time to go. The question to be 
asked concerning these translations of His message into the 
terms of abstract thought is not which of them our Lord 
Himself intended, for probably He did not intend any, but 
felt His pictures to be themselves the truest and most suitable 
way of expressing the moral and religious message which He 
sought to utter. If the necessities of our own thought compel 
us to try to translate His pictures into other terms, the one 
requirement is that we remain faithful to their spirit. It is 
quite clear that Christ felt that the majority of men had at 
least entered upon the road to ruin (Mr. vil. 13); that this 
was especially the case with the Jews (vili. 12); that it might 
require the whole omnipotence of God to save an individual 
from ruin (xix. 24-26); that the ruin of man was an unutter- 
ably awful thing to contemplate (xili. 42, 50; MK. ix. 43, 48); 
that there were sins such that, rather than be responsible for 
them, a man should prefer never to have been born 
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(MK. xiv. 21); that the presence of sinners was not to be a 
permanent feature of human experience, and that the nearer 
the hope of the consummation, the more urgent the danger 
to the still impenitent of permanent exclusion from the great 
goal of earth’s history—the glorious Kingdom of God. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


x. Are the ideas and longings which are expressed in the 
hymn beginning— 


**[T’m but a stranger here, 
Heaven is my home; 
Earth is a desert drear, 
Heaven is my home” ; 


quite in keeping with the teaching which we have 
studied this week ? 

2. In connection with the Studies 6* 5 meditate on the 
following remarks of Lepsius :— 


‘The kind of religion which looks towards a world beyond can do 
without miracle: the sole miracle which is left for it to believe in 
is that a disembodied existence can be life and that an existence 
set loose from the world can be bliss. The kind of religion that 
has its goal in the #eve cannot do without miracle; for it lives 
in the faith that the world is capable of renewal, of a new birth, 
of being made glorious, of being perfected.” 


And again :— 


**So soon as we have once thoroughly renounced our belief in 
another world, our longing for a godly life comes to be directed 
to this world. So soon as we have unlearned the habit of regarding 
some realm deyond as the place of bliss, there remains for us nothing 
but to seek in the 4eve the home of our soul and Our Father’s 
dwelling-place. Let no one fear that this is equivalent to opening 
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the door in the Christian life to worldly pleasure. He who seeks 
a godly life in this world, and is bent on bringing the working life 
of man under the sway of God, has chosen for himself a far 
severer and heavier task than the man who runs away from life 
and is willing that the world should be the Devil’s.” 


3. Bring out the essentials of royalty manifest in the life 


of our Lord on earth (a) in respect of power; (0) in 
respect of his subjects ; (c) in respect of influence upon 
history ; and contrast Christ and Herod as representa- 
tives of true and false royalty. 


4. Greek legend describes how a certain man was granted 


immortality, and after reaching a very advanced age 
became so miserable that he besought heaven to 
take back the boon. In what respect is such a gift 
in contrast with the eternal life of which Christ speaks ? 


5. Read 1 Cor. xv. 17. Would not the converse argument 


be equally valid? If we know ourselves to be not 
‘in our sins’—if we find that the supernatural powers 
of the Kingdom are setting us free from sin—does 
it not follow that Christ must really have risen; that 
resurrection is a fact; that eternal life is a reality? 


6. Dare you give a perfectly honest answer to the question 


why we take such a languid interest in that eternal 
life to which we profess to look forward as the goal 
of our human nature? 


7. In the solemn words of MK. ix. 42, xiv. 21, do you 


suppose that our Lord was thinking more of the 
awfulness of the punishment to be meted out to such 
offenders or of the awfulness of being guilty of such 
offences ? 


PART II. 


Strangers and Pilgrims. 


Prayer. 


Hoxy Father, who hast chosen us for the Kingdom of Thy Son and 
hast lent us to this present age, 
Grant us in our earthen vessels the exceeding greatness of the power 
which is of God, 
that in all things we may be more than conquerors— 
pressed on every side, yet not straitened ; 
perplexed, yet not unto despair ; 
pursued, yet not forsaken ; 
smitten down, yet not destroyed ; 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; 
poor, yet making many rich ; 
always, in this present age, delivered unto death for Jesus’ sake, 
that the life also of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh, 
till Christ, who is our life, shall be manifested, when we also with 
Him shall be manifested in glory. 
Now unto Him that is able to guard us from stumbling, and to set us 
before the presence of His glory without blemish in exceeding joy, 
to the only God our Saviour, through Jesus Christ our Lord, be glory, 
majesty, dominion and power, before all time, and now, and for 
evermore, Amen, 


SEVENTH WEEK. 


THE REIGN OF GOD. 


IN the fifth week we considered what difference the fact of the Kingdom’s 
presence makes to man just now; in the sixth week we considered what 
difference its perfecting will make to man in the future. This week we 
pass from the question of what difference the establishment of the Kingdom 
makes zo man and begin to study the difference it makes zz man. In the 
realm of the will the Kingdom must manifest itself as a reign of God over 
inward motive and outward act. In proportion as it does so, there will 
emerge into the light of common day a society controlled by principles 
strikingly different from those which determine the organisation of the 
kingdoms of ‘this age.’ So great is the difference, that if we classify the 
latter principles as political, we must call the principles of the Kingdom 
of God unpolitical. Only in the sense of this contrast, however, is the 
community of the Kingdom unpolitical. It is not unpolitical in the sense 
of belonging so entirely to a different sphere from the kingdoms of ‘ this 
age’ that it and they can exist harmoniously side by side. On the contrary, 
the establishment of the reign of God is radically incompatible with the 
persistence of kingdoms organised upon the principles of ‘this age.’ 
God’s Kingdom involves His reign over the whole of human conduct, 
and in this whole are included those aspects of conduct over which the 
kingdoms of ‘this age’ claim to exercise control. The community of 
the Kingdom, therefore, is bound to be incessantly at war with the 
kingdoms of ‘this age,’ but its warfare is directed against the principles 
to which these kingdoms give effect, not against the men who espouse 
the principles. The fact of this warfare dominates the form in which 
our Lord enunciates the principles of the reign of God. He does not 
lay down any constitution or code of laws for the Kingdom in its 

summated phase. In the case where His words have the strongest 
appearance of enunciating a final definite law rather than a guiding 
principle, viz. the prohibition of divorce, He is dealing with the 


institution of marriage which He elsewhere says will not exist at all in 
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the final order. Equally obvious is it that His condemnation of the 
principle of retaliation must apply to present conditions and not to the 
perfect order where there will be nothing to retaliate against. 


FIRST DAY. 


READ Mark x. 42-44; MatT. xxill. 8-12, v. 5, iv. 8-10; 
JOHN xviii. 36. 


Ir is incompatible with the reign of God that there should 
be any insistence on privilege, any claiming of rank or of the 
right to be served and obeyed. This does not necessarily 
imply that such distinctions are to cease to exist (f 6°). 
What is condemned is not the fossesston of rights and privileges, 
but the enforcing of them. Unless we have rights and are 
entitled to possessions, we have nothing that we can give or 
surrender, and so our love loses the means of expressing itself. 
But the distinctive feature of the reign of God is that the only 
title to rank and authority which it recognises is meekness and 
humble service—a title which self-evidently must lapse and 
become non-existent on the very first attempt of its possessor 
to exact its recognition. 

Such being our Lord’s teaching regarding the feature which 
is to distinguish human relationships when the reign of God 
shall be perfectly established, our next lesson is that in the 
struggle which must at present go on between the sons of the 
Kingdom and the men of ‘this age,’ the same feature ought to 
characterise the conduct of the former. Not by taking a leaf 
out of the enemy’s book, but only by the practice of its own 
principles, can the reign of God be brought into being. This 
appears to be the lesson which is contained for us in the most 
obscurely painted of the three temptations which beset our 
Lord as He meditated in the wilderness upon the Messianic 
call that had come to him. From the words, “ All these things 
will I give Thee,” we gather that what tempted Him was some 
plan which seemed to promise success in the establishment of 
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a universal Messianic empire. Upon reflection, however, our 
Lord realised that the plan was no inspiration from His Father, 
but a suggestion of Satan, and that to adopt it would be to 
‘fall down and worship” the enemy of good. It is interesting 
to observe that, as in the case of the temptations which we 
previously studied (5?), Christ summed up His condemnation 
of the suggestion in words, the original application of which 
was to the Israelites as they were looking forward to entrance 
upon the land of promise. Deut. vi. 13 occurs in the course 
of a passage which was a warning to the people that, when they 
fell heir to the civilisation of the heathen nations, they must on 
no account borrow the religious practices on which that civili- 
sation was based. May we not infer, then, that the plan which 
had arisen before our Lord’s mind in tempting outline was 
one which involved an adaptation to the ends of the Kingdom 
of God of some of the methods of the kingdoms of ‘this age’? 
In St. John’s account of the interview with Pilate occur the 
words: “If My Kingdom did belong to this world, My subjects 
would have resolutely fought to save Me from being delivered 
up to the Jews; but as a matter of fact My Kingdom has not 
this origin” (Weymouth’s version). We may doubt whether 
the thought of a method so crude as armed force entered into 
our Lord’s third temptation, but certainly it has appealed to 
many of His servants. And the lesson not of this temptation 
alone but of the whole life of Christ is that the battle of the 
Kingdom must be fought only with its own weapons, 


SECOND DAY. 
READ LUKE xvii. 3-4; MATT. xviii. 15-17, 21-22. 


It is not enough that we should be taught not to borrow the 
weapons of ‘this age’ in fighting the battle of the Kingdom. 
We need more positive guidance in the struggle. Of what 
active means is the Christian to make use? Or is he, perhaps, 
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to take no active measures at all? Is he to endure passively 
the wrong-doing of wicked men, trusting that somehow, in 
spite of all the power of evil, the reign of God will in the 
long-run be established ? 

Much misunderstanding exists regarding the answer to these 
questions which our Lord’s teaching supplies, and if we would 
avoid falling into mistakes ourselves, it will be well for us to 
confine our attention first to that sphere where the Christian 
attitude towards evil can manifest its inner principle with least 
restraint. Wrong-doing is wrong-doing whether the person 
responsible for it be a son of the Kingdom or an outsider, 
and inwardly therefore the Christian attitude to it must in both 
cases be the same, even though the outward manifestation of this 
attitude may require to be different. If, then, we find that in 
our Lord’s teaching about the Christian attitude towards wrong- 
doing on the part of brothers in the faith a certain principle 
stands out quite clearly, we may safely use this as a clue to 
the interpretation of His words about the Christian’s duty 
towards non-Christian offenders. 

Now as regards the case of an offender who is a ‘brother’ 
(z.e. a member of the Kingdom) the course for the Christian 
to pursue is very plainly indicated in our passages for to-day. 
In the first place, we see that if the offender repents, the 
offended person is to forgive him, and the forgiveness is to 
be repeated freely on every occasion of offence, provided that 
there is renewed penitence (Mr. xviii. 21-22; Lx. xvii. 3-4). 
In the second place, we find that until the offender has repented, 
the duty prescribed is not forgiveness but active endeavour to 
bring him by reasoned reproof to a sense of his fault 
(LK. xvii. 3 ; MT. xvill. 21-22). In the passage from St. Matthew 
a threefold method of expostulation is suggested, the principle 
of which is that it is better to let the offence remain a private 
matter, but that if private expostulation fails to bring the 
offender to a right state of mind, other means should be 
employed, and finally that which ought to be the most 
appealing to the Christian—the voice of the whole Church, 
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If even this fails of its effect, the offender’s impenitence is 
to be considered so serious a matter as to make it impossible 
for him to be treated any longer as a brother. He is to be 
treated in the same way as a Gentile or a publican—one 
from whom, indeed, it is un-Christian to stand aloof and 
against whom it is wrong to cherish a grudge, but whom at 
the same time it is impossible to treat with unreserved 
brotherly confidence. 

What is the inner principle, we must now ask, which runs 
through the teaching here set before us? Is it not this, that 
in face of wrong-doing within the Christian community pas- 
sivity is the last thing possible to the true son of the King- 
dom? What gives him no rest, however, is not so much his 
sense of the injury done as his distress at the sinful will of the 
wrong-doer. Nothing is said in these verses about reparation 
or compensation to the person wronged. That is a smaller 
matter. True repentance, of course, carries with it the desire 
to make reparation, but what should chiefly interest the man 
who has been wronged is not compensation but the winning of 
the offender to real repentance. Abhorrence of the sin and 
pity for the sinner should so work in him as to impel him to 
every means that may help the offender back to a right state 
of feeling. And since the latter is, like himself, a son of the 
Kingdom, and therefore sensitive to the same ideals as 
influence himself, a natural means lies ready to hand, viz. 
Christian expostulation. If this proves unavailing, and the 
offender shows himself dead to Christian feeling, the injured 
brother must sorrowfully fall back upon those less direct means, 
which are the only ones available in the case of the non- 
Christian, and which we shall study to-morrow. But in any 
case he cannot feel or act as though no wrong were being 
persisted in. Thus the principle underlying our Lord’s teach- 
ing in this matter is the same as that which meets us in the 
old deep Hebrew sense of the necessity of atonement. It is 
that a truly moral being cannot ignore sin but instinctively 
and inevitably reacts against it. This is true of God; it must 
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be true also of the children of God. Facility in ignoring 
offences is the sign not of intense love but of indifference or 
of shallow affection. It is equally the sign not of deep but of 
shallow morality. 


The authenticity of MT. xviii. 15 /% has been questioned on the grounds 
(1) that the injunctions laid down presuppose the existence of an organised 
Christian community ; (2) that v. 17 stands in contradiction with the spirit 
of v. 22. But (1) we shall see later (15>) how inevitably, toward the close 
of His life, Christ was led to think and speak of a ‘Church,’ and it was 
natural to anticipate for it an organisation like that of the synagogue; and 
(2) to find in v. 17 a harshness incompatible with the spirit of v. 22 is to 
forget the way in which Christ considered that the Gentile and the publican 
ought to be treated. Even if vv. 15-17 had to be pronounced unauthentic, 
they would still deserve to be regarded as a legitimate application of the 
teaching of LK, xvii. 3. 


THIRD DAY. 
Reap Matt. v. 38-41. 


To-DAY we are to proceed a step further in our study of the 
way in which the principles of the reign of God are to be 
exemplified in this present time of struggle against evil. 
Yesterday we considered the case where the evil to be 
opposed showed itself in the conduct of those who, in spite 
of it, were really sons of the Kingdom. ‘To-day we are to 
consider the Christian way of meeting the aggressive wicked- 
ness of those who are not yet sons of the Kingdom. What 
our Lord says on this matter is very startling, but we shall find 
a key to the perplexity inthe results of yesterday’s study. 

In opposition to the principle of retaliation Christ utters the 
strong injunction: ‘‘ Resist not him that is evil,” and then offers 
three examples to illustrate His meaning. The first is a case 
of personal insult (v. 39) ; the second refers to an attempt to 
deprive a man by legal process of one of his rightful posses- 
sions (v. 40); the third (v. 41) concerns an interference with 
personal liberty—the reference perhaps being to forced labour 
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for military or Government purposes (‘compel’= ‘impress,’ 
&.V. margin). In each of these cases the principle of 
retaliation is prohibited. Violence is not to be met with 
violence. Litigation is not to be answered by litigation. 
And, in the third case, where retaliation is necessarily out of 
the question, Government oppression is not to be met by even 
passive resistance. These ways of acting, then, being forbidden, 
what is the course of conduct enjoined? In each case the 
person injured is to exhibit a ready willingness to submit to 
or perform more than is required of him. 

What did our Lord really mean by such teaching? Is it 
possible that He can have intended us to take up an entirely 
passive and seemingly indifferent attitude towards the wicked 
endeavours of evil men? Yesterday’s lesson forbids us to 
think so. We learned that the spirit of the Kingdom makes 
a man less able than before to remain passive in the face of 
wrong-doing. Moreover, Christ’s own example is against any 
such idea. His whole life was consecrated to an active 
warfare against evil. Surely, then, we are shut up to the con- 
clusion that if He recommends a novel method of dealing with 
aggressors, this must be because that is the very strongest way 
of fighting evil. 

Now, when we look carefully into the three examples which 
our Lord gives, we find that the conduct enjoined upon the 
sufferer is really not passive but active. He is not only to 
submit to the aggressor’s actual deed, but to show unlimited 
readiness to further his wishes. Can this readiness to serve 
a would-be enemy or oppressor be an effective way of fighting 
against his wickedness? Surely it is, and a far more effective 
way than retaliation would be. Retaliation, whether with or 
without the aid of law, might perhaps prevent the wicked man 
from achieving his intention, but it could do nothing to destroy 
his wicked desire; in fact, it is likely to provoke it further. 
A true son of the Kingdom, however, will care comparatively 
little about the loss or suffering caused to himself by the 
wicked man’s achievement of his intention, while he will care 
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exceedingly about the wickedness of that intention itself. Now, 
no way can possibly be so effective in putting an end to the 
wicked desire in the offender’s heart as when the victim receives 
his ill-treatment without resentment and continues to welcome 
every opportunity to serve him. Precisely such conduct, then, 
is the only way in which a Christian can adequately express the 
utterness of his opposition to wickedness in cases where the 
offender, not being a Christian, is not amenable to the appeal 
of Christian expostulation. 

Our Lord’s teaching on this subject has often been con- 
demned as unpractical. Have we sometimes been tempted to 
share that thought? In judging whether a method displays 
practical wisdom or not, regard must always be had to the end 
which it is meant to serve. Our Lord’s method here is the 
most practical of all for the purposes of those whose first aim is 
the establishment of the reign of God. 


FOURTH DAY. 
ReaD Mart. v. 38-41, vi. 24-34. 


Wy did our Lord, in the teaching which we studied yesterday, 
and which we have to consider still further to-day, select cases 
of aggression of comparatively so trivial a kind? Why did He 
not take more serious instances, ¢.g. resistance to moral out- 
rage or murderous assault, upon oneself or upon others? He 
was never afraid of saying strong things. Did He refrain 
because such cases involve complicated considerations, and He 
wished to set forth His principle in simple instances where it 
was not obscured by other issues? This seems very likely. 
At the same time we must be careful, while allowing due 
weight to those other considerations, not to fritter away the 
force of our Lord’s condemnation of the plan of fighting evil 
with its own weapons ; and we shall be the less disposed to do 
so if we make our own the spirit of the verses from Mr. vi. 
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selected for study to-day. Christ expects us to be absolutely 
confident that if we seek first our Father’s Kingdom and His 
righteousness all other necessary things will be added to us 
(vi. 33). He says that we must choose definitely between two 
incompatible attitudes (v. 24),—the calculating, anxious attitude 
and the spirit of trust. If we have to make this choice once 
for all, must we not keep to it even in the case of deadly 
assaults upon ourselves or upon those whom we love? Must 
we not even then practise carefully the spirit of our Lord’s 
advice? He has laid it down asa general principle that we 
are to abstain from using the methods of violence or of litiga- 
tion or even of that form of protest which is conveniently named 
‘passive resistance,’ and which consists in taking every means 
of making it evident how unwillingly we submit; and we are 
to do this in order that we may be free to bring to bear against 
evil an infinitely more effective agency—the only one that does 
not in any way tend to provoke evil men to still further acts of 
wickedness—the force of love and of humble trust in the pro- 
tecting care of God. This we are to do in the absolute con- 
fidence that when we thus put the maintenance of the spirit of 
love in the very first place, the Father will take care that all 
necessary things—including surely the preservation of ourselves 
and those dependent on us from all rea? harm—shall be added 
to us (vi. 33). 

The case of acts of aggression directed not against ourselves 
but against others deserves, however, special discussion. The 
instances which our Lord uses to illustrate His teaching do not 
include this case, and our discovery of the principle involved in 
His teaching here enables us to understand at once why this 
is so. If on being ourselves assaulted we refuse to use the 
ordinary means of retaliatory self-defence and continue to show 
all possible goodwill toward our assailant, there is little room 
for a misunderstanding of our motives, and the striking contrast 
which such conduct forces upon the attention of the wrong- 
doer between his own spirit and ours, is by far the most 
effective means of turning him from his evil ways. When, 
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however, the aggression is one that is being committed against 
others, and we ourselves are only onlookers, abstinence on our 
part from forcible interference is liable to be misconstrued as 
indifference or cowardice, and consequently to fail of exercising 
its due influence. In many such cases, therefore, that highest 
method of fighting evil which our Lord recommends to us is 
not really within our choice. What, then, are we to do in such 
circumstances? Again, there may be cases where, although we 
ourselves are the object of the aggressive act, there is such an 
entire absence of personal relation between us and the wrong- 
doer, that we have no means of making him feel our unim- 
paired goodwill or the patience with which we are ready to 
endure the losses he is trying to inflict upon us. The opera- 
tions of the dishonest company promoter or of the modern 
professional burglar afford many instances of this kind. In all 
such cases the reason which lies at the back of our Lord’s 
teaching about not resisting him that is evil fails of direct 
application. This most effectual way of fighting wickedness is 
not here within the Christian’s choice. What is he to do, 
then? Is he to call in the police, or, failing that, to employ 
violence himself? 

Our Lord has not answered this question. He has been 
content to enunciate a general principle and to leave the 
Christian who has imbibed the spirit of this principle to give 
effect to it in all particular cases according to the wisdom that 
is bestowed on those who ask for it. Before leaving this 
subject, however, it may be permissible to offer one suggestion 
and to ask one question. 

The suggestion is this, that if a Christian is ever led to resist 
by force—whether his own or that of the law—the aggression 
of evil men upon himself or others, at the very least he will do 
so with the regretful consciousness that he is falling back upon 
lower methods because the highest is not open to him. Unless 
and until the methods of criminal law are purged of all traces 
of the principle of requiting like for like, and are inspired 
instead by the principle of making every crime an occasion for 
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bringing to bear upon the criminal the regenerating influences 
of love and moral enthusiasm, no Christian can feel unqualified 
satisfaction in helping to bring a criminal to ‘justice.’ Re- 
turning good for evil is the only form of public or private 
justice that can perfectly satisfy the moral zeal of a son of the 
Kingdom, because it is the means which most effectually 
assails the spirit of wickedness at its very fount. 

Our study was to close with a question as well as a sugges- 
tion. The question is this: If we more fully shared our 
Lord’s utter trust in the Father and His assurance that faith 
is the agency which sets free the infinite resources of God to 
work in the universe in the most unrestricted manner, then 
when circumstances do not provide us with the option of 
resisting evil men in the effectual way which Christ recom- 
mended, might we perhaps more often feel impelled to meet 
their evil endeavours with no other weapon than prayer? We 
could act in this way, of course, only if we believed in the 
omnipotence of prayer. If we had not this absolute confidence 
in the supreme efficacy of prayer, we should feel that we were 
not doing our utmost to fight wickedness, and for this our 
conscience would condemn us. 


FIFTH DAY. 
READ MARK xii. 13-17, 28-34. 


Wuat attitude is the son of the Kingdom, whose supreme 
desire is for the perfecting of the reign of God, to exhibit 
toward existing civil and political obligations? The States of 
Christendom are not kingdoms of ‘this age’ in quite the same 
degree as were those kingdoms with which our Lord set the 
Kingdom of God in such impressive contrast. To some extent 
their organisation reflects the Christian spirit. It is inevitable, 
however, that this should be so only in a limited degree. Polit- 
ical institutions are impossible unless there is among citizens a 
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readiness to give and take and to acquiesce in those arrange- 
ments which suit the needs and wishes of the majority. There- 
fore, until all its citizens are true sons of the Kingdom, no state 
can be a perfect realisation of the reign of God. But if this be 
the case, it follows that the existence of the States of to-day is 
incompatible with the existence, as an actualised fact, of the 
perfect Kingdom of God. Is it possible, then, to be loyal to 
the Kingdom of God and at the same time to support the civil 
and political institutions of the day ? 

Light upon this question may be obtained by studying our 
Lord’s reply to the question by which the Pharisees and 
Herodians sought to entangle Him and compass His ruin. 
To the Pharisees the existence of the Roman Empire was 
incompatible with the existence of the Kingdom of God, because 
they thought that the latter involved the political supremacy of 
the Jews. To Christ there was the same incompatibility, for 
the much deeper reasons which we have been studying. His 
answer, considered superficially, was simply an argumentum ad 
hominem. He called for a denarius and demanded whether it 
was not visibly Czesar’s money, owing its currency to Cesar’s 
authority. If, then, His interrogators acknowledged the Roman 
Empire by using Czesar’s money, it would be inconsistent of 
them to refuse to pay the imperial taxes. However, it was 
never Christ’s way to be content with a superficial answer even 
to a malicious question, and we must assume that He meant to 
do more than convict the Pharisees of inconsistency. His 
answer did in fact face the real difficulty of the incompatibility 
between the existence of the Roman Empire and the existence 
of the perfect reign of God by affirming that, in spite of it, 
there was no incompatibility between rendering to Cesar what 
was Ceesar’s and rendering to God what was God’s. In the 
presence of His hostile questioners, however, He offered no 
explanation of why the two obligations were compatible with 
each other. Can we discover it for ourselves? Our Lord has 
Himself summed up our whole duty to God in the command 
to love Him utterly and our neighbour as ourself, and we have 
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seen that this love implies abstinence from the use of force, 
even from using force to establish the Kingdom. So far from 
it being the case, therefore, that the duty of rendering to God 
what was God’s required the Jews to rise in rebellion against 
Rome, it actually entailed ready compliance with the exactions 
of Cesar. Much more, then, does it still require of us com- 
pliance with the demands which the somewhat more Christian 
States of to-day make upon our means and services. Indeed, 
so long as by the spirit of our thoughts and words and deeds 
we keep ourselves from being personally responsible for the 
necessity of a compromise of good with evil in the principles 
of the modern State, we may co-operate gladly in the service of 
existing political institutions, rejoicing that they at least impose 
upon evil a compromise with good. 

It is always possible, however, that even at the present day 
cases may arise where disobedience to political authority is a 
Christian duty—cases not covered by the principle of our 
Lord’s answer to the Pharisees and Herodians. Moreover, in 
less extreme cases where compliance is possible, great watch- 
fulness is needed if the Christian is to keep his motives pure. 
It is evident that although a legal institution, for example that 
of the oath, may be a compromise between good and evil, it 
is quite possible that there may be a complete absence of any 
such compromise from the motive of the man who consents to 
take an oath in Court. Similarly it is possible that there may 
be no vindictiveness in the motive of a man who is responsible 
for bringing a criminal to ‘justice,’ even though the forms of 
justice legally in vogue are not quite free from vindictiveness. 
At the same time we must not press this consideration too far. 
No Christian can allow himself to be in any degree responsible 
for the continuance of legal institutions such as Christ would 
condemn, and he does become responsible unless the whole in- 
fluence of his character and conduct is such as to make for 
the ending of that low state of morality and religion which 
seems to render it inevitable that public institutions shall be a 
compromise between good and evil. 
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SIXTH -DAY. 
ReaD Matt. v. 17-48. 


Nor only was the Kingdom of God to stand in strong 
contrast to all the political kingdoms known to the Jews, but it 
was to depart widely also from the principles of the Mosaic 
theocracy. In this case, however, the difference was to be 
one not of radical opposition but of purification and fulfilment. 
“‘T have not come to abrogate [the Law or the Prophets] but 
to give them their completion” (Mt. v. 17, Weymouth’s 
version). All compromises between good and evil are 
incompatible with the reign of God. The Mosaic legislation 
of divorce was such a compromise (gf MrT. xix. 8). So 
also was the permission to use the oath for the settlement 
of legal disputes (Ex. xxii. 11), only false swearing being 
forbidden (LEv. xix. 12; cf Ex. xx. 7, &.V. margin). In 
every point, the requirements of the ancient law are to be 
purged of their limitations and the underlying principles to be 
set forth clearly, and stringently obeyed. The prohibition of 
murder is to be recognised as involving an equal prohibition 
of all anger and unbrotherliness. The imperfect zeal against 
wrong-doing which took form in the law of returning like for 
like is to be deepened into that holier zeal which is not satisfied 
until good has been returned for evil. The obligation of love 
and of neighbourliness is to be extended without limits. 
The intense but narrow Jewish patriotism is to be broadened 
into an enthusiasm of humanity. Another’s need and one’s 
own capacity to help is to constitute neighbourhood, independ- 
ently of all racial distinctions (LK. x. 29-37). 

All these injunctions are nowadays so familiar to us that 
it takes an effort to realise how strange the deep free moral 
consciousness which they expressed must have seemed to 
our Lord’s Jewish contemporaries, accustomed to the narrow 
legalism of the scribes. But although the ideas are so familiar 
to us to-day, our practice of them still lags very far behind 
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the demands of Christ. Not till these exacting requirements 
are perfectly fulfilled will the reign of God have come. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1, The third temptation has its analogues in ordinary life. 
In what form is it apt to beset ourselves when we 
attain any position of authority? 

2. Is it possible to obey the letter of the teaching of 
MY. xviii, 15-17, 21-22 in an entirely un-Christian 
spirit? How would you make the Christian attitude 
clear to a Sunday-school class ? 

3. Try to define to yourself the difference between meekness 
and weakness. How may ‘passive resistance’ often 
be worse than active opposition ? 

4. On suffering robbery a man wishes to ‘obtain satisfac- 
tion.’ In the case of a man of the world this phrase 
means that the thief should be captured and punished, 
and that, if possible, the property should be restored. 
What should the phrase mean in the case of the 
Christian ? 

5. How would you behave (a) if you surprised a man in the 
act of burgling your house; (4) if a swindler who had 
ruined many appealed to you for assistance in escaping 
the arm of the law; (c) if, unknown to the swindler, 
you yourself were one of the persons whom he had 
ruined ; (d) if you happened upon a bully maltreating 
a weaker person? 

6. Bring out the difference between Christ’s ‘resist not’ 

and acquiescence in evil. 

Do you recollect any occasion on which you have either 

found out how it was possible to love your enemy or 
have really prayed for your enemy? 
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8. Does Seeley’s exposition of the ‘Law of Resentment’ 
(Zcce Homo, xxi.) correctly represent the spirit inculcated 
by Christ ? 

9. Compare with Mr. vy. 38-45 the teaching of the 
Buddhist verses quoted by Rhys Davids in his 
Budahism, pp. 128-131, 
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EIGHTH WEEK. 


UNWORLDLINESS AND OTHER-WORLDLINESS. 


Lasr week we considered the principles of the reign of God in their 
bearing upon the constitution of organised political society, and we realised 
that in any State, the institutions of which do not perfectly conform to 
these principles, the sons of the Kingdom must feel themselves not wholly 
citizens but in some degree ‘strangers and pilgrims.’ In the present and 
the two following weeks we are still to be dealing with the reign of God 
over human conduct, but in relation to the individual life rather than to the 
constitution of society. We shall begin by seeking a general understanding 
of the contrast between the spirit of the Kingdom on the one hand and the 
spirit of worldliness, the spirit of religiosity and the spirit of asceticism on 
the other. From our study of Christ’s message we have learned that this 
earth itself is the scene of both the present development and the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom, but that the consummation is to involve such a 
transformation of the present conditions of existence that in the description 
of it earth and heaven seem to merge into each other. From this it logically 
follows that for a true member of the Kingdom the centre of interest is not 
another world but thzs world—yet not this world in the sense of this present 
world-order. He is, indeed, intensely interested in all that the present world- 
order contains, but only because he knows that the contents of the present 
order are the elements out of which, in virtue of the infinite resources of 
God, the new world-order is to be fashioned. Consequently, it would 
seem that the spirit of the Kingdom may be said to be unworldly when by 
*world’ is meant the present order, but that at the same time it is not 
other-worldly. Does this conclusion which we may deduce from the 
nature of the Kingdom find direct support in the teaching of our Lord? 


FIRST DAY. 
READ LUKE xvi. 1-13, xii. 15-34. 


Comparison of the parables of Lk. xii. 16-20 and xvi. 1-8 
shows Christ condemning as folly the rich man’s neglect to 
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take account of the instability of the earthly existence for 
which he was making such careful provision, and commending 
as wisdom the conduct of the steward who utilised the 
opportunities which his existing situation afforded in such a 
way as to secure a permanent provision for his needs under 
the radically different conditions which he saw to be impending. 
The former picture represents the ungodly or worldly man 
(xii. 21), while the conduct of the steward exemplifies the 
principle which ought to be followed, mutatis mutandis, by the 
unworldly (xvi. 9) The ‘children of light’ ought to utilise 
the conditions of the present order so as to fashion by their 
means the conditions of an abiding satisfaction ; they ought to 
spend the destructible wealth (gold) in the purchase of the 
eternal wealth (human friendships). Similarly in xii. 33 we are 
recommended to secure for ourselves here and now a store 
of wealth of the kind that will never end, and to do so by 
winning grateful affection through acts of charity. <A perfect 
union of love, such that everything treasured by each is there- 
fore treasured by the other, is the relationship existing between 
Christ Himself and His Father (JN. xvii. 10), and is the 
relationship which should exist between all Christ’s followers 
(JN. xvii. 11). Relationships of God-like love are thus the 
very substance of the eternal Kingdom, and that is why they 
are as imperishable as the Kingdom itself. And since such 
relationships are the very substance of the Kingdom, he whose 
treasure consists in them will inevitably have his interests 
centred on the Kingdom (LK. xii. 34). The highest value 
of material goods, therefore, consists not in the privilege of 
possessing them (xii. 15), but in the privilege of using them to 
create love. ‘The latter alone is a genuine possession, while of 
the former we enjoy a mere usufruct (xvi. 12). 

Worldliness, then, does not consist in setting a high value 
upon the good things of the present world-order; on the 
contrary, they ought to have a greater value for the unworldly 
than for the worldly, because the former knows how to make 
of them an eternal, the latter only a temporary, use. Worldli- 
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ness consists in a limitation of horizon, a failure to recognise 
that the Kingdom is already present, and that the good things 
of the old order may be used, therefore, as instruments of the 
new, and possess in this application an enhanced value. This, 
however, is only one aspect of the worldly spirit. The other 
aspect is its anxiety (xii. 22). Although to the unworldly the 
good things of the present order are of far greater value than 
to the worldly, yet the former know that it is their Father’s 
good pleasure to give them the Kingdom (v. 32), and so, even 
if He often sees fit to allow them to be deprived of some of 
those good things of the present order which are the valuable 
instruments for the realisation of the new order, still they 
need feel no anxiety, since He is sure to supply them with all 
that is needed for this end. On the other hand, the worldly 
have no confidence in the providence of God. Perforce they 
have to be indebted to it for the more indispensable things like 
the body and its life, but they stupidly take upon themselves 
the whole responsibility for everything else (vv. 23, 25, 26). 
Thus the worldly spirit and the unworldly, although they agree 
in not being other-worldly, are yet so different as to be quite 
incompatible; it is impossible to combine a little of both 
(xvi. 13). How strange, then, that the attempt is so per- 
sistently made ! 


SECOND DAY. 
Reap Mart. x. 29-30, xi. 19, vi. 11; MARK ii. 18-22. 


IF the spirit of the Kingdom is, as we saw yesterday, an un- 
worldliness which values the good things of the present order 
more greatly than the worldly do, then in our Lord, in whom 
the spirit of the Kingdom was perfectly developed, we should 
expect to find an abounding joy of life, a keen appreciation of 
the natural beauties and benefits of the present. Now this is 
exactly what we do find. Note how fondly observant He was 
of the lilies of the field, the grass, the birds. Almost the first 
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act of His public ministry was to attend a wedding and to 
ward off unobtrusively a slight shadow which threatened to 
cloud the gaiety of the feast. So readily did He share in the 
social joys of life, that the slander of Mr. xi. 19 was possible. 
So far from regarding another world beyond the grave as the 
only worthy object of religious interest, He taught that the 
most trivial things of earth were under the eye of God 
(x. 29-30), and were permissible subjects of prayer (vi. 11). 
Joy, He held, was the natural and appropriate mood for all 
who were His followers (MK. ii. 19), and although this joy 
might be temporarily overclouded by coming tragic events 
(v. 20), still it was to be so characteristic a feature of the spirit 
of the Kingdom that to make fasts a regular institution 
obligatory upon its members would be incongruous and 
disastrous (zv. 21-22). While ‘the Law’ was the term by 
which the Jews compendiously designated the O.T. revelation, 
‘Gospel’ (good news) was the only description felt to suit the 
message of the Kingdom. Finally we must not fail to recog- 
nise how significant, in the present connection, is the amount 
of time and energy which our Lord was willing to devote to 
works of healing. It indicates the high value which He set 
upon bodily health and physical life. In view of all these 
considerations, it scarcely appears a serious exaggeration to 
say, with the author of Christus Futurus, that original Chris- 
tianity was a gospel of salvation by joy. ‘The highest theory 
that the world’s rarest and best piety had arrived at before 
Christ came was the idea of salvation by suffering.” Of this 
suffering the end was perfection. ‘Yet pain had been ac- 
cepted as a means, as a discipline; Jesus substituted the 
discipline of joy.” 


THIRD DAY. 
READ Mark li. 20, 23-28; MATT. xii. 7, v. 23-24, vi. 7. 


We have to observe to-day how different the spirit of the 
Kingdom is from that religiosity which distinguishes sharply 
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between the sacred and the secular, and which accords to 
religious observances an importance at least equal to that of 
moral duties. The verses from Mk. ii. exhibit very clearly the 
way in which Christ regarded religious observances. Their 
purpose lies not in any advantage which they bring to God, 
for they bring none (Mr. xii. 7), but in a benefit to man. It 
was for man’s sake and not for God’s that the Sabbath was 
instituted (MK. il, 27), and so a genuine and intelligent 
reverence for the Sabbath would prevent an exaggerated 
scrupulousness that would defeat this very object. So with 
other ritual obligations (vv. 25-26). Moreover, the value of 
religious forms and institutions is proportional to the degree 
in which their use is the appropriate expression of spontaneous 
feeling ; so much so that even fasting, although it is, as we saw 
yesterday, too alien to what Christ regarded as the normal 
temper of a Christian to be erected into a regular institution, 
may be fittingly practised when the heart is so inclined (2. 20). 
Mv. xii. 7 and v. 23-24 definitely set morality above religious 
observance, and teach that without the former the latter is, 
indeed, absolutely worthless; vi. 7 declares that it is pure 
paganism to suppose that there is any merit in prayer. If 
there were merit in prayer, if by praying we did God a service, 
then by multiplying prayers we might win favours from Him. 
But it is not so; prayer is of value only when it is the spon- 
taneous utterance of trustful longing, and the stronger the 
trust, the fewer will be the repetitions of the same request. 
This last point constitutes the necessary complement to the 
emphasis which, in another connection, our Lord lays upon 
the value of importunity (¢£ 5°). There is no real discrepancy 
between these two sides of His teaching. Worry is absolutely 
incompatible with the true Christian attitude, and the test of real 
prayer is that we rise from our knees full of trustful peace. But 
when the fulfilment of our petition is deferred and again deferred, 
while we still feel convinced that what we have begged for is really 
good, anxiety is apttoreturn. In that case to refrain from repeat- 
ing our petition and to carry our load of anxiety in sullen inde- 
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pendence is a failure of faith, while to importune the Father 
again and again is the sign of a trust which no disappointment 
can utterly shake. Yet it might have been the sign of a still 
higher trust if there had been no recurrence of anxiety impelling 
us to repeat our former petitions. In prayer let us above all 
things be natural. We are speaking to a Father. If it eases 
the burden on our hearts to renew a request again and again, 
let us do so until either our wish is granted or we are taught 
that what we have been desiring is not really good. If we find 
that even good aspirations grow faint unless they are made the 
subject of constantly repeated prayer, let the utterance of these 
longings form part of our daily communion of soul with God. 
It is only vad repetitions that are displeasing to Him. On 
the other hand, if we find that after one occasion of definite 
asking neither does our desire grow faint nor does anxiety 
return, let us give thanks to the Father for the assurance of 
faith which He has implanted in us. 


FOURTH DAY. 


READ MarkK vii. 15 ; Matt. v. 42; AcTS xx. 35; MATT. xviii. 
21-22, V. 29-30, Vil. 14; Mark vill. 34-38; LuxkE 
XViii. 1-8, 


To-pay we are to study the contrast between the spirit of the 
Kingdom and asceticism. By our first passage this spirit is 
sharply marked off from that kind of asceticism which bases 
itself upon the idea that the material is the foe of the spiritual 
because matter is intrinsically impure. Food and drink, our 
Lord teaches, are altogether a concern of the body, and 
spiritual defilement comes only through moral evil. There 
is, however, a more subtle kind of asceticism which counts 
systematic mortification of the natural desires of man a source 
of spiritual benefit. That this kind of asceticism too is alien 
to the spirit of the Kingdom is made evident by the first and 
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second Studies of this week, but it is also implied in the 
second and third passages for to-day. For it cannot be right 
to bestow material gifts freely on others (MrT. v. 42) unless the 
gratification of desire is normally a good thing; and it would 
be absurd to say that it is more blessed to give than to receive 
(Acts xx. 35) if receiving were not a blessing at all. Giving is 
more blessed than getting simply because, in a case of giving, 
there are ‘wo benefits attained, viz. the benefit of the gift itself 
and the benefit of that strengthening of the bond of love which 
results through the generous act. 

Alongside this contrast, however, between asceticism and 
the spirit of the Kingdom there is a point of resemblance, for 
both demand willingness for unlimited self-sacrifice. For the 
ends of love we are to be ready to surrender to the uttermost 
that which is precious to ourselves (Mr. v. 42) and to forgive 
any number of injuries (xviii. 21-22). Secondly, although it 
is, generally speaking, not an advantage but a loss to deprive 
ourselves of what we naturally prize, yet when upon occasion 
any of these things becomes a source of overpowering tempta- 
tion, we are to part with it at all costs (v. 29-30). Only 
through much self-discipline can we attain to eternal life 
(vii. 14). Thirdly, for the sake of furthering the establishment 
of the Kingdom we must be ready to bear willingly unlimited 
suffering at the hands of evil men, and there are times when 
Christ’s disciples must take up their cross and follow Him, #e. 
in modern language, when they must follow Him even to the 
scaffold (Mk. viii. 34-38). Indeed, so great was the suffering 
which our Lord foresaw as about to come upon His disciples 
through the wickedness of men, that at least once He had a 
momentary fear lest their faith should not prove adequate to 
the test (Lk. xviii. 8), and He impressed upon them that they 
must on no account grow faint-hearted (v. 1), even though God 
might seem to be as deaf to their prayers as an unjust judge 


(vv. 2-7). 
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FIP EH DAY. 


READ Mark ili. 31-35; LUKE ix. 59-62; MARK Vil. 10-13 ; 
LUKE xii. 49-53, xiv. 26, 33-35 ; MATT. x. 37. 


One of the most marked features of asceticism has been its 
tendency to make a special virtue of celibacy and of the 
sacrifice of family ties. Now there are utterances of Christ 
which appear, upon the surface, to display something of the 
same spirit, and so to cast doubt upon the conclusions to 
which this week’s Studies have pointed. Who is there that is 
not startled by the seemingly cold repudiation of family claims 
in MK. iii. 33; Lx. ix. 59-62? Yet against these passages we 
can set Christ’s high valuation of filial piety in Mk. vii. 10-13, 
where He declares that no one is entitled to shirk his responsi- 
bilities in the matter of supporting his parents even for the 
sake of making a money-offering to God. What is the solution 
of this apparent inconsistency? If we turn to LK. xii. 49-53 
we find our Lord speaking under an intense impression of the 
painful disturbances which His work was soon going to intro- 
duce into hitherto peaceful homes. Note that those who are 
Jor the Kingdom and those who are agazns¢ it are assumed to 
be living together (v. 52). This shows that Christ did not 
intend it to be a general rule that those who believed in Him 
should abandon family life, but that, on the contrary, His own 
case and the cases of LK. ix. 59-62 must be interpreted as 
exceptional. There are some upon whom a special mission is 
laid, and these must make the sacrifice of home ties, good and 
sacred though these ties be. Of this number were Christ 
Himself and His band of followers; and in the near view of 
His cross, and of the persecutions of which it was the presage, 
He warns them that the mission laid upon them will call for 
conduct which will involve such a sacrifice of the interests of 
their nearest and dearest that it will look like hatred (LK. xiv. 
26). For them the duty of being the salt of the earth will 
involve an absolute renunciation (vv. 33-35). And all 
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members of the Kingdom must be ready to make a similar 
sacrifice zf ¢¢ 7s required, for no one is worthy of Christ unless 
he loves Him more than he loves any other person on earth 


(Mr, x. 37). 


SIXTH DAY. 
Reap Mart. v. 27-28, xix. 3-12. 


THE other surrender of natural relationships on which asceticism 
places a high value is celibacy. Christ’s attitude, on the other 
hand, is the same in this matter as in that considered yesterday. 
On the one hand, He ascribes a very great sacredness and 
value to the married life. It is a Divine ordinance with which 
it is impious to tamper (Mr. xix. 4-6), and to indulge in even 
an imagination which contravenes the sacred unity of two is 
a sin of adultery (v. 28). But, on the other hand, our Lord 
recognises that on some there may be laid a mission which 
entails a celibate life. He expressly says that the inexpediency 
of marriage which the disciples have suggested as a universal 
rule (xix. 10) is not a universal rule, but applies only to the 
few (v. 11). He does not, indeed, explicitly rebuke the selfish 
motive on which the disciples’ inference is based, but the 
elevation of His reply rebukes it by implication. It has been 
‘given’ (note the tense of the verb in v, 12—He is thinking 
of the Baptist and Himself) to some to remain celibate for 
the Kingdom’s sake, i.e. because their special mission made it 
necessary, and not for the reason which prompted the disciples’ 
remark, viz. the imprudence of entering into a relationship 
on the indissoluble obligation of which He has just been laying 
such stress. 

Is it not a striking fact that One who hoped that the con- 
summation of the Kingdom was near at hand, and who taught 
that when that day arrived there would be neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage, should yet condemn so absolutely the 
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conception of marriage as a mere temporary agreement? 
Nevertheless, although striking, the fact will not seem strange 
to one who has grasped the difference between unworldliness 
and other-worldliness. All that is deep and spiritual in the 
marriage-relationship will be continued and perfected in the 
age to come (9°), because that age is not another world but 
this world regenerated. 


Le) 


SEVENTH DAY. 


RETROSPECT, 


. How should the fact that death exists change the ordinary 


standard of money values? 


. Why are the following dispositions un-Christian ?— 


(a) that of the man who spends two-thirds of his life 
in amassing a fortune ; 

(2) that of the man who is habitually careless about 
money ; 

(c) that of the man who hates money and who takes 
a pride in owning nothing of any monetary 
value. 


. How does a true disciple differ from an ascetic? 
. Which is the more difficult and exacting rule of life— 


asceticism or unworldliness ? 


. What is the use of going to Church? In what frame of 


mind do we usually attend a prayer-meeting ? 


. Can you explain at all why it is not simply a rule of 


conduct but a literal fact that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive? 


. Why is it better to give a possession that we prize than. 


a thing we readily part with ? 


. Is it harder for a non-Christian or for a Christian to sever 


the ties of home and kindred ? 
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g. Are those who live single for the Kingdom’s sake ona 
higher plane of life than those who marry ? 

1o With the help of a Concordance make a note of all the 
passages where St. Paul speaks in a way which seems 
to corroborate the suggestion that Christianity is a 
gospel of salvation by joy. 
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NINTH WEEK. 
THE UNWORLDLY LIFE. 


Last week we studied the Hie which members of the Kingdom are 
lead in this present age in respect of the spirit which it ought to manifest; 
this week we must consider it more in the concrete. What hind 
activities make up the programme of the unworkdly hie? How shell tag 
whose hearts are st on the consummated Kingdom of God occupy them. 
selves in the present? What is to be their attitude toward projects of 
social reform? What use are they to make of wealth ? What is to be their) 
view of secular callings? What positive worth an they discern in Suniig) 
relationships? 


FIRST DAY. 
Reap Mark xii. 28-31 ; Matt. xi. 2-6, xix. 13-15. 


In the first passage for to-day we find Christ asserting as 
indispensable to those who would inherit eternal life, just that 
very spirit which is the motive of every true social reformer, 
viz, a love which is spontaneously as alive to a neighbour's” 
needs as to its own. Moreover, Christ spent and sacrificed His 
own life in the service of a vision of social as well as religious, ~ 
moral, and physical perfection, the grandest that could be_ 
imagined. Active effort for others under the inspiration of a 
universal social ideal is thus, according to our Lord’s example, 
an absolutely fundamental constituent ef the unworldly life. 
Our second passage, however, tells how the Baptist sent to 
ask Christ a question which reflects a perplexity that may well 
be shared by many a social reformer to-day: How could 
Jesus really be that Messiah whose coming was to inaugurate 


drawn to Him or to come in His way? Now, what was the 
Sgpificence A Christ's answer to the Baptist’s question? 
Primzzily, 25 we saw in 3, it was a simple appeal to the fact 
at through Himself the powers of the Messianic age were 
in evident operation. But can we not perceive a 
Getthas mezning in our Lord’s answer? Is it fanciful to 
tet in the concluding words (2. 6) an appeal to John to 
trust Him by believing that His apparently programmetess 
Work was really the outcome of 2 well-considered programme? 
> Whether o not this secondary meaning was intended to be 
“conveyed by the answer, there is no 100m for doubt that such 
(an answer might have been truthfully given. Christ’s active 
Wie bad in fact no other programme than that of personal 
influence (exercised through teaching and helpfulness) upon 
4% many individuals 2s He could reach, The only organisa 
tion which He founded was the Church, and in the main, as we 
thall see (157), He ich it to organise itself. The commission 
He laid upon the Church with respect to the world without 
was to go 2nd make disciples, i. to continue His own work 
“spon individuals; He did not charge it with any definite 
“progmme of socal reconstruction. Thus we are faced by 
this enigm2: Christ had a social ideal; He laboured for it 
“with al) His heart; and yet apparently He had no constructive 
Plan of socal reform in view as the objective either of His 
‘omnn labours or of those of His Church ! 

it will be the object of our next Study to discover the 
Significance of this fact, at first sight so perplexing, which has 
caught our attention today. However, even without the 
farther light which we may hope to obtain, there is food for 
Micditation in the simple circumstance that our Lord set so 
high a value upon service rendered to individuals. Organised 
@s we are nowadays into minutely subdivided occupations 
and callings, forced by the pressure of modern life to develop 
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into specialists in our own kind of work, we are apt to become 
the slaves of a programme and to regard every interference 
with this programme as an interruption of our own proper 
life-work. The result is that—to invert a common epigram— 
we cannot see the trees for the wood. We are so busy 
serving mankind that we have no time to serve men. But 
surely if any one ever had a calling, unique and specialised 
above all others, it was our Lord—the one Man commissioned 
to be the Messiah, the inaugurator of a regenerated world-order 
for a regenerated humanity. Yet this Man chose to serve 
mankind by serving men; He always had leisure to attend to 
the humblest ; even the children could claim His time; He 
lavished Himself upon the individual. 


SECOND DAY. 


READ Marv. v. 21-22, 27-28, 31-32, 33-34, 38-39, 
43-44; LUKE xil. 13-15. 


Dors the solution of the enigma which yesterday’s study 
set before us lie in the special circumstances of the time in 
which our Lord lived? Might we not plausibly suppose that 
He indeed had in His mind definite ideas concerning the 
kind of social reorganisation requisite for the perfecting of 
society, but that the danger of rousing the revolutionary 
Messianism of the populace, and so precipitating a catastrophe 
that would defeat His mission, sealed His lips on this subject, 
and compelled Him to leave it to His Church to discover for 
herself the constructive social programme which He would 
fain have outlined? This seems a very natural supposition. 
The danger which it alleges was real, for the popular Messian- 
ism of the time was largely the product of social discontent. 
Moreover, the impressive reiteration of the phrase, “ But I say 
unto you,” in Mr. v., shows that Christ had very definite ideas 
regarding the principles of the traditional Jewish Law, and it is 
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easy to believe that there were many other incisive judgments 
which He could have uttered regarding social institutions. 

Lx. xii. 13-15, however, suggests a reflection which the 
preceding supposition entirely ignores. Christ was requested 
to intervene in a dispute about property, but He declared that 
such a task was no part of His vocation; and He exemplified 
His own conception of His vocation by treating the occurrence 
as imposing on Him no other obligation than that of teaching 
the wrongness of coveting. How was this? How could our 
Lord, who in other passages represents Himself as King and 
Judge in the Kingdom, here disown these functions and 
exhibit Himself as the mere Teacher or Prophet? The 
answer lies in remembering that the Kingdom of which He 
was the King and Judge was one which was to be super- 
naturally established. It was, therefore, literally and truly no 
part of His vocation to try to establish the Kingdom by the 
method of a redistribution of property and a reorganisation of 
existing institutions. On the contrary, the idea that such a 
method was adequate would have been directly inconsistent 
with His own teaching. The Kingdom, including its perfect 
social order, was to be established by the power of God, when 
the harvest was ripe—when the mass had been leavened; and 
so the only human activity capable of hastening the coming 
of that social ideal consisted in sowing the seed, in leavening 
the mass,—i.e. consisted in that very work of personal 
influence upon individuals which constituted Christ’s sole 
active programme. 

This reflection solves the enigma with which we started. 
Jesus as the Messiah formulated no programme of social 
reconstruction, because He knew that the Kingdom cannot be 
established by the organisation and reform of institutions. 
That was the primary reason. But, after giving this reason its 
full weight, we may recognise also a measure of truth in the 
suggestion set forth in the first paragraph above. For although 
the Kingdom of God is not simply society reorganised, and 
although reorganisation cannot directly serve even to fit man- 
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kind for the coming of the Kingdom, yet it may be indirectly 
useful by abolishing a hindrance to the work of preparatory 
leavening. Certain social institutions and forms of organisa- 
tion split the community into classes which, having little 
mutual intercourse, are likely to misunderstand and hate each 
other; also they create an inequality of opportunity which 
artificially produces the temptations of extreme poverty and 
of superabundant wealth. Such institutions thus tend to 
aggravate that unfitness of mankind for the Kingdom with 
which the only positive redeeming force (viz. personal in- 
fluence) has to grapple. Why, then, did not Christ, in respect 
of the institutions of His own day which had these effects, 
advocate a programme of reconstruction, not as a means of 
establishing the social ideal, but as a way of lessening the 
hindrances to the efficacy of the positive force of personal 
influence? To this special question the answer lies in the 
circumstances of His day and the danger noted in the first 
paragraph, and accordingly in this particular His example does 
not call for direct imitation under altered conditions. He 
who condemned divorce, and was ready with His “ But I say 
unto you” in regard to so many principles of the traditional 
Jewish Law, must surely commend those who use the privi- 
leges of democratic citizenship to bring about the alteration of 
institutions which obstruct the work of rendering mankind ripe 
for the arrival of the ideal order. 

The lesson of our first two Studies this week is that the 
unworldly man will be profoundly interested in social reform, 
not as a way of inaugurating a heaven upon earth, but as a way 
of lessening the hindrances to the work of educating men into 
that life of faith and obedience which will permit the Father 
to transform for mankind all the conditions of existence. If 
this is the way in which we regard projects of social, economic, 
or political reconstruction, we can never be too earnest in the 
cause. But if our enthusiasm dreams that such measures will 
of themselves bring the millennium to pass, we are losing the 
unworldliness of the true Christian hope. The perfected 
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Kingdom is not another world certainly, but neither is it to 
spring out of the present order by a merely natural process of 
evolution. The new Jerusalem comes down to earth out of 
heaven from God (REV. xxi. 2), 


THIRD DAY. 


READ MATT. viii. 11-12, xxii. I-10, xxili. 37-39, xv. 24, 
Vili. 4, XVii. 27. 


Wuat should be the unworldly man’s attitude to his own 
fatherland? What does Christ’s example teach in this matter? 
We have seen that the ideal to which His life was dedicated 
was a world-wide Kingdom of God. Not only was the Kingdom 
to be world-wide, but in respect of participation in it nationality 
conferred no privilege (Mr. viii. 11-12), the condition of 
entrance being, as the context here implies, simply faith. In 
the providence of God, however, the Jewish people had been 
accorded a closer relation to God than any other people had 
attained, and entrance into the Kingdom seemed in a very 
special sense their Divinely-intended destiny. Yet they were 
spurning the call of opportunity, dooming themselves to ruin, 
leaving to others the enjoyment of that destiny which had been 
so specially marked out for themselves (xxii. 1-10), and the 
patriot-heart of Christ was torn with grief (xxili. 37; of Lx. 
xix. 41-42). In spite of the reception accorded to His work 
by His own countrymen, He felt that His own special mission 
was to the nation to which the Messiah had been promised 
(Mr. xv. 24), and that He must persist in it to the last and 
at the cost of His life. In order not to weaken His influence 
by giving unnecessary offence, He limited His own freedom of 
conduct, conforming to the usual observances regarding purifi- 
cation (cf, viii. 4), the keeping of the Sabbath, and the temple- 
tax (xvii. 27), except where He felt a protest to be imperatively 
required, 
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Judging from our Lord’s example, then, we may infer that 
the unworldly man is one who recognises that the well-being 
of his own nation, as a nation, is in no way indispensable to the 
Kingdom of God; who will nevertheless have an intense love 
for his own people and will perceive much in their character 
and their history that will make it evident to him that partici- 
pation in the Kingdom is the destiny which God desires for 
his countrymen ; and who, unless God lays some other task 
upon him, will be willing to submit to many limitations and to 
sacrifice himself to the very uttermost for the sake of realising 
this destiny. On the other hand, national greatness in the 
ordinary political sense of the term will seem to him a matter 
of indifference. Indirectly, however, he may value it: (1) in 
so far as empire affords facilities for the leavening of backward 
races with Christian influences; (2) in so far as the rule of a 
professedly Christian empire, far though it may fall below the 
ideal reign of God, may be a compromise with good forced 
upon evil at a higher point than in certain circumstances would 
be the case under conditions of local autonomy. 


FOURTH DAY. 
ReaD LUKE xii. 35-36; Mart. xxv. 14-30, xii. 36-37. 


From consideration of patriotism modern ethical thought 
turns by a natural association of ideas to consideration of pro- 
fessional callings and trades. If not in practice, yet certainly 
in theory, we have come to regard every useful occupation as 
part of one vast co-operative system of division of labour and 
exchange of services, with the result that even the humblest 
calling can be viewed as a public trust to be discharged with 
loyal devotion. But in Palestine in the time of our Lord such 
a conception would have been much less true in point of fact, 
and was probably undreamed of in theory. It would have 
been easy, therefore, for a religious teacher who expected an 
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early establishment of the final Kingdom of God to frown upon 
secular callings as mere self-seeking, and to bid men abandon 
them and prepare for the great event. But this was not Christ’s 
teaching. He exhorted His followers, indeed, to be watchful 
and ready for the great consummation, whether soon or de- 
layed (Lx. xii. 35-36); but this watchful readiness consisted 
in faithfully turning to account, in the concerns of the existing 
age, the talents entrusted to them (Mr. xxv. 14-30). It is 
common to understand by the talents a man’s personal quali- 
fications, but that it would be quite legitimate to extend their 
meaning to include his time and worldly means is evident 
from xii. 36-37. For “if men must render an account in 
the day of judgment for every idle word, then certainly they 
must do so, also, for every wasted hour and for every piece 
of injustice and unfaithfulness.” Now why must the unworldly 
be so conscientious in the business of this age? Because the 
coming age is not another world absolutely disconnected from 
the present, but is ¢i7s world transformed and perfected; the 
present age is the ‘few things,’ the coming age is the ‘many 
things’ (xxv. 21), and the ultimate source of both is God. 
Notice that, according to the parable, while work in the present 
serves the purpose of a probation, it is not merely a probation 
but an actual service whereby the lord is benefited. Thus 
there comes into clear prominence here again the strong way 
in which the Christian Gospel mediates between the worldly 
spirit and the spirit of other-worldliness, doing justice to what 
is right and true in both. Mysticism, whether in the great 
religions of the East or in Christendom, offers to redeem man 
from the world; but, as Kaftan has well said, it is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the original Christian Gospel that, while 
redeeming man /vom the world, it does so only in order to 
bind man to a more unreserved service of God zz the world. 


- 
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FIFTH DAY. 


READ Mark xii. 25 ; MATT. xxiv. 38-39, v. 46-47 ; 
LUKE xiv. 12-14. 


THERE are many who feel that wedded life loses half its 
inspiration and preciousness if the special relationship of 
husband and wife is not to be continued in the age to 
come. Yet this is what our first passage for to-day seems 
to declare, and the second likewise very easily suggests the 
impression that the advent of the great consummation will 
interrupt all existing human relationships. If this be the 
whole truth, then certainly the unworldly man whose heart is 
set upon this coming age will be hindered from a whole- 
hearted devotion to his wife and his family. But is it the 
whole truth? It cannot be, if what was said in 8} is true. 
If, by a loving use of our material wealth in the service of 
our neighbours, we can make to ourselves friends who will 
receive us ‘into the eternal tabernacles’ (LK. xvi. 9), surely 
the much more intimate services which are possible within 
the family circle should enable us to build up, inside the 
temporary natural relationships of husband and wife, parent 
and child, brother and sister, etc., spiritual relationships of 
a still closer kind which will be conserved and perfected in 
the age to come. Thus we see once again, in the case of 
this relation as in the case of those already considered, that 
the spirit of the Kingdom is not other-worldly; for the 
unworldly, life in the family relationships of the present can 
have a deeper value than for the worldly, because it has a 
wider horizon. It is only, however, through the unworldly 
spirit that these relationships can be transformed into some- 
thing new and eternal. Mere natural affection has no per- 
manence. Mr. v. 46-47 requires of members of the Kingdom 
something more than the easy responsiveness and casual good 
offices of natural affection, and Lx. xiv. 12-14 indicates that 
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the give and take of ordinary good fellowship contains its 
reward within itself, and has no far horizon. 


SIXTH DAY. 


ReaD Mark x, 21-27; LUKE xvi. 9-10; Matt. xxvii. 57, 
vi. 25, 2-4; Mark xiv. 6-9, xii. 41-44. 


Ir remains for us to consider the unworldly attitude toward 
private property. During the years of His public ministry, 
Christ Himself apparently had no regular source of income, 
and was dependent on hospitality and voluntary contributions. 
Moreover, our first passage for to-day shows Him bidding a 
rich man follow His own example in this respect for the sake 
of inheriting eternal life. In the light of what we saw last 
week regarding the contrast between the unworldly and the 
ascetic spirit, it would be natural to interpret this instance 
as a special case not involving any universal injunction 
of poverty. But at first sight the very strong language of 
Mk. x. 23 and 25 seems to favour the view that wealth is a 
spiritual hindrance which every one should cast aside; and 
there are other passages (¢.g. LK. vi. 20-21, 24-25, xvi. 25) 
which appear to favour poverty and condemn wealth. What 
judgment must we form, then, upon this matter? (1) We 
must remember that although our Lord declares that only 
through the supernatural grace of God can a rich man enter 
the Kingdom, yet the same thing may be said, if in a lesser 
degree, about ali men (cf Mr. xi. 27 and the alternative 
reading of Mx. x. 24 [&.V. margin]). (2) Although riches 
can be a snare, yet in LK. xvi. 10 Christ recognises that they 
are nevertheless a trust, which can be used to eternal advan- 
tage (v. 9). (3) In Joseph of Arimathea we recognise a truly 
worthy disciple who had evidently ~ot been commanded to 
surrender his wealth, and there is other evidence that aban- 
donment of property was no universal requirement of genuine 
discipleship (¢ Lx. viii. 3, x. 38-40, etc.). (4) Poverty, too, 
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has its own special temptations, fostering an anxiety which 
Christ earnestly condemned (Mr. vi. 25), and indeed stig- 
matised as heathenish (v. 32). In view of all these facts, we 
may conclude that our Lord regarded property as a trust to 
be used and not, unless in exceptional cases, abandoned, 
but that at the same time He considered abundant wealth 
a condition unfavourable to unworldliness, tending to centre 
its possessor’s interest on the present age, and putting him 
in need of special grace. It follows that He would regard 
economic conditions which tend to produce the extremes of 
poverty and wealth as a hindrance to the work of making 
mankind ripe for the coming of the ideal order. 

Recognising property as a trust, what use did Christ expect 
the unworldly to make of it? In His days alms-giving was the 
only outlet for general philanthropy, and accordingly He com- 
mended it. At the same time it is evident that what He 
valued was the love that prompted the alms-giving rather than 
the benefit done, material benefits being, at the best, of com- 
paratively small importance in themselves. Had He not felt 
thus, He could not have spoken as He did regarding Mary’s 
deed (Mx. xiv. 6-9). The comprehending devotion that 
inspired her act made it of priceless worth. Similarly the 
unlimited self-sacrifice that lay behind the widow’s offering 
made it outweigh all the other donations (xii. 41-44). On 
the other hand, ostentatious alms-giving was a use of the 
property-trust which had no eternal fruitage (Mr. vi. 2-4). 
The example of Christ, therefore, should make the unworldly 
regard wealth as furnishing an additional means of being 
intelligently helpful within all the personal relations of fellow- 
ship into which they may be able to enter, and as constituting 
a special call to unostentatious thoughtful philanthropy. 
Indiscriminate charity on the one hand, and on the other 
the idea that the rich man’s social dutics can be sufficiently 
discharged by the method of making liberal donations to 
benevolent institutions, alike fall far short of the Christian 
or unworldly spirit. 
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SEVENTH DAY. 


RETROSPECT. 


1. If all things work together for good to them that love 


God, what are we doing when we resent the interrup- 
tion of our programme ? 


. Is any good result attained by zmposing laws which are 


good in the abstract upon a community which resents 
them? 


. Consider the paradox that the Christian should be both 


more and less of an enthusiast for social reform than 
a Socialist who is not also a Christian. 


. Fora patriot which is the higher duty—(a) to give his 


life to effecting the cherished ambition of his country- 
men, or (4) to face resentment and unpopularity in 
an endeavour to elevate the national ambition? 


. How do you suppose Christ’s patriotism would have 


manifested itself if, instead of being a Jew of the 
first century, He had been one of your own com- 
patriots to-day P 


6. How may a lawyer serve God in his profession ? 


. What would you say to one who felt MK. xii. 25 to 


suggest that the relationship of husband and wife is 
a poorer thing than he would like to consider it ? 


. Is the possession of wealth in any degree a hindrance to 


truly Christian giving ? 


. Which is the more serious calamity—affluence or 


poverty? 
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TENTH WEEK. 


THE GOAL OF ENDEAVOUR. 


In the history of the Church the thought of a future ‘Heaven’ has 
largely taken the place of the wider idea of the Kingdom of God as 
the centre of Christian longing. In so far as this has resulted in a spirit 
of other-worldliness we have seen it to be an error. But there is a 
tendency of thought which would pronounce upon it a still stronger 
condemnation. Is there anything—it has often been asked—of any real 
importance except goodness? Surely goodness is its own sufficing reward, 
and he who longs for any other recompense is not truly good; where 
goodness is, there heaven is, even though pain and sorrow be as present 
as ever. Is it not wrong, then, to long for any other heaven than the 
peace of a good conscience and the satisfaction of doing good? In reflec- 
tions such as these there breathes a noble spirit. If it is not the spirit of 
unworldliness as we have learned to understand this, yet certainly it is not 
worldly. Perhaps it might be called ‘this-worldly.’ Still, if it is not 
unworldly it must fall short of the spirit of Christ. Precisely how it does 
so is what we have to discover for ourselves this week. 


FIRST DAY. 


ReaD Mart. v. 6, 10; MARK xii. 28-34; ix. 43-48; Mart. 
xiii. 44-46, Vi. 33. 


Mt. v. 6 commends those to whom righteousness is as 
absorbing a goal of endeavour as food is to the hungry and 
drink to the thirsty. In v. 10, again, righteousness is the 
object for which persecution is worth enduring; while in 
MK. xii. 28-31 the most fundamental of all requirements is 
declared to be a certain state of heart, and in v. 34 a scribe 
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who appreciated the truth of this declaration is, on that 
ground, judged to be “not far from the Kingdom of God.” 
In these passages, then, righteousness is put in the forefront 
of endeavour. On the other hand, in Mk. ix. 43-48 it is 
for the sake of entering into life or into she Kingdom that no 
self-mortification is to be counted too severe, while Mr. xiii. 
44-46 similarly represents the Kingdom as the one treasure 
above all others. Thus in the teaching of Christ we have 
here two goals set before us—righteousness and the Kingdom 
of God—and now the one, now the other, is presented as 
worthy of the first place in our endeavour. Unless we are 
to find in this a contradiction, we must assume that we cannot 
truly seek either of these ends without equally seeking the 
other. That Christ Himself regarded the two endeavours as 
harmonious is evident from Mr. vi. 33. What is the secret 
of this harmony? Is it that the ends of both endeavours 
are after all identical—that the Kingdom means nothing more 
than the moral perfection of humanity? We shall get light 
on this question as we proceed. Meantime the practical 
reflection arising from to-day’s Study is that no third end 
is worthy of a first place. Does our own life conform to this 
principle, not only in a general way but in every single one 
of its endeavours? For example, in following this course of 
Scripture Studies, is our predominant motive righteousness and 
the Kingdom, or is it knowledge? 


SECOND DAY. 
ReaD Mart. xviii. 23-35, Xxi. 33-45. 


THE question was raised yesterday whether the harmony 
between seeking righteousness first and seeking first the 
Kingdom implies that these two objects of endeavour are 
identical. Now both the parables assigned for study to-day 
seem to require this question to be answered in the negative. 
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In the former the particulars of the story are so contrived as 
to bring out forcibly the idea that membership in the Kingdom 
implies that one has been forgiven a debt to God which 
immeasurably exceeds any reckoning that one may be cherish- 
ing against a fellow-man. This idea, as soon as it is realised, 
awakens the expectation that experience of such forgiveness 
will naturally foster in the forgiven a forgiving spirit; in 
other words, that membership in the Kingdom will have as 
its natural fruit one of the virtues of righteousness, viz. 
mercy. This expectation is justified by the conclusion of 
the story which shows forgiveness rescinded when it does 
not produce mercy,—v.e. shows the status of membership in 
the Kingdom taken away when it does not bear fruit in 
righteousness. Finally, the parable is explicitly applied to 
the disciples. They are members of the Kingdom; yet if 
their forgiven-ness does not bear fruit in forgiving-ness they will 
not be forgiven, and so they will cease to be members. Thus 
this parable implies, in the case of one particular virtue, that 
righteousness is not identical with, Cut is the fruit of, the 
Kingdom. Now in the other parable this very same lesson 
is taught with reference not specially to mercy but to right 
conduct in general. ‘‘The Kingdom of God shall be taken 
away from you, and shall be given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof” (Mt. xxi. 43). 


It is true that the words in which the vineyard is explicitly identified 
with the Kingdom are peculiar to this gospel and do not occur in the 
parallel versions of the parable (MK. xii. I-12; LK. xx. 9-19). Even 
without these words, however, it would seem necessary to interpret the 
vineyard as meaning the special religious privileges of Israel, and the two 
interpretations have no important difference. For the Kingdom is the 
culminating form in which those privileges were designed to issue, 
and it was then already present among the Jews, and through Christ’s 
presence and His miracles they were enjoying some of its advantages. 
Note that St. Matthew here writes ‘Kingdom of God’ instead of his usual 
phrase, ‘Kingdom of Heaven,’ which would have suggested (if the con- 
clusions of 6! were correct) the perfect Kingdom ready waiting in heaven. 


Righteousness is the fruit of membership in the Kingdom— 
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that is our lesson for to-day. The relation between righteous- 
ness and the Kingdom is one of vital union and not of 
arbitrary appointment. Unless we are bearing the fruit, it 
is simply impossible that we can be sharing the life, of the 
Kingdom. So it is likewise with the particular virtues that 
go to make up righteousness. To enjoy forgiveness is part 
of the life of the Kingdom, and it bears fruit inevitably in the 
virtue of a forgiving disposition. The connection is natural 
and not artificial—just as natural and inevitable as is the 
connection between nationality and speech. If we are truly 
members of the Kingdom, it will be as impossible for us to 
hide our mercifulness of spirit, even when we have to enforce 
discipline, as it is for a foreigner to conceal his nationality even 
when he is trying to speak our language. 


THIRD DAY. 


Reap (a2) Matt. v. 20; Marx x. 15. 
(6) Mart. v. 46, vi. 1, 4, 18. 
(c) MATT. v. 7, vi. 14, Vil. 1-2; LUKE xiv. 11, xii. 37. 


YESTERDAY'S study showed us that the Kingdom and righteous- 
ness are not equivalent terms, but that the former has a richer 
content than the latter, and includes the latter as one of its 
fruits. We have also had suggested to us some of the other 
elements, over and above the practice of righteousness, which 
_ are included in the idea of the Kingdom. Besides righteousness, 
the Kingdom includes, according to the parable of the Unmerci- 
ful Servant, the status of forgiven-ness, and according to the 
parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the blessing of God’s favour 
and His supernatural aid. Now does this relation of txcluding 
and included, or of the plant and its fruit, express the whole 
truth about the relation between the Kingdom and righteous- 
‘ness? Ifit did, then from this relation we could at once deduce 
two consequences: (1) Since the greater involves the less, to 
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‘seek first’ the Kingdom (the zmc/uder) would involve also 
seeking first righteousness (the zwcluded). (2) Since the fruit 
cannot live except upon the plant, to ‘seek first’ that kind 
of righteousness which the Kingdom produces, would involve 
also seeking the Kingdom first.. In that case the problem 
raised in the first Study of this week would be completely 
solved—the problem of explaining the double ‘seek first’ 
without implying that the Kingdom means nothing more than 
righteousness or the moral perfection of humanity. 

The solution which has just been suggested is substantially 
correct. ‘The fundamental relation, according to the teaching 
of our Lord, between righteousness and the Kingdom is that 
the former is the fruit of the latter. This comparison of the 
perfect moral life of the Kingdom to an easy, natural fruit- 
bearing is His effortless, unself-conscious way of announcing 
the truth to which St. Paul subsequently won his way through 
so much heart-searching, and which he proclaimed with such 
deliberate emphasis—the truth that the Christian moral life 
is a life of liberty and not one of bondage to law. However, 
in the form in which the solution just suggested has been 
stated, it is too simple to cover all our Lord’s sayings about 
the relation between righteousness and the Kingdom. The 
passages for to-day make this quite evident. Mr. v. 20 and 
Mx. x. 15 demand a superior quality of righteousness, a 
childlike state of heart, not as the fruit of the life of the 
Kingdom, but as a condition necessary to admission. Now it 
may seem easy to obviate any contradiction between this 
conception of righteousness as the precondition of entrance 
to the Kingdom and the preceding conception of it as the 
result of life in the Kingdom by supposing that the preceding 
conception had reference to the Kingdom as present, while 
here the reference is to the future and perfected Kingdom. 
But the difficulty goes deeper than this. For it is impossible 
to represent righteousness as the condition of admission to 
the coming Kingdom without at least seeming to suggest that 
it is not to be sought ‘first’ or for its own sake, but only for 
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the sake of gaining the blessings of the final and perfect 
order. And this merely implicit suggestion that admission 
to the Kingdom is the recompense of righteousness becomes 
in Mr. v. 46, vi. 1, 4, 18 a frank encouragement of virtue 
by the promise of reward. Moreover, in the remaining passages 
this idea is put in the still more pointed form of an exact 
equivalence between deed and requital, Lx. xii. 37 even 
going so far as to describe how the servants who are found 
faithfully waiting to serve their lord will be rewarded by their 
lord preferring to serve them. 

What are we to make of such sayings? Does our Lord here 
actually fall below the level of the moralist who is willing to 
regard virtue as its own reward? It cannot be so; for the 
spirit which dwells much upon the thought of merit and reward 
is Pharisaism, and this could not be more strongly condemned 
than in Mt. v. 20. Evidently we have not yet reached the com- 
plete solution of the problem which we have this week been 
studying. Before we pass away, however, from the passages 
which we have considered to-day, let us apply the last of them 
honestly in self-criticism. Why was the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees so insufficient? Because to them 
morality was a task instead of a spontaneous fruit-bearing. 


FOURTH DAY. 


READ Matt. xx. 1-16; LUKE xvii. 10; MATT. xxv. 
21-23, X. 41-42. 


Our first parable for to-day is the continuation of Christ’s 
answer to Peter’s question (MT. xix. 27). It is, therefore, a 
direct warning against letting the thought of reward become 
the motive of sacrifice. And the warning is conveyed by a 
story which strikes sharply across the idea of exact requital, 
It is true that an interpretation of this parable has been sug- 
gested which would make it teach a proportionment of reward 
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not to the amount of work done but to the disinterestedness 
of its motive. But this seems a somewhat far-fetched inter- 
pretation, and besides, v. 15 expressly emphasises the em- 
ployer’s free choice. He is following a generous impulse and 
not a standard of merit. This view of the parable receives 
strong support from LK. xvii. 10, and both passages together 
teach that service rendered can never constitute a claim of 
right against God for a corresponding reward, or indeed for 
any reward at all. Then Mr. xxv. 21-23 and x. 41-42 add to 
this lesson the further one that, although there is no claim of 
right, it is always God’s good pleasure to bestow a reward far 
exceeding the service rendered. 

If we now take a conjoint view of the passages for to-day 
and yesterday, may we not say: (1) that Mr. xx. 1-16; Lx. 
xvii. 10 teach that righteousness or the service of God creates 
no 7vight toa reward; (2) that Mr. v. 46, vi. 1, 4, 18 teach 
that nevertheless God does zm fact requite human conduct ; 
and (3) that the two groups of passages, MT. v. 7, vi. 14, Vil 
1-2; LK. xiv.11, xi. 37, and Mr. xxv. 21-23, x. 41-42, 
when interpreted in the light of each other, together teach. 
that the reward of righteousness varies according to the service 
rendered, but yet in such a way as to be always generously in 
excess of the latter? 

The main conclusions, then, of our study up to this point 
are that conscious claims of merit are absolutely condemned ; 
that conduct is a very serious thing, because God always takes 
note and controls our destiny accordingly ; that where conduct 
is good the reward—given wholly out of grace—royally tran- 
scends the service done. One question, however, remains 
outstanding: If the principle of merit is condemned, and 
righteousness is not to be sought for the sake of reward, why 
does our Lord ever dwell at all upon the thought of the reward 
which righteousness will in fact receive? 
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FIFTH DAY. 
ReaD Mart. v. 22, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44, Vi. 2, 6, 17, 20, Vii. 1-3. 


To-DAY we must seek an answer to the question with which 
our last Study ended. Recall the thought to which the first 
two Studies of this week led up, viz. that it is possible to 
‘seek first’ both righteousness and the Kingdom, because the 
former is livingly real only within the latter, just as the fruit is 
alive only upon the tree. Remember next that while in the 
third Study we realised that this conception sufficiently de- 
scribed the relation between righteousness and the Kingdom as 
present, yet in relation to the Kingdom as future righteousness 
could be spoken of as the condition of entrance. Now con- 
sider the following question: Is it to present righteousness or 
to future righteousness that the foregoing statements apply? 
Obviously, to present righteousness. May there not be, then, 
a future and freer kind of righteousness which will be the fruit 
of the perfect Kingdom, just as the righteousness which we may 
now practise is the fruit of the Kingdom as it now exists amid 
the uncongenial relations of the present world-order? Further, 
if that be so, must we not admit that while the deepest ex- 
pression of the relation between the Kingdom and righteous- 
ness is that which regards them as the tree and its fruit, and 
which thus makes it possible for them both to be sought ‘ first,’ 
yet it is natural and right to look upon the perfect Kingdom 
with its free, painless righteousness as the cheering reward of 
the righteousness of the present, which the spite of wicked men 
makes it so painful for us to practise? For in so thinking we 
are not counting the reward of righteousness to be something 
quite different from itself. We are regarding present righteous- 
ness as the fruit of the present Kingdom, future righteousness 
as the fruit of the future Kingdom, present righteousness as 
the condition of admission to the future Kingdom, and the 
future Kingdom with its free, painless righteousness as the 
reward of that present righteousness which costs so dear. 
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Is this an idle fancy? Is it idle to imagine that in the 
perfected Kingdom righteousness will be something very 
different from what it is here—something much more free 
and rich and satisfying? Look at the long series of laws 
of righteousness contained in Mr..v.—vii. Notice how largely 
they derive their character from the circumstance that the 
righteous are living among sinners and in an imperfect world. 
Towards a brother who provokes, towards a wife who is un- 
loving, in the midst of a suspicious, unjust, hostile, self- 
seeking, censorious community—in all these relationships a 
life is possible which is righteous and good, and more satis- 
fying than unrighteousness. But how much richer, freer, and 
more satisfying is the life of righteousness or goodness which 
is possible in fellowship with a considerate brother, a devoted 
wife, a community honourable, just, friendly, disinterested, and 
charitable! And if, even without any change in the world- 
order, the disappearance of sin in one’s neighbours would 
make one find the life of righteousness so much richer and 
more satisfying, how glorious and full and free will it become 
when the new and perfect world-order provides it with an 
environment adequate to its nature! Is the costly righteous- 
ness now required of us too costly when its reward is the 
ushering in of that life of liberty? 


SIXTH DAY. 
READ Mart. xi. 25-30; Mark x. 17-18; Mart. v. 48. 


Our last Study showed us why the future Kingdom and its 
conditions of existence may be worthily regarded as the fit 
reward of righteousness, It is because the perfect Kingdom 
is the home of a righteousness richer and more free than any 
which is possible under existing conditions. For that reason 
the good man, if his eyes have been opened to the real 
existence of a God of free and full and perfect righteousness, 
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cannot be ‘this-worldly’ (see the introductory note to this 
week’s Studies), but will inevitably feel that the true heaven 
must be something more than goodness as we know it—more 
even than the purest goodness possible within the existing 
world-order. 

Our Lord Himself felt thus. It is impossible to believe 
that One who could utter such words as those in MT. xi. 27 
could have been conscious of personal sin. Yet in Mk. x. 18 
He disclaims the title ‘good,’ and declares that only God can 
be good. Now it may be freely admitted that the disclaimer 
had a didactic purpose. The young man wanted to do some- 
thing by which he would gain a right to eternal life (v. 17)— 
something more meritorious than mere observance of the laws 
of moral righteousness (v. 20). Christ’s disclaimer, therefore, 
was intended to startle him out of these unworthy conven- 
tional ideas. Yet one feels that our Lord could not have 
uttered the disclaimer unless it had been true, and our last 
Study has, perhaps, helped us to understand the sense in 
which it was true. It is fosszble for men to be morally perfect 
(of. Mt. xix. 21)—to be perfect imitators of the Father (Mr. 
y. 48) in those moral qualities which He is able to exhibit in 
_ His relations with an imperfect world (v. 45). By faith it is 
possible for men to become perfectly what God would be if 
He entered this present world-order and had no relationships 
with any but imperfect men. This moral perfection our Lord 
possessed. But in His heaven God has another and a higher 
life which is a richer and freer righteousness, and in this no 
man, while upon earth, can share. Even the Son, therefore, 
could look beyond the present in patient longing, waiting to 
enter the greater life of the freely flowering goodness of God 


(of. Jn. xiv. 28), 
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SEVENTH DAY, 
RETROSPECT. 


1. How would you define righteousness ? 

2. In Jn. x. 37 our Lord appeals to a certain evidence of 
His Sonship. How does this bear upon Study 107? 

3. In one of Plato’s dialogues the discussion turns upon the 
distinction between deing good and becoming good. One 
of these conditions is hard and the other easy. Which 
is the hard and which the easy? Does this distinction 
bear upon the righteousness of the Kingdom ? 

4. Read LK. xv. 29-30 and x. 40-42. What is that better 
part which transcends service and without which 
righteousness is valueless ? 

5. With Christ’s teaching about the relation between 
righteousness and the Kingdom, compare and contrast 
the Hindu idea of karma. 

6. Most of us find that we live closer to God in adversity 
than in prosperity. But for one who had perfectly 
gained the discipline of adversity, would not prosperity 
offer a rich experience such as we scarce know any- 
thing of? 

7. In what way may the culture of character degenerate into 
selfishness ? 

8. In the light of this week’s study what do you think of 
Kant’s assertion: ‘‘ Nothing in the whole world, or even 
outside of the world, can possibly be regarded as good 
without limitation except a good will” ? 


PART III. 


Sons of God. 


Prayer. 


FATHER, high and holy, 
Who through Jesus Christ our Lord hast given us the right to become 
children of God, 
And hast made us partakers of that Kingdom 
into which they come from the east and from the west, from 
the north and from the south, 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God; 
Lead us, we humbly pray, into the communion of the saints, 
into the fellowship of giving and receiving and rejoicing, 
into the penitence of the forgiven 
and the travail of Christ over the souls of men, 
into that which passeth knowledge, 
till we be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
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ELEVENTH WEEK. 


DIVINE TRANSCENDENCE. 


IN the early weeks of our course of study we considered the Kingdom of 
God in its objective aspect as a new world-order. Weeks 7-10 were 
then devoted to the consideration of it in its inward aspect as a reign of 
God within the voluntary life of man, We now enter upon a further phase 
of our subject, and proceed to meditate upon that consciousness of God, and 
that conception of the fellowship that God seeks with man, from which our 
Lord’s message of the Kingdom sprang and up to which it leads our 
wondering, awestruck thoughts. To the part of this new topic which is 
first to engage us we could desire no better introduction than the following 
remark of Titius: ‘‘One cannot,” he writes, “‘make an unprejudiced 
examination of the gospels without being astonished to find how enor- 
mously important for Jesus’ view of God was His impression of God’s 
omnipotence and infinite sublimity. I am very far from failing to recognise 
that in His apprehension of God Fatherly love constituted the central 
feature. But the importance of this extraordinary fact can be rightly 
appreciated only so long as one realises that His view of God did not 
emphasise the Divine power, majesty, and sublimity one whit less than did 
the Jewish view, but took the latter for granted—nay more, deepened it 
and intensified it to the absolute uttermost.” 


FIRST DAY. 
Reap Matt. xxiii. 16-22, v. 33-37, Vi. 9; MARK xii. 29-30. 


“For the Jewish consciousness, the first and most important 
attribute of God was His holiness, that is, His separation from 
the world, His exaltation above the world.” He was “the 


One, the Incorporeal and Invisible, who could not be con- 
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ceived or represented in the form or likeness of any finite 
creature of flesh and blood.” This thought, derived from the 
grand teaching of the prophets, had gradually received so much 
emphasis that the more gracious ethical elements in the Jewish 
conception of God had come to be subordinate to His judicial 
attributes and to be “limited by the absolute transcendence 
of God above the world, through His separation from everything 
transient and mundane” (Wendt) On the other hand, 
Christian thought of to-day suffers from precisely the opposite 
defect. Is there not something weakly sentimental in the glib 
assurance with which so many who have little of the humble 
childlike spirit speak of God as the Father—in the ease with 
which they put aside the fear of God’s judgment by the thought 
of His love? In relation to our God who ‘“‘is a consuming 
fire” it is perfect love alone—love which is willing to be 
burned, if only it is by Him—that has a right to cast out fear. 
Now in our Studies this week it will be our privilege quietly to 
meditate on the wonderful fact that Christ, to whom above all 
we owe the thought of God’s Fatherhood, combined with it the 
realisation of an incomparable majesty in God such as not 
even the Jews had conceived. 

It was their sense of the transcendent holiness of God which 
had led the Jews to invent so many ways of taking an oath 
without actually using the Divine name. Our Lord condemns 
them in Mr. xxiii. 16-22, only because their reverence is not 
profound enough. It contents itself with hypocritical subter- 
fuges. The only way to show an adequate reverence is not to 
swear at all (v. 34). ‘To use an oath even for the purpose of 
verification, is to make a convenience of God. 

In the model prayer why does Christ bid us say, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven?” Is it not just because of the 
danger lest, in using that tender human name, we begin to 
treat God too familiarly? He is our heavenly Father; our love 
must never lose its holy awe. Was it not, perhaps, the feeling 
of this very same danger that led our Lord, in quoting the 
passage which sums up our duty toward God as love, to include 
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the preliminary words, “Hear, O Israel,” etc.? (MK. xii. 
29-30). If only we realise that He whom we love is God, the 
one God, our love will be of the right quality and absolutely 
without reservation. 


SECOND DAY. 


ReaD Matt. xvi. 17, xi. 25; MARK x. 25-27; LUKE 
Xxll, 31-32, 


Wuat was it that flesh and blood had not revealed to Simon? 
At the time when the words were spoken it was already clear 
to our Lord, although His followers did not suspect it, that the 
gates of Hades (Mr. xvi. 18) were opening to engulf the 
Messiah—that He by whom the congregation (or ‘church’) of 
a new Israel was to have been founded must soon yield His 
body to the tomb. Was His great mission, then, to be a 
failure? Were the privileges of the Messianic age, which had 
been offered to man through Him, to remain unappropriated 
because no new Israel had been created with the faith to lay 
hold on them? Surely this could not be, for it was the Father 
who had called Him to be the Messiah. Surely at least the 
nucleus of the new Israel might still be brought into existence. 
Surely at least the foundation of a great Messianic community 
might even yet be laid. But until Simon Peter had made his 
confession of faith, it had seemed as if even this hope might be 
disappointed, for many who had been close adherents were 
now dropping away (JN. vi. 66). In Simon Peter’s words, 
however, Christ rejoiced to discover at last that discerning 
faith for which He had been looking, the special kind of faith 
which makes the Christian ; and therefore in the person of this, 
the earliest confessed Christian, He recognised that He had at 
length struck virgin rock, the right kind of foundation for the 
new Israel. We can see now what it was that Simon Peter 
had received, not from flesh and blood but from the heavenly 
Father. It was a faith which was to render possible the 
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achievement of our Lord’s appointed mission—the creation of 
a Messianic community. And the lesson of this fact is that, 
although it is man who makes it possible for God to bring to 
pass His best and highest designs, still it is God who makes it 
possible for man to make God’s best possible to Himself. 
“For as much as without Thee we are not able to please 
Thee,” says the Collect, and the thought has been learned from 
our Lord Himself. No religion assigns to man so much power 
and independence over-against God as Christianity does, but 
it is a power and independence created and maintained by 
God Himself; it exists through God’s self-limitation. The 
same lesson that only through God can we please God, or that 
all Christian attainment is through grace, is impressed on us 
by the other passages for to-day. Intellectual ability is of no 
avail (MT. xi. 25). Wealth is a stumbling-block rather than a 
help (Mx. x. 25), and even those who have surrendered all for 
Christ may make fatal shipwreck without supernatural aid 
(LK. xxii. 31-32). 


THIRD DAY. 
READ Mark iv. 2-11; LUKE xvii. 5-10; Marv. xviii, 1-4. 


YESTERDAY'S Study led us to conceive of the relation between 
God and man as one according to which God enad/es man to 
make it possible for God to do His mightiest works, whether 
in the heart or in external nature. But God only enables: 
He will not compel. So if man refuses to respond, God is 
hindered. This thought explains how Christ, in spite of His 
exalted view of God, is free to recognise that the growth of 
the Kingdom is dependent on human conditions (Mk. iv. 2-8). 
This fact was a mystery of the Kingdom (zv. 11)—an idea so 
strange to the Jews, with their one-sided emphasis on the 
transcendence of God, that they had no eyes for anything but 
a suddenly arriving Kingdom. The same thought also casts 
a new light on our Lord’s almost harsh condemnation of the 
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idea that man may claim a reward for faithful service to God. 
How can there possibly be a right to reward when it is only 
by God Himself that man is enabled to serve Him? The 
whole sequence of thought in LK. xvii. 5-10 is very suggestive. 
Did Christ really mean to discourage His disciples by an 
answer (v. 6) which might seem to them to imply that they 
did not possess even a grain of faith? Did He not rather 
intend to encourage them by saying that it did not matter very 
much if their faith was small, provided it was of the right 
kind ; that they were thinking wrongly in supposing that much 
faith was needed to do great deeds, because it was not by faith 
itself, but by God in response to faith, that wonders were 
worked, and even a little faith of the right kind could set free 
the omnipotence of God? Then in the same spirit He went 
on to warn them by means of a parable (vv. 7-9) that even 
if they gained the faith which does God the service of permit- 
ting Him to work His wondrous deeds, still they must not 
pride themselves upon this and look for a reward. Towards the 
infinite God who is the Enabler of all our service, such an 
attitude is as ludicrously out of place as it would be in a 
bondservant towards his master. MrT. xviii. 1-4 administers 
one more rebuke to those who are so irreverent as to put 
forth claims for themselves in that Kingdom where God is all 
in all. None but the childlike who rest on the Father’s love 
and humbly count His will their only good, can find admission 
there. And in that word ‘child’ we meet yet another 
reminder that only through God are we enabled to please 
God. For no one can make himself a child. The child- 
nature has to be born in us (¢f JN. iii. 3-5). 


FOURTH DAY. 


READ Mark ix. 23, xiv. 36, iv. 28; MATT. xvi. 2-3. 


Our Lord’s miracles are the most striking practical evidence 
of His belief in the transcendence of God. If in our prayers 
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we are to take for granted, as He did, that our requests need 
never be limited by the fear that God is uzadle to do what we 
ask, this means that God’s power transcends every combination 
of opposing circumstances with which we can possibly meet. 
In the light of Christ’s miracles, let us meditate on the 
tremendously strong words of MK. ix. 23; let us think of the 
might of opposing circumstance in the face of which He 
uttered the prayer of xiv. 36. Then let us remember that, 
although He had not the modern scientist’s exact conception 
of physical law, still he was well aware of the regularity of 
nature (Mk. iv. 28; Mr. xvi. 2-3). “It is an excellent 
remark of Wendt’s,” says Titius, “that we must beware of 
explaining away out of Jesus’ view the idea that in trust upon 
God men can work and experience miracles. He made this 
claim not only for Himself but for every believer. Wendt’s 
explanation, however, is not quite satisfactory. For he allays 
the feeling which Jesus’ view, uncongenial to many a man in 
the age of the natural sciences, is apt to arouse in us, by 
pointing to the fact that He was still untouched by our modern 
knowledge of the way in which the whole course of nature is 
controlled by calculable laws. That is certainly true, but the 
question remains whether, had this knowledge been available 
to Him, He would have made use of it and would have 
refrained from expressing Himself as He did. At all events 
His pronouncements ignore even the degree of regularity in 
the course of nature which was without doubt well known to 
Him as it was to all His compatriots. He is acquainted with 
laws of seed and harvest and weather—with the calculation 
necessary before house or tower can be built or war can be 
waged ; He is acquainted with all this, and approves of it; 
even in respect of the fraudulent steward, He is able to praise 
the shrewdness of his misdemeanour (LK. xvi. 8). And yet 
His exhortations to trust in God and to prayer (¢/ Mz. vii. 7) 
sound as exclusive and absolute as if there were no such thing 
as human prudence and human work at all. It is not as 
though He wished to blame circumspection in work or even 
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work itself, but in relation to God the diligence of man and 
the fruitfulness of the earth do not come into consideration. 
In the belief in miracle there comes into prominence at its 
sharpest this general and radical point of view: the world— 
nature— is in God’s eyes nothing, and He alone is the 
omnipotent Lord.” 


FIFTH DAY. 
ReaD Marz. x. 28, vi. 9, v. 16; LUKE xvii. 18. 


** ABLE to destroy both soul and body in hell ”—such is He 
whom our Lord invites us to trust and love perfectly! That is 
the paradox of Christ’s revelation of God to us. Fear and 
love—love casting out fear; fear deepening and purifying 
love. Our Father—therefore near us and in us; yet our 
Father in heaven, and therefore at the same time absolutely 
exalted above us. The model prayer has for its very first 
petition: “Hallowed be Thy name.” Is that the first wish 
that our own prayers spontaneously breathe? As, week after 
week, we have followed this course of study, has our longing 
been that we might learn to think less unworthily of the 
Infinite God—that we might learn from the great Revealer 
how to hallow His name? Only once has it been perfectly 
hallowed here below, and that was when, “for the first time 
in history, there appeared on earth One who absolutely trusted 
the Unseen, who had utter confidence that Love was at the 
heart of all things, utter confidence alsoin the Absolute Power 
of that Absolute Love and in the liberty of that Love to help 
Him.” All these kinds of confidence must be present in us 
at once before we are just to our Father. If they were fully 
present, would not wondering joy leave in our minds no room 
for thoughts of merit (Mr. v. 16), and make it impossible ever 
to forget the Giver in His gifts? (LK. xvii. 18), 


10 
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SIXTH DAY. 


Reap Matt. xi. 25-30; LUKE xx. 18; MATT. x. 32-33, 
37-38; MARK Vili. 35, 1X. 37, 41, X- 29-30. 


Our endeavour this week has been not so much to study as 
to meditate—to let the pregnant fact sink into our minds that 
He who brought the Father so near to us at the same time 
put Him so transcendently above us. Our concluding lesson 
now is to realise that in respect of His own Person Christ 
induces in us the same double consciousness. He who, as 
Jesus, comes so near to us exacts from us, as Christ, nothing 
less than religious awe. 

The passage from Mr. xi. requires close study. Intimate 
personal knowledge of another’s mind is never possible 
without something of voluntary self-disclosure on the part of 
that other; immeasurably more so when that other is God. 
But also to none except those capable of some measure of 
understanding and sympathy will any one voluntarily lay bare 
the secret places of his own heart: it is too like casting pearls 
before swine; so likewise does God abstain from revealing 
Himself undiscriminatingly. These reflections put us at the 
right point of view for understanding the passage before us. 
The reference is not to mere abstract knowledge of truth 
about God but to personal understanding of Him. The 
‘“‘these things” of vw. 25 can hardly refer merely to the case of 
Galilean cities (vv. 21-24), but rather to God’s whole purpose 
and conduct toward man in respect of the Kingdom. From 
the worldly-wise God has chosen to withhold the comprehen- 
sion of His will, ‘the mysteries of the Kingdom,” and to 
grant it to men of babe-like simplicity and trustfulness. To 
Christ Himself this supernatural revelation has been accorded 
in the fullest measure ; “all things,” ze. a complete revelation 
(for it is natural to interpret the “‘all things” of v. 27 in the 
light of the “these things” of v. 25 and of the rest of v. 27), 
“have been delivered” to Him, and by right of the perfect 
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mutual comprehension thus established between the Son and 
the Father, the Son is at liberty to reveal the Father without 
hesitation to whomever He will (v. 27). And His choice is 
the same as the Father’s; for it is not the self-sufficient that 
He invites to come and learn of Him, but those who, though 
wrongfully overburdened by the yoke (a Rabbinic word 
signifying religious direction, £ JER. v. 5) of the Pharisees, 
are yet humbly labouring to do all things that are commanded 
(v. 28). These Christ invites to choose Himself for their 
teacher because, being Himself meek and lowly,—one of the 
“babes” of v. 25,—He possesses the true revelation of the 
Father’s will, a yoke so easy, a burden so light, that it will 
give them rest. Now, in face of such sayings, what think we 
of Christ? What manner of man is this who can utter them ? 
Humble as a babe before the Father, and thus manifestly 
“very Man,” He invites all kindred souls to come to Him. 
Yet He knows that He understands the Father, and, perceiving 
that none other shares with Him this understanding, He is 
aware—dquietly and without trace of elation or conceit—of an 
astounding vocation. He sees Himself commissioned not 
simply, like a prophet, to repeat whatever God may say to 
Him, but to exercise the Father’s right of giving or withholding 
that unveiling of God which bestows eternal life. Could there 
be imagined a more baffling combination of perfect self- 
effacement and august pretensions? It appears repeatedly 
in the sayings of our Lord. No absolute monarch was ever 
so exacting in his demands as the meek and lowly Jesus. He 
came “not to be ministered unto but to minister,” to do 
lowly service like every other child of the Kingdom ; and yet 
He does not hesitate to assert that opposition to Himself 
means absolute ruin (LK. xx. 18), nor to imply that only 
through being acknowledged by Himself can any one gain 
admittance to the glory of the Kingdom (Mr. x. 32-33), nor 
to claim a right to exact absolute devotion (v. 37) and sacrifice 
to the uttermost (v. 38; MK. viii. 35), nor to promise that 
service done for His sake will receive a transcendent reward 
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(Mx. ix. 41, x. 29-30), being indeed service rendered to 
God (Mk. ix. 37). 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. In what way besides prayer and worship will Christian 
reverence express itself in ordinary life? 

2. There is still in many quarters a tendency to-day, as 
there was among the Jews, to conceive of God as out- 
side the world of ordinary experience and as capable 
of being adequately reached only at death or through 
the trance of mystic rapture. Does Simon Peter’s 
reply, perhaps, show that he had begun to break free 
from such habits of thought? 

3. Does the conception of God as One who enables us to 
permit Himself to do His highest and grandest throw 
any fresh light upon (a) the heinousness of sin; (4) the 
idea of ‘‘salvation by works”? 

4. In the light of the same conception does the Kantian 
formula, “‘I ought, therefore I can,” perhaps require 
restatement? 

5. From your recollection of people whom you have met, 
can you in any way describe the kind of strength 
which the man possessed of a childlike spirit mani- 
fests ? 

6. What do you conceive to have been the thought in the 
mind of our Lord when He repeated the sceptical 
phrase of MK. ix. 22? 

7. In the light of Study 115 how do you explain the im- 
possibility of any jealous feeling arising in the minds of 
true disciples ? 

8. Is there any heresy in saying that our Lord identified 
Himself with the “babes” of Mr. xi. 25? 
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TWELFTH WEEK. 


FATHERHOOD AND SONSHIP. 


To ascribe to God Fatherly attributes is not peculiar to Christianity ; what 
distinguishes the Christian is his consciousness, not of the Fatherliness 
merely, but of the Fatherhood, of a transcendent God. Because our 
Father transcends the world of nature, we, too, transcend nature in 
becoming His sons; our sonship is supernatural. And this sonship is 
possible because the transcendence of our Father does not mean a ‘some- 
thing’ in Him intrinsically undiscoverable and out of relation to our 
consciousness, but is simply the inexhaustible ‘more’ in Him that waits to 
be discovered. The transcendent in Him is ever seeking to become 
immanent. The supernatural in His resources is always ready, as 
‘miracle,’ to enter the natural and become of one texture with it. And 
in the moral sphere ‘‘none is good save One, even God”; yet we are 
exhorted to become perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect. 


FIRST DAY. 
Reap LUKE xv. 11-32. 


Havinc seen last week how strong and abiding was Christ’s 
sense of the transcendence of God or His incomparable 
exaltation above the human and earthly, we are prepared to 
appreciate the wonderfulness of the fact that Christ habitually 
addressed the transcendent One as Father, and taught His 
disciples to do the same. The epithet itself was not new. In 
the O.T. we find God conceived as the Father of Israel 
(Hos. xi. 1)—of the pious in Israel (Isa. Ixiii. 16)—and of 
individuals (Ps. Ixviii. 5). But between the occasional use of 
the name as a descriptive epithet and its habitual employment 
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as the most appropriate designation and mode of address 
there is a great spiritual difference. Attribute has become 
essence; the fatherly Creator has become the Father-God. 
This change is connected with an important enrichment of 
meaning in the idea itself, which is indicated very clearly in 
our parable for to-day by the contrast between the elder son’s 
conception of the paternal and filial relationship and the 
father’s own conduct. The former conceives his duty toward 
his father as one of servant-like obedience (zv. 29), and the 
father’s duty as one of measured justice, while the father, on 
the contrary, feels the freedom of paternal love to express 
itself according to need and opportunity, and not according to 
merit. This contrast is, as the context (vv. 1-2) makes 
evident, the main point of the parable. The elder son reflects 
the Pharisees’ critical attitude toward Christ’s treatment of 
social outcasts, while the picture of God as a Father in the 
full ethical sense of the term is our Lord’s answer to this 
criticism. In welcoming those who are beginning, like the 
prodigal, to come to themselves, He is only doing as God 
does. Thus the parable sheds a strong light on the contrast 
between Christ’s conception of God’s Fatherhood and the 
Pharisaic conception. 

While the main point of the parable lies in the contrast 
between the father’s spirit and the elder brother’s, yet the 
whole story is rich in suggestion. Love recognises no measure 
in its giving except need and opportunity. The broken prodigal 
was in need, and when by returning he provided the oppor- 
tunity, the father stinted nothing that would help him back 
to hope and self-respect. Before his return he had truly been 
in need, but the father’s love then lacked opportunity. It had 
been none the less real, however, although it could not act. 
“ All that I have is thine”—that is the constant attitude of 
true fatherly love, and therefore of our heavenly Father’s love: 
all that He has is ours. All that He has!—but this ‘all’ 
includes that of His which is transcendent or supernatural. 
The Fatherhood of God, then, in the Christian form of the 
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conception, involves all that our Lord teaches about the 
availableness of the supernatural. God is Father in the sense 
of being One who, on the appeal of His children, is ready to 
put forth His infinite power to help them when they cannot 
help themselves. If, then, a man who is not of the Christian 
faith ever boasts in our hearing that his own religion is as able 
as Christianity to teach him the Fatherhood of God, will it 
not be right for us to reply: ‘‘In that case, go and work 
miracles like those of Jesus Christ”? But, alas! few of us 
could make such an answer without shamefacedness. 


SECOND DAY. 
READ LUKE il. 40-52; MATT. xi. 27. 


Ir the meaning which Christ put into the thought of the 
Fatherhood of God was something so very new, is it possible 
that we may recognise in the uniquely intimate consciousness 
of God which He expressed in the phrase, ‘My Father,’ 
nothing less than the source of all that He taught and did? 
The only light we have upon His inner consciousness before 
the date of His baptism is that afforded by Lk. ii. 49. Here 
the boy Jesus is represented as using the very same phrase, 
‘My Father,’ which was habitual with Him after He knew 
Himself called to be God’s Messiah. And the trustworthiness 
of the narrative in representing Him as using this phrase is 
supported by the character of the question He utters. None 
but a boy who was habitually absorbed “in the things” 
(2.V. margin) of God would have been astonished, as Jesus’ 
question shows Him to have been, that parents who knew His 
interests should have needed to search for Him. When they 
missed Him and returned to Jerusalem for Him, surely they 
might, He thought, have gone straight to the temple, knowing 
that no other spot could have such attraction for Him. Thus 
His self-revealing astonishment is in full accord with the 
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phrase, ‘My Father,’ attributed to Him. Moreover the very 
fact of His having been left behind implies just such a 
spirit as His words express. He could not have failed to 
notice the preparations for departure, had He not been utterly 
absorbed in the temple and in what He was experiencing and 
learning there. Accordingly we have good warrant for believing 
that the uniquely intimate filial consciousness of God which 
He manifested throughout His public ministry went back to 
His earliest years. On the other hand, we have no evidence 
that He knew Himself to be the Messiah before the revelation 
He experienced at His baptism. May we not suppose, then, 
that His unique consciousness of God as Father prepared the 
way for His Messianic consciousness, and that the former is to 
be regarded as the inner condition without which the Messianic 
call would never have come to Him? That is the view which 
our Lord Himself suggests in the only reflection upon His 
own filial consciousness which the Synoptists have preserved 
for us. In Mr. xi. 27 He connects, as we have already seen 
(11°), His Messianic vocation of granting to whom He will the 
revelation of the Father with His own unique knowledge of 
the Father. 

If Christ was all that He was simply through His fellowship 
with the Father, what might we be and do if we cultivated 
that fellowship more humbly? How foolish to regard any 
kind of preparation for any kind of task as more important 
than preparing for it by prayer and communion with God! 


LoIRD, DAY. 


ReaD LUKE xii. 32; MARK x. 27; MATT. xvii. 19-20; 
MARK iy. 29. 


SHALL we venture to-day to speculate reverently concerning 
the way in which the filial consciousness which our Lord 
possessed from the first prepared the way for His apparently 
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later consciousness of Himself as Messiah? From the outset 
He thought of God as Father in the rich ethical sense illus- 
trated in the parable of the Prodigal, and at the same time as 
the incomparable, transcendent Lord. Now, what influence 
would this consciousness of God as the infinite Father have 
upon those thoughts and aspirations about the coming of the 
Messianic age which He must have shared with the pious 
Jewish circle in which He was brought up? That it would 
intensify His longing for what He would think of as ‘My 
Father’s Kingdom’ (¢f Mt. xxvi. 29) is obvious; but is it not 
natural to suppose that it would also intensify in Him that 
perplexity on account of the delay in the coming of the 
Kingdom which, as we have seen, inevitably beset Jewish faith 
whenever it earnestly believed in a God who was both good 
and omnipotent? Later in life He taught that, because God 
was Father, it was His good pleasure to bring to pass the 
Kingdom (LK. xii. 32); also that with God there were no im- 
possibilities (Mx. x. 27). Must not these convictions have 
been with Him from the first, since from the first He was 
conscious of God as Father and as infinite? But if both these 
convictions reached back into His earliest years of reflection, 
the fact that the Father had not brought to pass the Kingdom 
which He was both desirous and able to bring to pass must 
have keenly perplexed the youthful Jesus, wmless there was also 
present to His mind, quite as early as these two thoughts, a 
third perception to which His later teaching bears witness. 
We are taught by Christ Himself that there is one thing that 
can hinder an infinite Father from giving His highest gifts to 
mankind, and that this is man’s distrust of Himself and the 
self-willed independence which distrust inevitably engenders. . 
Where there is faith of the right quality there is no limit to 
God’s giving, but defect of faith may hinder Him from granting 
even an ordinary miracle of healing (Mr. xvii. 19-20). In the 
parable of the Prodigal, the father could not act as father in 
full and free spontaneity of giving until the son turned from 
his waywardness. Surely, then, we may reverently suppose 
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that, since Christ’s unique consciousness of the Father was 
with Him from the first, this third element of His later 
teaching was also part of His early thinking. But when we 
combine together these three thoughts—that the Father desires 
to establish the Kingdom; that for His infinitude nothing is 
too difficult; that nevertheless, just because He is Father, He 
will not force the human will but allows man’s distrustful 
wilfulness to limit His activity—what inference follows? Is it 
not this: that what hinders God from establishing the perfect 
Kingdom is only man’s distrust or unbelief; that the Father is 
always ready to usher in the perfect world-order, and will do 
so whenever man learns to know and trust Him; that the 
Kingdom might have come at any time in the past but for 
man’s unfitness? Now, if our Lord in His earlier years already 
entertained the three thoughts from which this inference 
logically follows, may we not suppose that He Himself already 
drew this inference itself? _ Certainly it was a part of His later 
thought, for it is presupposed positively in His hope of an 
early consummation of the Kingdom, and negatively in His 
teaching, that the harvest must first ripen (MK. iv. 29). But 
if it was already present in His thought before the Baptism, 
then we may say that there came to Christ directly out of His 
own immediate consciousness of God as Father, and without 
the aid of the special revelation granted to Him on the banks 
of the Jordan, the solution of that old problem which had 
troubled Hebrew faith—the problem of the delay in the 
coming of the Kingdom. He saw that its time was whenever 
mankind had the necessary faith. Must He not, then, have 
longed and prayed that men should learn this faith? And 
when, as He grew out of childhood, He gradually realised that 
no one else had a consciousness of, and trust in, the Father at 
all approaching His own, may He not have begun to wonder 
whether the Father did not perhaps intend Him to be His 
Messiah—to be the one who, by His own faith and by awaken- 
ing like faith in others, would make it possible for the Father 
to do His mightiest work (¢f 11°) of ushering in the Kingdom? 
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We have to-day been trying to conceive the course of 
Christ’s inner consciousness, and we may feel quite sure that 
we have fallen very far short of the truth, for “no one knoweth 
the Son save the Father.” To be able to understand Him 
thoroughly we should need to be as great and as good as He. 
Yet is not even the little glimpse into His mind which we 
seem to ourselves to have obtained to-day full of inspiring 
suggestiveness P 


FOURTH DAY. 


ReaD MarkK i. 8-13; Marr. xii. 28; LUKE xi. 13; 
MARK iy. 26-29. 


YESTERDAY we felt ourselves treading upon holy ground, and 
to-day also we deal with a subject regarding which we can 
only reverently ask questions and be content with half-lights 
and imperfect conjectures. The Messianic meaning of the 
words in Mk. i. 11 may be seen by a comparison with 
Ps. ii. 7; Isa. xlii. 1; while MK. i. 8; Jorn ii. 28; MT. xii. 
28 show that the outpouring of the spirit was the expected 
sign of the arrival of the Messianic age. Clearly, then, the 
incident meant the consecration of Jesus as the Christ, the 
Messiah. But what influence did it have upon our Lord’s 
thought about the Kingdom and about Himself? Of this we 
must humbly try to form some idea. 

That the vision following on His baptism was to our Lord 
a revelation of something new, is made almost certain by the 
fact that He felt driven to seek immediate solitude (Mk. i. 12). 
We have wondered whether perhaps, even long before this, 
there had entered His consciousness the solemn possibility 
that His own faith in the Father, so unlike any one else’s, 
might be that whereby God designed to make it possible for 
His Fatherly love to do its mightiest work of ushering in the 
Kingdom (¢ 11°). Did the news of the Baptist’s preaching 
seem to Him like a confirmation of this awe-inspiring dream ? 
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Whether this was so or not, it seems certain that it was in the 
vision after His baptism that He who had always been a Son 
like none other, for the first time, definitely knew Himself 
the ‘Son of God’ or the Messiah. In the words which He 
heard, and in the descent of the Spirit upon Him, it was 
revealed to Him that because of His filial faith (cf “in Thee 
I am well pleased”) His Father was being enabled to let the 
Messianic age dawn at last, and was laying upon Him the 
tremendous mission of being the One through whose Person 
God’s purpose of the Kingdom was to fulfil itself. Hence- 
forward He knew not merely, as before, that the Father would 
bring in the Kingdom whenever man’s faith would let Him 
(12°), but that He was a/ready bringing it in because already a 
Man’s faith was permitting Him. Henceforth He knew that 
the supernatural powers of the Messianic age were available 
to Him, because they were the powers of the Spirit of God 
(Mr. xii. 28) which had descended on Him (Mk. i. ro); and 
that they were also available to others, for to them as well the 
Spirit was offered (cf LK. xi. 13—on which see 15‘ below), as 
had been foretold would be the case in the Messianic days 
(JoeEt ii. 28). Is it surprising that, in face of this new revela- 
tion about the Kingdom and about Himself, our Lord had to 
struggle in the wilderness, whither the Spirit of God led Him 
for His first Messianic service on our behalf, with perplexities 
regarding the principles of conduct which henceforth He ought 
to follow? Not that astonishes us, but rather this: that one 
who was truly Man came forth from the loneliness of this 
amazing revelation still “ meek and lowly in heart.” He came 
forth with the ‘mystery of the Kingdom’ in His heart—a 
mystery which, because it forbade all ostentatious methods, 
remained inscrutable to the great majority of his contem- 
poraries. The mystery was this: that He in whom, as 
Messiah, there dwelt all the power of God must only sow the 
seed of faith and leave it to grow up, He knew not how, until 
the day should come when He might reap (Mk. iv. 26-29) ; or, 
conversely, that one whom the Jews saw doing only a 
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prophet’s work, could yet really be their promised Messiah. 
And was not the secret of the mystery just this: that as the 
Father chooses in love to limit Himself and will only exadle 
man to make it possible for Himself to do His mightiest works, 
so must the work of the Son be only an exadling work? Not 
by might nor by power alone may the Messiah establish the 
Kingdom of God upon earth (71), but by such a revelation in 
word and deed of what filial trust means, and how unreserved 
is the Father’s response to the appeal of faith, as shall enable 
mankind at last to lean upon God with that submissive con- 
fidence which sets free the omnipotence of His love. 

It was no easy life-plan this, which in the wilderness grew 
clear to our Lord as the one path of duty. There was no 
glamour of romance about it. Faithfulness to its demands 
led Him in the end to death. But it won redemption for 
mankind. Shall we not let this great issue of our Lord’s 
temptation in the wilderness teach us to count faithfulness 
amid the lonely soul-struggles of what may seem our most 
private hours as perhaps the most precious service we can 
render to our fellow-men? 


FIFTH DAY. 


Reap Matt. xvi. 16; MARK xiv. 61-62, xiii. 32, 
Kh 97,. 102130; 


As Christians we worship Christ as ‘God the Son,’ This thought is 
different in meaning from the term ‘Son of God’ as that meets us in the 
Synoptics, for there ‘Son of God’ and Messiah or Christ seem to be used 
interchangeably (cf Mr. xvi. 16; Mx. xiv. 61). Moreover, we believe 
that Christ was a/ways God the Son; but though it is evident that He was 
from the first intimately conscious of God as His Father and after the 
baptism knew Himself as ‘ the Son of God,’ we do not find, at least in the 
Synoptic narratives, any proof of His ever having been conscious of Him- 
self as ‘God the Son.’ On the contrary, we find that, while He was 
conscious of a right to exact from man the most absolute surrender and 
devotion to Himself, yet towards His Father He felt the same humility 
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and religious awe that is our duty (see last week’s Studies). But ought we 
to be surprised at this? That He was truly God Incarnate is the inter- 
pretation of Him forced upon our thought by the wonderful facts of His 
character and life and by our religious experience. But might He not 
have been really this without being consciously this? In fact, does not our 
Christian belief that He was our perfect Pattern itself imply that He, like 
us, must have constantly felt toward the Father that lowly reverence 
which we are told that He once expressed in the saying, ‘‘ The Father is 
greater than I”? (JN. xiv. 28). 


Wuart light do the gospel narratives throw upon Christ’s 
thought of Himself as ‘the Son of God’? The Synoptists 
report no sayings about pre-existence such as meet us in the 
Fourth Gospel, but they record utterances which are so 
august and lofty that we are inevitably led to surmise that He 
who could speak thus must have had many other thoughts 
about Himself besides those which the first three evangelists 
have preserved for us. In Mk. xiii. 32, the order in which 
Christ mentions the angels, the Son and the Father is evidently 
one of ascending rank, intended to produce a climax of impress- 
iveness. So close is the secret that no one knows it; wonder- 
ful to state, this ‘no one’ includes the angels in heaven; still 
more wonderful, it includes the Son. Thus it is implied that 
Christ, although He is still upon earth, knows Himself already 
possessed of a higher dignity than the angels. Is it likely 
that One whose thought of Himself was so exalted that He 
could in this allusive, unconscious way affirm for Himself a 
status higher than the angels, can have stopped short of 
inferring His own pre-existence? A no less august self 
consciousness seems to lie behind the question of Mk. xii. 37. 
According to the account in this gospel, the question is pro- 
pounded to the people generally and not to the Pharisees or the 
Scribes, and may therefore have been directed against a 
popular and purely political conception of the Messiah. But 
whatever the object with which Christ may have propounded 
the riddle, it evidently presupposes His own consciousness of 
a superhuman dignity. These two passages are in themselves 
sufficient to show that our Lord thought of Himself as the 
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Son of God not simply in an ethical but in a Messianic sense; 
and the former passage in particular implies that He did not 
merely expect to become the Messianic Son when the perfect 
Kingdom should appear, but that He was conscious of possess- 
ing this status already during His ministry of teaching. Un- 
recognised and misunderstood though He might be, He was 
already endowed by the Spirit of God with the attributes 
which made Him that ‘Son of the Blessed’ through whose 
Person God’s purpose of the Kingdom was presently to 
realise its glorious reign (MK. xiv. 62). 

Does this peerless ‘Son of God’ seem far removed from 
us, One with whom we cannot possibly have fellowship? If 
this is the feeling which our study to-day has aroused in us, 
let us turn to Mk. xiv. 36. There He comes very near to us 
again, for there we see at what a cost He was the Messianic 
Son. That this cost was for our sakes we easily believe; but it 
was for our sakes, too, that He was given ‘‘ the name which is 
above every name.” Let us remember that the first bestowal 
of that name drove Him to travail of spirit in the wilderness. 
Are we not helped to feel that Christ in heaven is our Brother 
still when we reflect that upon earth this tenderest of human 
friends already knew Himself ‘the Son of God’? 


SIXTH DAY. 


READ Matt. v. 3-10, 45; LUKE xx. 36; Mart. xviii. 3; 
LUKE x. 21-24, vil. 28; MATT. xvii. 24-26; LUKE xii. 32. 


We have been studying the way in which our Lord, who 
instinctively felt Himself, and supremely was, a child of the 
Father, spoke and thought of Himself as ‘the Son of God.’ 
To-day we have to realise that our own Christian sonship is 
also not simply a particular attitude of religious feeling; to 
be ‘sons of God’ means not only to stand in a filial attitude, 
but to be recipients of a supernatural gift. That this is so, 
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appears from the fact that sonship is one of the blessings 
of the Kingdom. Note the future tense in Mr. v. 9. 
The beatitudes constitute a ‘ transvaluation of values,’ a survey 
of the new character which the experiences and duties of life 
acquire when looked at in the light of the coming Kingdom ; 
and the blessings pronounced are promises to be fulfilled in 
the perfect order. Comfort, instalment in possession, the 
satisfaction of longing, mercy in the Day of Judgment, the 
vision face to face, the title ‘sons of God’ (vv. 4-9)—these are 
all just special aspects of the one inclusive blessing, viz. the 
Kingdom (vv. 3, 10), and therefore sonship is ours when the 
Kingdom is ours, ze. in a preliminary way just now but in 
fulness only in the consummation of all things. Only when 
we have attained immunity from death are we in the full sense 
‘sons of God’ (Lk. xx. 36). If we are to enter the final 
Kingdom and become sons in this full sense of the term, we 
must even at present be sons in the sense of maintaining the 
childlike attitude (Mr. xviii. 3) and of resembling our Father 
in character (v. 45). Nevertheless’ our present sonship is not 
merely a matter of attitude. It wlll not do to say that we are 
at present sons only in disposition and character, not in 
privilege. For it is only through receiving the privilege of that 
inward revelation of the Father which Christ is able to bestow, 
that we can gain a filial knowledge of God (LK. x. 21-22) ; 
and the Christian already enjoys privileges which prophets 
and kings have vainly desired (x. 23-24), is “greater ” than 
even the Baptist (vii. 28), and is entitled to be exempted from 
paying the tax for the use of his Father’s house (Mr. xvii. 26). 

If once we firmly grasp the idea that man is not by nature 
a ‘son of God’ in Christ’s sense of the term, but can even 
begin to be such only by grace, it becomes unimportant how 
we answer the vexed question of whether Christ called God 
the Father of all men or of the childlike alone. Perhaps the 
simplest way of expressing what He teaches us to believe is to 
say that while to all men God is Fatherly, to His sons He is 
Father. To all men He gives as much as they make it 
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possible for Him to give; but although He is willing to 
enable all to make His highest giving possible, not all accept 
the enablement. Compare the atherly giving of Mr. v. 45 
with the Father’s giving of Lx. xii. 32. Let us never take the 
name Father upon our lips without remembering that He 
cannot be fully Father unless we have let Him make us 
truly sons. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT, 


1. After the experience narrated in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, what would be the respective opinions 
of the brothers about their father ? 

2. What kind of questions do you think that Jesus would 
ask the rabbis at the age of twelve? 

3. What conception of Himself and His mission do you think 
our Lord had as He emerged into public life after His 
baptism ? 

4. Do you think that in healing the sick our Lord was 
primarily occupied with demonstrating the resources 
and the goodness of His Father, or was He acting under 
the spontaneous impulse of pity? 

5. What is the meaning of the last paragraph of Study 12*? 

6. Is there any real difference between the life of a man 
who considers Jesus as a very great religious teacher, 
and that of one who truly worships Him as God the 
Son? If you find it difficult to express the difference, 
let this fact become a motive for making the difference 
a more striking one in your own case. 

7. In what sense are Christians at once sons of God already 
and not yet sons? 

8. Is God the Father of all men? 


II 
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THIRTEENTH WEEK. 


THE KINGDOM AS REDEMPTION. 


WE are to be occupied this week with what is at once the complement of 
the lesson with which our study last week concluded, and also a summary, 
from a new point of view, of the results of our whole course hitherto. We 
cannot become sons of the transcendent Father without entering thereby 
upon a status of supernatural privilege ; this we have learned. But if we 
are thus raised above the merely natural order, we are in the very act 
released from it—-redeemed from the world. Redemption, however, 
cannot be regarded as simply one of the benefits which Christ confers 
upon us, that is to say, one upon an equal level with many others. Rather 
is it the whole of His work considered in one particular aspect. Eternal 
life is to be found nowhere except within the Kingdom of God (6%) ; outside 
it the reign of sin and death is universal. Therefore enfranchisement in the 
Kingdom zs release from sin and death, and is the only possible way of 
release. Enfranchisement in the Kingdom and release from sin and death 
are thus simply the positive and the negative ways of describing one and 
the same benefit. In its negative aspect, however, this benefit is usually 
called ‘redemption’ rather than simply ‘release,’ because it was achieved 
at great cost—achieved, moreover, nut dy the captives who have been 
released, but for them. Our task, then, in this week’s Studies will consist 
in drawing together, and reviewing under this negative aspect of a release 
or redemption, what we have already learned about the privileges of the 
Kingdom, in order that we may vividly realise how perfectly the Christian 
Gospel meets every human need. It is the Gospel of a redemption not 
from any one particular evil alone—not from punishment alone nor even 
from sin alone—but from a world-order which is imperfect through and 
through, or—to put it otherwise—from an intrinsically unsatisfying plane 
of experience and capacity, 


FIRST DAY. 
READ Jer. 1. 17-20; Mark ii. 5-12; LUKE vii. 48-50. 


To-pay we are to consider the message of the Kingdom as a 
message of redemption from punishment. We have learned 
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that membership in the Kingdom carries with it a right to 
draw with filial confidence upon the mountain-moving omni- 
potence of God; we have seen Christ using this right freely for 
the undoing of the evils which sin has brought into the world ; 
we know that in virtue of the supernatural powers of the new 
world-order the members of the Kingdom are immortal (64). 
Now, do not these facts clearly mean that from the Kingdom 
punishment is excluded? that the everywhere available, defen- 
sive omnipotence of the Father simply leaves no room for the 
entrance of harmful penalties out of a sinful past? Helpful 
pains of chastisement may be permitted to enter, until with 
the perfecting of character discipline is no longer needed ; 
but against punishment, ze. real injury suffered for wrong 
previously done, there is available, it would seem, an absolute 
defence. Moreover, such immunity could not be a merely 
external benefit, which, like the sunshine and the rain, the Father 
might bestow even on the unforgiven and impenitent (Mr. v. 45), 
but must be the expression of an inward forgiving attitude on 
God’s part. For the immunity from punishment enjoyed 
by the members of the Kingdom is due (if our argument is 
correct) to their privilege of access to the infinite resources of 
God, and the bestowal of such a privilege is consistent only 
with Fatherly confidence, not with moral disapproval. Ac- 
cordingly may we not say that admission into the Kingdom ¢s 
deliverance from punishment and expresses an inward Divine 
act of forgiveness; that to establish the Kingdom on earth és 
to provide redemption for man; and that the cost of providing 
the latter must be as great as the cost of establishing the 
former, inasmuch as the two are one? 

In support of this view of the relation between the Kingdom 
and forgiveness, note, firstly, the similar connection of ideas in 
Jer. 1. 17-20—how the time of restoration is expected to be 
also an age of forgiveness ; secondly, note the deeply significant 
incident in Mx. ii. It is as the ‘Son of Man,’ the representa- 
tive of the Messianic Kingdom, that Christ claims “authority 
on earth to forgive sins” (v. 10); and He reasons that this 
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claim is proved by His power of miraculous healing, the 
argument being that one who is able to dispense already upon 
earth ove of the blessings of the Messianic age (viz. healing) 
must be able also to dispense all the others. Evidently, 
however, the point of this argument rests on the assumption 
that God’s forgiveness is one of the blessings of the Messianic 
age—one aspect of the great redemption which it ushers in, 
Thus our Lord’s words on this occasion would seem to justify 
the view set forth above of the relation between the Kingdom 
and forgiveness. Further, if this view is true, the condition 
which enables a man to receive forgiveness must be the same 
as that which admits to the other privileges of the Kingdom, 
viz. faith and all that faith implies. But this is just what we 
find to be the case. It was on seeing his faith that Christ 
said to the palsied man, “Son, thy sins are forgiven” (v. 5). 
Again, it was the penitent woman’s faith (LK. vii. 50) which 
enabled Him to bestow on her God’s pardon (v. 48). 

In the relation which we have thus traced between the 
Kingdom and forgiveness certain important consequences are 
involved. Freedom from punishment, together with the forgive- 
ness which this expresses, has been shown to be just the negative 
aspect of membership in the Kingdom. From this it follows: 
(1) that since no one can enter the Kingdom except through 
Christ (Mt. xi. 27), therefore, except through Him no one 
can obtain the perfect Messianic forgiveness; (2) that 
since the Kingdom cannot be established by human effort 
but only by the supernatural power of God, the same is true 
of the redemption of man from punishment: it cannot be 
won by effort or merit, but must be received as a gift ; (3) that 
since the Father was always willing to establish the Kingdom 
(12°), this means that He was always willing to provide redemp- 
tion; the Messiah did not extort man’s redemption from a 
reluctant Deity, but by an obedience of faith (the costliness 
of which we are to study next week) enabled the Father to 
fulfil His Fatherly desire of ushering in the redeeming Kingdom. 
A gift, willingly at great cost made free through Jesus Christ— 
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that is the conception of forgiveness enshrined in the message 
of the Kingdom. And the practical lesson, the first learning 
of which is conversion and which has to be relearned and 
better learned all the days of our life, is to be willing to take 
this gift on God’s terms—v.e. freely, without in any way or 
degree earning it. Such willingness is terribly difficult—is, 
indeed, impossible except as love makes it easy; for until we 
love, we hesitate, feeling that to accept so great a gift gratis 
is to put ourselves under such tremendous obligations to the 
Giver. If we are homest, we find it a spiritual impossibility 
to be willing to accept this costly forgiveness as a simple gift 
until we consciously surrender all claim to reckon ourselves 
henceforward our own (1 Cor. vi. 19). 


SECOND DAY. 


Reap Rows. vii. 18-vill. 2; Marr. xi. 28-30, v. 17, 20, vi. 133 
Mark x. 25-27; LUKE xv. 7, 10, xix. 10. 


To-Day we must study the message of the Kingdom as a 
message of redemption from sin. In Rom. vii. St. Paul 
describes his own experience—how before he learned to 
believe in Jesus as the Christ or Messiah, he had found it 
absolutely impossible to escape from the power of sin: the 
more he struggled to obey the moral law, the more conscious 
he became of failure and impotence, until despair of attaining 
holiness through the efforts of his own will prepared him to 
welcome a supernatural deliverance (wv. 24). Then v 25 
echoes the joy which he had felt on finding that deliverance 
which he is going to tell of in chapter vilimhow through 
Christ what had been to him morally impossible became 
possible and easy. Now, this experience which the Apostle 
here describes as his own is the experience which Christ pro- 
mises in Mr. xi. He says that if those who find themselves 
weary and heavy-laden (z. 28) under the yoke of the traditional 
law—which was just St. Paul’s subsequent experience—will 
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exchange it for His yoke, they will find the latter easy (v. 30) 
—as St. Paul did. (Cf the discussion of this passage in 11°). 
Now how is it that the moral yoke which Christ imposes is 
easy? Not because He lowers the standard of moral require- 
ment. On the contrary, He raises it very greatly (MT. v. 
17, 20)—so greatly that there is no one who does not need 
penitently to acknowledge that he has fallen short of it (Lx. 
xiii. 3, 5). But if Christ’s standard is so impossibly high, how 
is it that His yoke is easy? It is because, while making these 
impossible demands, He at the same time introduces us into 
a Kingdom in which we have a right to call upon the Father 
to make the impossible possible—a right to address the 
petition of Mr. vi. 13 to One for whom it is in no person’s 
case whatever (Mk. x. 25-27) impossible to answer that petition. 
The anxious, hopeless task of making our conduct sinless is 
thus lifted off our shoulders, and in its place is imposed the 
restful duty of trusting the Father hour by hour not to lead 
us into unnecessary temptation, to inspire us with power to 
conquer such temptations as He permits, and thus, hourly 
enabling us to keep our wills innocent of conscious surrender 
to evil, to reproduce in us finally His own positive perfection. 
Does any one doubt whether we have the right thus to transfer 
to the Father the responsibility for enabling us to keep our 
moral garments clean? Does it seem to make the Christian 
life too wholly supernatural? It does indeed make it super- 
natural, but is not the message of the Kingdom supernatural 
through and through? If, as Christ showed by teaching and 
example, the Christian has the right to draw upon the super- 
natural forces of the Kingdom for release from the power of 
evil over the human body and mind, surely he may with still 
greater confidence invoke them for release from that power of 
evil over the soul, which our Lord counted so deadly that He 
said that Heaven rejoiced at its overthrow (LK. xv. 7, 10), and 
that to rescue men from it was the central purpose of His own 
life (LK. xix. 10). 

The message of the Kingdom is a message of a supernatural 
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release from sin’s tyranny. Man’s proneness to sin is so inter- 
woven with the very fabric of his nature, that any genuine 
release from its domination must needs be supernatural. And 
yet this does not mean that there is no place in the Christian 
life for the human will. There zs a yoke to be worn, a burden 
to be carried, an activity to be practised. The will has volun- 
tarily to rest itself upon the all-sufficiency of God. And when 
it does so in utter trust, there springs up in it a spontaneous 
love of those things which God loves. This love is zts own 
love, and the conduct to which it prompts is z¢s ow conduct. 
Out of the utterness of self-surrender there is born a new 
individuality and an undreamed-of freedom. 

Does some one object that after all there is here nothing 
supernatural? A new affection for a pure human soul often 
has the power to expel evil passions from their rule over the 
heart. It does so without any miracle, by what is apparently 
a law of our physical nature. Shall we say, then, that this 
analogy ‘explains’ the Christian redemption from the tyranny 
of sin? Shall we say that Christian conduct springs ‘ natur- 
ally’ from the Christian’s new love toward God, and that this 
love springs ‘naturally’ out of that act of trust which makes 
him a Christian? Yet even this way of speaking would leave 
one great miracle untouched and unexplained—the baffling 
fact that Christ was able so to reveal the unseen God as to 
enable us absolutely to trust Him, and that no one else had 
ever attained for himself to such a vision or been able so to 
reflect it to the world. Even with this ‘explanation,’ then, 
the Christian redemption from sin remains supernatural. 


THIRD DAY. 


READ Mark il. 24-27, vil. 5-23; Mart. v. 22, 28, 32, 
XVi. 19, xviii. 18; Rom. xiv. 23; 1 Cor. iv. 4. 


To-pDay we are to consider the message of the Kingdom as 
a message of redemption from slavery to authority. No one 
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ever set a finer example of moral autonomy in matters of 
conscience than Christ. With a fearless independence of 
judgment He frankly criticised the rules of conduct which His 
compatriots regarded with a too indiscriminating reverence. 
With unhesitating insight he distinguished between spirit and 
letter, between principles and their defective application, 
annulling or relaxing the generally accepted obligations 
(MK. ii. 27, vii. 11-12, 15), or making them more stringent 
(Mr. v. 22, 28, 32), as He saw right. It was His direct knowledge 
of, and community of will with, the Father that gave Him this 
intuitive moral discernment, this calm assurance in removing 
the old yoke and substituting the new (MT. xi. 27-29). And 
so when men enter the Kingdom and there comes to them 
through Christ a similar direct knowledge of the Father, they 
too possess a better source of moral guidance than any tradi- 
tional or written authority. Since it is better, to use it is their 
moral duty as well as their privilege. They are released from 
external law—from conformity to patterns or subjection to 
rules—for such direction is often misleading and always incom- 
plete ; and this release is in order that they may be a more 
exacting law unto themselves. ‘That is why we find that as 
soon as Simon Peter by his confession (Mv. xvi. 16) had given 
evidence of possessing a Christian knowledge of God (v. 17), 
Christ conferred on him the right of free, authoritative judg- 
ment in matters of conduct (v. 19). The same right is assigned 
in Mr. xviii. 18 to the whole future Church, for all its members 
will have the same direct knowledge of the Father. 


**The wise men or rabbis had, in virtue of their ordination, the power of 
deciding disputes relating to the Law. A practice which was permitted by 
them was said to be ‘loosed,’ and one which was forbidden was called 
‘bound.’ Such pronouncements were made by the different schools ; hence 
it was said, ‘* The school of Shammai binds; the school of Hillel looses.” 
Theoretically, however, they proceeded from the Sanhedrin, and there is a 
Talmudic statement that there were three decisions made by the lower 
‘house of judgment’ to which the upper ‘house of judgment’ (z.¢. the 
heavenly one) gave its supreme sanction. Probably, therefore, Jesus 
adopted a current mode of speech when He said to the disciples that what- 
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ever they bound or loosed on earth (¢.e. in expounding the new Law) 
should be bound or loosed in heaven.” —Zncy. Bib, 


The connection in Christ’s thought between the Christian’s 
freedom from authority and his new direct relation to the 
Father shows that the former is not to be identified with the 
so-called ‘natural right’ of private judgment. On the contrary, 
it is part of our supernatural redemption—part of that release 
which it cost Christ so much to convey to us. We exercise 
this freedom not when we merely use our powers of judgment, 
but when we let God inspire our judgment. And since this 
inspiration of our judgment is always available to us through 
faith, any act which has behind it anything less adequate than 
this is a falling short of the highest possible Christian motive, 
and so is a sin (Rom. xiv. 23). To say that the Christian is 
entitled to count truly right whatever happens to commend 
itself to his judgment would therefore be very far from the 
truth (cf 1 Cor. iv. 4). 


FOURTH DAY. 
READ Mark ix. 23, xi. 23; LUKE xvii. 6. 


THESE passages have already become very familiar to us, but 
to-day we are to consider them in their bearing on the message 
of the Kingdom as a message of redemption from bondage to 
nature. ‘All things,” said Christ, “‘are possible to him that 
believeth.” Hitherto we have interpreted this and similar 
statements to mean that there is no physical limit to what we 
may expect to obtain through prayer. But although this in- 
terpretation is fundamentally true, there is between it and our 
Lord’s conception what may best be described as a difference 
of accent. His own miracles were certainly rooted in His life 
of faith, prayer, and obedience (5°), but we cannot be certain 
that a specific petition—even a silent one—preceded each of 
His miracles, and when His miracles were wrought by a word, 
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that word was a command, not a prayer. Further, He taught 
that real faith, ze. faith like His own, would enable any man 
to exercise the same lordly authority, and command nature to 
obey his will (Mk. xi. 23; Lx. xvii. 6). In order to understand 
how our Lord could utter such teaching without contradicting 
His requirement of a childlike humility toward God, we have 
only to remember what has been said about His exalted con- 
ception of the transcendence of God (11'). As compared with 
God the great world of nature is a mere nothing, and even 
though man become its lord, he is still infinitely below God. 
Moreover, the lordship is only a delegated power; it is the 
power of the spirit of God (Mr. xi. 28). Nor is it possible 
that this lordship can be exercised except in a spirit of 
humility; for it is available only through perfect faith in the 
Father, and by an inner spiritual necessity such faith expresses 
itself, as we have seen (5°), in a life of prayer and obedience. 
Redemption from bondage to nature—redemption ¢o lord- 
ship over nature for the ends of faith—nothing less than this 
is Christ’s message of the Kingdom. Such a conception is 
radically opposed to the prevailing tendencies of modern 
thought. We are prone to magnify the natural order, and 
either to exalt it into an independent reality existing alongside 
God, or else at least to assume that it is a rounded system in 
which the whole of God’s thought and will is adequately 
expressed. We do this in spite of the warnings of philosophers, 
and—what is still stranger—in spite of the fact that, if nature 
as we know it were really the inviolable, self-complete totality 
we are apt to take it to be, then not only could there be no 
gospel of redemption from bondage to nature, but there could 
be no gospel of redemption from the power and the punish- 
ment of sin. For nothing seems more obvious in the natural 
order as we know it than that it is psychologically impossible 
for any man to live free from sin, and that by a rigid necessity 
sin exacts its own punishment, either directly or indirectly. 
Reflections like these should help to make Christ’s teaching 
regarding lordship over nature cease to sound incredible even 
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to modern ears. ‘Blessed is he, whosoever shall find none 
occasion of stumbling in me.” Men of faith have never found 
it true in their experience that God is summed up in the 
system of nature as we know it, and there was one man of 
faith who did give orders to nature and whom it always obeyed. 


FIFTH DAY. 
READ MATT. vi. 24-34. 


To-pDay we shall consider further the subject which we studied 
yesterday. There is no need to investigate the conditions con- 
trolling the exercise of lordship over nature, for in the Studies 
of the fifth week we have already learned these from Christ’s 
example. Between commands uttered to nature in the strength 
of a life of faith, prayer, and obedience, and confident requests to 
God for supernatural benefits, there is no real difference. The 
principle underlying both is the same, viz. that for the man of 
faith there are no natural impossibilities but only spiritual im- 
possibilities. It is only our lack of intuitive insight into God’s 
will respecting our aims and desires that makes command 
seem so much more impossible than petition, and this defect 
of insight will gradually disappear as Christ fulfils in us His 
work of revealing to us the Father. But whether in humble 
confidence in God we give orders to nature, or whether with 
grateful assurance we ask God to employ for us His super- 
natural resources, in either case we are assuming that for faith 
nothing is impossible; and the point to which we must give 
special attention to-day is that this assumption, instead of being 
thought a paradoxical element in Christ’s teaching with which 
we could gladly dispense, is. really vital to His message. If it 
were not true, we should have two masters, the one—nature, 
the other—God ; the one telling us what is possible, the other 
telling us what is right. It is only when we believe that the 
natural order, as known to us, is not entitled to lay down for 
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us the limits of the possible, that we are able to obey whole- 
heartedly the teaching of our passage for to-day, and to seek 
first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness, counting that 
all necessary things will be added to us. It is only the faith 
that, in spite of seeming natural impossibilities, the Father will 
never suffer anything truly good to be really lost by those who 
trust Him—it is only this faith that can perfectly redeem us 
from subservience to the natural order when it threatens us 
with self-evident evil consequences, and can enable us joyfully 
to face the apparent loss of what we most dearly treasure, and 
to throw ourselves unreservedly into the service of God in the 
world. 


SIXTH DAY. 


ReaD Matt. v. 11-12; JAMES i. 2-3; LUKE xili. 6-9; 
REv. i. 9. 


Wuar remains to be said about the message of the Kingdom 
as a message of redemption may, perhaps, be summed up in 
the phrase ‘redemption /rom other-worldliness.’ We who is 
other-worldly in the sense of being not only unsatisfied with 
this world but dissatisfied to be in it, and impatiently anxious 
for release from it into another world, shows that he does not 
really believe that God is Father. For he does not believe 
that God is, here and now, making available to him that which 
it is good for him to have; and this must mean that God either 
cannot do so or will not, ze. that He is either not omnipotent 
or not gracious—in either case not the Father as Christ uses 
that term. To be ‘other-worldly,’ in this sense of the phrase, 
is therefore unfilial and wrong. But Christ does not merely 
tell us that this spirit is wrong; He bestows on us a redemp- 
tion which removes the causes that produce such a spirit. It 
is not that He makes us satisfied with the world as it is, or 
prevents us from longing for the ‘age to come.’ Quite the 
contrary. But He enables us, while remaining unsatisfied with 
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the world, not to be dissatisfied at having to live in this world. 
And He does so by making available to us now already powers 
and privileges of the ‘age to come’ (gf Hes. vi. 5) which 
transfigure life and make it glorious and satisfying in spite of 
its imperfection. 

What is it that makes a man find life in this world not 
worth living? (1) Does suffering itself have this effect? Not 
so, for there is no suffering so great that for a sufficiently 
inspiring end a man would not welcome it and count it a 
privilege. It is wsedess suffering that disgusts and appals. 
Now, in so far as the present world-order works as a 
mechanical system ruled by natural necessity, we may have 
to say of many pains and sorrows that they come upon us, 
not for any particular good purpose which they serve, but 
simply as the natural consequences of previous occurrences. 
But Christ makes available to us here and now the powers 
of the new world-order; so that for relief from sufferings 
which do not promote the ends of the Kingdom we can draw 
upon the infinite resources of God, while in those sufferings 
which do promote the Kingdom we can “rejoice and be 
exceeding glad” (Mr. v. 11-12; Jas. i. 2-3). For the 
Christian, then, there need be no useless suffering. (2) 
Another fruitful cause of an other-worldly longing to escape 
from life is consciousness of personal ineffectiveness. But 
the message of the Kingdom is, as we have seen, that simple 
faith is that which releases into the world the infinite power 
of God (117%), so that the humblest Christian may, through 
a life of faith, momentously help on the coming of the 
Kingdom. (3) A noble source of other-worldliness is the 
longing for a higher religious experience—for that vision face 
to face which is promised in the perfected Kingdom (Mr. 
v. 8). But through his love of the Father, the Christian is 
taught to have so great a yearning over the impenitent that 
like Christ he is willing for delay in the coming of the final 
order, for the sake of extending for sinners the day of grace 
(LK. xiii. 6-9). No one ever longed more earnestly for the 
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day of consummation than did Christ, and yet we have 
already seen with what equanimity He faced the delay in its 
coming (46). Such, then, are three of the ways in which 
membership in the Kingdom redeems us from other-worldli- 
ness, or, to put it otherwise, from bondage to time—from 
slavery to the zof yet. If we are in the Kingdom we find 
that God zs able to satisfy us here and now, making us content 
that ‘the Best’ which we long for ‘is still to be,’ and enabling 
us to feel that in being partakers in “the tribulation and 
Kingdom and patience which are in Jesus” (REV. i. 9) we 
have exactly the lot that we would choose to have. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. What light do Studies 13)? shed upon Jas. il. 17? 

2. Since all the aspects of Redemption combine into the 
unity of the life of the Kingdom, he who has the 
right to one must surely have the right to all. Yet 
do not the rights remain latent until appropriated with 
conscious faith? Is it not possible, then, that a man 
may have believingly appropriated the right to enjoy 
pardon and yet may mistakenly imagine himself not 
yet entitled to the other privileges which make up 
Redemption ? 

3. If a man who could profess, like the rich young ruler, 
that he anxiously controlled his conduct by the moral 
law, came to you and asked what he lacked yet before 
he could be called a Christian, how would you answer? 

4. In face of the fact that the visible Church as represented 
in its officials or its organised assemblies has often 
erred, how are you to explain the unassailable truth 
of MrT. xviii. 18? 
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5. What mental attitudes are signified by the expressions, 
‘bond-servant of mammon,’ ‘bond-servant of nature’? 
What is the contrasted Christian attitude? 

6. If the only kind of suffering that is to be tolerated in 
the Kingdom is that which is fruitful of good, does 
not this fact justify the employment of the phrase 
‘salvation by joy’ to signalise the contrast between 
the Christian gospel and ascetic forms of religion? 

7. Compare the thought in 13° of redemption from bondage 
to time with the Johannine conception of eternal life 
as a present experience. 


PART IV, 


Bought with a Price. 


Prayer. 


May the God of peace, 
Who brought again from the dead the great Shepherd of the sheep 
with the blood of the eternal covenant, 
even our Lord Jesus, 
Make us perfect in every good thing to do His will, 
working in us that which is well-pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ ; 
To whom be the glory for ever and ever, Amen. 
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FOURTEENTH WEEK. 


A RANSOM FOR MANY. 


PERFECT faith expresses itself inevitably in perfect obedience, and this 
week we have to study the costliness of the obedience which issued out 
of that perfect faith whereby our Lord enabled the Father to usher in 
the redeeming Kingdom. We have to see how it is in the stubbornness 
of human sin that we must seek the explanation of why, in setting free 
by His faith the infinite resources of God for the redemption of man, 
Christ set free that which led Him to the cross. 


FIRST DAY. 
Reap Isa. lii. 13, lili. 12. 


WE shall find reason to believe that our Lord was led to 
see set forth in this prophetic picture something of the 
meaning of His own death, and so we cannot begin our 
subject for this week better than by meditating upon it, with 
the aid of some good critical version. The following transla- 
tion, together with the analysis here printed in italics, is from 
Dr. Kent’s Studen?s Old Testament : 
(1) Testimony of Jehovah to the work of Fis servant 

(li. 13, 14°, 15). 

Behold, My servant shall prosper, 

He shall be raised up and highly exalted. 

Even as many were appalled at him, 

So shall many nations tremble, 

Kings will close their mouths before him, 

When what has not been told them they see, 

And what they have not ci they perceive. 
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(2) Testimony of his contemporaries: he seemed un- 
promising (liii. 1, 2°). 


Who hath believed what has been reported to us, 
And to whom was Jehovah’s might revealed? 
For he grew up before us as a young shoot, 

And as a root out of dry ground. 


Unattractive (iii. 2”, lii. 14°). 
He had no form that we should regard him, 
Nor appearance that we should delight in him. 


His appearance was more disfigured than any man’s, 
And his form than any human being’s. 


Affizcted with diseases (lili. 3). 
He was despised and forsaken of men, 
A man of suffering and acquainted with sickness ; 
Like one for whom men hide their face, 
He was despised so that we esteemed him not. 


Stricken with a Divine Judgment (v. 4). 
Surely our sickness he himself bore, 
And our sufferings—he carried them, 
Yet we ourselves esteemed him stricken, 
Smitten of God and afflicted. 


But it was all for our well-being (v. 5). 
But he was wounded for our transgressions, 
Crushed because of our iniquities ; 
The chastisement for our well-being was upon him, 
And through his stripes healing came to us. 


Upon him rested our guilt (v. 6). 
All of us like sheep had gone astray, 
We had turned each to his own way ; 
While Jehovah made to light upon him, 
The guilt of us all, 


(3) Prophet's testimony: He was submissive (v. 7). 
Yet when afflicted he opened not his mouth ; 
Like a lamb led to the slaughter, 
And like a sheep dumb before her shearers, 
So he opened not his mouth. 
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Unappreciated (v. 8). 
By an oppressive judgment was he taken away, 
Yet who of his generation considered 
That he had been cut off from the land of the living ; 
For our transgressions had been stricken to death? 


Victim of injustice (v. 9). 
And his grave was made with the wicked, 
And among evil-doers his burial mound, 
Although he had done no violence, 
Neither was deceit in his mouth, 


Yet realising Jehovah's purpose (vv. 10, 11%). 
Yet Jehovah was pleased to crush him; 
Through giving himself as an offering for guilt, 
He shall see posterity and length of days, 
And the pleasure of Jehovah will be realised in his hands; 
Out of his own suffering he shall see light, 
He shall be satisfied with his knowledge. 


(4) Jehovah’s concluding testimony (vv. 11°, 12). 


My righteous servant shall make many righteous, 
And himself will bear the burden of their iniquities, 
Therefore I will give him a portion among the great, 
And with the strong shall he divide spoil, 

Because he poured out his life-blood, 

And was numbered with transgressors, 

And himself bore the sins of many, 

And interposed for transgressors, 


The whole passage is an interpretation of the significance 
of the sufferings of the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ Why should 
Jehovah’s people suffer? An answer is suggested by this 
ideal picture. We are told of how the Servant of Jehovah 
bore unparalleled sufferings ; how he went meekly to an unjust 
death ; how every one supposed him to be under God’s curse ; 
how his contemporaries subsequently realised that he had 
innocently been suffering the chastisement which they them- 
selves had deserved from God. Then it is prophesied that 
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because the Servant of Jehovah voluntarily accepted the 
punishment which others deserved, “he shall see posterity 
and length of days, and the pleasure of Jehovah will be 
realised in his hands,” and there will be given him “a portion 
among the great, and with the strong shall he divide spoil.” 

A modern reader would naturally understand this con- 
cluding promise to imply that the ‘Servant’ is to be raised 
from the dead to a new ministry upon earth; and if by the 
‘Servant’ is meant Israel as a nation, there is no difficulty in 
the way of understanding the promise so, for in that case the 
death and the resurrection of the ‘Servant’ are obvious figures 
for the Exile and the Restoration. On the other hand, ifthe 
subject of the prophet’s picture be an individual or individuals, 
then it becomes unsafe to assume that he conceived himself 
to be predicting for the ‘Servant’ a personal resurrection. 
Rather must we understand him to be projecting the identity 
of the ‘ Servant’ into his descendants. 


This is a characteristic of ancient Hebrew thought which it is difficult for 
our modern minds to comprehend. ‘‘The individual was apt to lose 
himself in some collective, such as the family, the tribe, or the people. 
He was part of a greater whole, and felt himself to have meaning only as 
belonging to it.” ‘‘ His great interest was in it. His hopes found realisa- 
tion there. His labours were perpetuated in it, even if he ceased to live. 
He saw the good of Israel, and he continued to live in the fuller life of 
his people. But this immortality of his hopes and purposes was not all. 
In his children he continued to live. He was there in them; for he 
regarded them as himself, furthering God’s work and enjoying His 
favour.” 


Our present concern, however, is not with what the prophet 
himself may have intended by the picture which he was 
inspired to draw, but with the meaning which we may suppose 
our Lord to have perceived in it. Since the prophet’s day the 
Jewish consciousness had made a distinct advance toward 
an adequate recognition of the claims of the individual, and 
the still deeper estimate which is characteristic of Christianity 
is due to our Lord Himself. If, then, as we shall see reason 
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to believe, Christ was led, before the close of His ministry, 
to go beyond the current Jewish interpretation of this prophecy 
to the extent of recognising in it a picture of the Messiah, 
is it not likely that He would transcend Jewish tradition in 
another point also, and find in vv. 10-12 God’s promise to His 
Messiah of a resurrection to a new and victorious ministry ? 


Wote.— Before passing on, the student is recommended to read again the 
remarks upon Isa. liii, 4-6, in 37, and also the second paragraph of 42. 


SECOND DAY. 


ReaD Marv. xxvi. 53-54; MARK viil. 29-31, ix. 31-32, 
X. 32-45; LUKE xxil. 37. 


THESE references are cited here in support of the suggestion 
made yesterday, that whatever may have been the original 
meaning of the term ‘Servant’ in Isa. liii., there came a time 
when our Lord heard the Father call Him to fulfil that 
Servant’s mission and destiny in His own Person. 

In Jn. x. 18 Christ is represented as explicitly denying that 
His approaching death was anything but voluntary. A 
superficial survey of the situation might easily tempt one to 
take an opposite view, and to say that any teacher so uncom- 
promising as He was must necessarily, sooner or later, have 
forced the Jewish leaders to resort to extreme measures 
against him, and must have perished in the struggle if, like 
Christ, he was determined not to appeal to arms. But to 
argue thus is to forget the message of the Kingdom—to forget 
that Christ believed in a Father with whom nothing is 
impossible, and whose overruling of the devices of evil men is 
as resourceful as His control of nature is omnipotent. For 
any one who has learned the message of the Kingdom the 
saying of Mr. xxvi. 53 will dispose utterly of the idea that the 
death of Christ can find its explanation in any mere historical 
necessity. But there are two other lines of proof, equally 
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cogent. In the first place, even if we were to regard it as 
historically inevitable that He must sooner or later have been 
put to death by the authorities, we must still admit that it 
was through His own choice that the end came sooner rather 
than later. Thus Wrede—certainly no defender of orthodoxy ! 
—says, ‘It is beyond question the opinion of Mark that Jesus 
went to Jerusalem because He had decided to die; that is 
obvious even from the details of the story.” According to St. 
Matthew, He even knew the identity of His betrayer, yet He 
took no precautions. In the second place, the narratives of 
all three Synoptists agree in introducing at one and the same 
point in Christ’s ministry His first explicit announcement of 
His death and resurrection; the point at which they introduce 
this announcement is significant, being the occasion when 
Peter uttered his conviction that Jesus was the Messiah; 
further, they report Christ as employing in this announce- 
ment the word ‘must’ (MK. viii. 29-31 =Mr. xvi. 15-16, 
21=Lk. ix. 20-22). St. Matthew says, “ From that time degan 
Jesus,” etc., and in conformity with this all the three Synoptists 
report two other occasions when Christ returned to this 
subject with great explicitness (MK. ix. 31-32=Mr. xvii. 
22-23 = Lk. ix. 44-45; and MK. x. 32-34= MT. xx. 17-19= 
Lk. xviii. 31-34). St. Mark’s narrative so vividly preserves 
the recollection of the varying attitude of the disciples on each 
occasion, that it is impossible to suppose the threefold announce- 
ment to be the result of mere reduplication in the record. 
We need not be too greatly puzzled by the disciples’ failure 
to understand. It was not the words that baffled them, for 
these were plain enough; but the idea seemed to them 
monstrous. ‘They could not understand how such a death 
could be the xecessary duty of the Messiah as Christ seemed 
to say it was. 

In view of all these considerations we may take it as certain 
that, at this period of His life if not earlier, Christ regarded 
His own death as a duty—a duty arising not out of 
temporary circumstances but out of His Messianic vocation. 
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In what form, then, did He conceive this duty? When 
we recollect that in all the three announcements death and 
resurrection are coupled together, this very fact will recall 
to us the prophetic picture of the ‘Servant of the Lord’ 
who voluntarily suffers undeservingly and dies unjustly, 
and, having thus borne vicarious chastisement, is enabled 
after death to carry out victoriously God’s gracious purpose 
and to make many righteous. May we not surmise, then, 
that in thinking of Himself as being in duty bound to die, 
Christ was thinking of Himself as fulfilling the mission of the 
‘Servant of the Lord’? Now this surmise is directly corrobor- 
ated by one of the two Synoptic sayings on which we have 
chiefly to rely in seeking to understand how our Lord regarded 
His own death (MK. x. 45=Mr. xx. 28). Even in the very 
words there are echoes of the language of Isa. lili, In the 
phrase, ‘a ransom for many,’ the indefinite word ‘many’ 
reproduces the language of v. 12. The Greek words for ‘to 
give His life’ resemble the Septuagint version of ‘he poured 
out his soul.’ The word ‘ransom’ does not occur in the 
passage about the ‘Servant’ (being rather an echo of Ps. xlix. 7), 
but it is analogous to ‘an offering for sin’ in v 10. More 
important, however, than verbal affinity is the affinity of 
thought. Like the ‘Servant,’ the Son of Man is One whose 
whole work it is to minister, ze. to serve. In the Kingdom 
greatness rests on service (MK. x. 43-44). So it is that the 
Son of Man, since He is to be King in this Kingdom, must 
come to His greatness by no less a service than giving His 
life; and if the sons of Zebedee want to be great, they must 
drink His cup (v. 38). In the same way it was by the sacrifice 
of life that the ‘Servant of the Lord’ was to be elevated to a 
portion with the great and to be enabled to divide the spoil 
with the strong (Isa. lili. 12), The strong evidence which 
Mk. x. 45 thus affords us that Christ conceived His death as 
a fulfilment of the mission of the ‘Servant of the Lord’ 
warrants us in attaching weight to other sayings which are 
still more explicit but less well attested. Lx xxii. 37 is a 
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direct reference to Isa. liii. 12, and in Mt. xxvi. 54 Christ 
expressly says that He dies in obedience to the Scriptures, the 
allusion being doubtless to the same prophecy. 

If our study to-day has called forth chiefly our intellectual 
interest, let us now pause and bow in quiet reverence before 
Him who, without any external constraint and without its 
being expected of Him by any man—indeed, in spite of all 
current Messianic expectations to the contrary—was able to 
see laid upon Himself, and willing to accept, the dread mission 
of the suffering ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 


THIRD DAY. 


ReaD MarK xiv. 36, Vill. 31, 1X. 31, X. 343 I COR. xv. 173 
JouN x. 17, xvi. 8-11. 


THERE is no satisfying evidence that Jewish thought in 
Christ’s day was acquainted with the idea of a suffering 
Messiah, or interpreted Isa. liii. as applying to the Messiah. 
Accordingly our Lord’s realisation of an obligation lying upon 
Himself as Messiah to fulfil the mission of the suffering 
‘Servant of the Lord’ seems to have been something entirely 
new and original. But if the thought was a new one, and if, 
in spite of its felt fascination, the Cross of Christ remains 
even to-day a stumbling-block to many, it will surely be most 
instructive for us to discover, if we can, how it was that our 
Lord was led to look upon this ancient prophecy as having a 
special application to Himself. The endeavour to get such 
light as we may upon this question will occupy us for the 
remainder of the week. 


Before entering upon this inquiry, let us recall what we learned in 3? 
about O.T. teaching in regard to atonement. For wilful sin we saw that 
there was no stated way of atonement. Of His free grace Jehovah might 
atone or ‘cover’ even such sin as this, but no permanent ritual was 
provided. Sometimes, as we have seen, the atonement was accomplished 
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through a human intermediary, but more commonly no intermediary was 
thought of; with or without a preliminary chastisement, Jehovah ‘covers’ 
the sin of those whom He pardons, of free grace and for His name’s sake. 
Further, even in the case of the kind of sin and uncleanness for which 
there was a permanent way of atonement through sacrifice, we learned that 
there was no authoritative theory of why the sacrifice was effective in 
‘covering’ the sinners. It was God’s ordinance, and probably most of 
the people did not think of seeking an explanation for so familiar a rite. 
Others doubtless felt that here there was something mysterious; but 
whatever views may have been vaguely entertained, there was no authorita- 
tive theory. From all this it follows that we must not enter upon our 
inquiry with the assumption that any Jew familiar with the O.T. 
would feel it to be obviously necessary that, before the Kingdom of God 
could be established, the Messiah should make atonement for the people 
by a sacrifice of Himself. On the contrary, such an idea would be very 
strange to him. If, then, our Lord was led to this thought, it was some- 
thing new—one of the great original elements of Christianity. 


By what inner current of thought and feeling was our Lord 
led to see in Isa. liii. the path of His own duty ?—that is the 
question to which we now address ourselves. Mk. xiv. 36 
suggests a possibility of which we shall do well to take heed. 
That even for a brief hour Christ should have apparently so 
lost courage as to be driven to pray to be excused from what 
He saw to be necessary for His Messianic mission, is a 
thought which has often troubled Christian minds. But do we 
need to entertain the thought? Christ’s followers sometimes 
have to pass through the experience of being driven by a 
mysterious inner prompting of the Holy Spirit into actions 
which they do not fully understand the reason of, although 
they are filled with an overmastering sense that these actions 
are somehow their duty (cf Acts vill. 26, 39, xvi. 6-7, as, 
possibly, instances of this). Now it behoved our Lord in all 
things to be made like unto His brethren. May it not have 
been the case, then, that in the great act of delivering Himself 
up to die His experience was of this nature? If it was so, 
Mk. xiv. 36 would cease to be a difficulty ; for the recoil of 
soul which it records would then not be from an act, the 
necessity of which for His mission He fully comprehended, 
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but from an act to which He felt Himself impelled without 
altogether understanding why. To hold that in respect of 
His surrender to death our Lord felt Himself under some such 
mysterious leading, does not require us to imagine that He 
had no insight into the reason of the Cross at all. On the 
contrary, the very mysteriousness of the duty to which He 
felt the Spirit of God impelling Him, would cause His mind 
to be the more earnestly exercised on the subject. Reasons 
would suggest themselves and be carefully sifted; and in the 
end the inward call would stand clothed in thoughts which 
would help to illumine, although they might not fully explain, 
the Divine purpose felt to lie behind it. 

Shall we provisionally accept the hypothesis which 
Mk. xiv. 36 has thus suggested to us, and see whether it gives 
any help towards the solution of our main problem? If we do 
so, then our task becomes that of trying to ascertain the 
thoughts which shed for our Lord a measure of light upon 
that death to which He felt Himself being inwardly led. Now, 
when we put out of our own minds all ready-made theories 
as to why Christ required to die, and look at the Synoptic 
record of what He Himself said on the subject, the first point 
that is likely to strike us is the way in which, in His thrice- 
repeated announcement, He speaks of a resurrection with 
quite as much explicitness and emphasis as of a death. Was 
there not, then, perhaps in His mind a more vital linking of 
these two events into the unity of a single purpose of faith 
than Christian thought has sometimes done justice to, when, 
being sure that Christ’s central purpose was /o die, it has 
assumed that His resurrection had only the incidental value of 
symbolising the Father’s approval of His act? May not our 
Lord, as He meditated upon that death which He felt 
mysteriously laid upon Him, have reflected that the world 
needed the object-lesson of a resurrection, and that this need 
might be one of the reasons why the Father was summoning 
Him to die? For, until a man had died, and—not by the 
help of another but simply through his own faith—had proved 
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the powerlessness of death to hold him, the final and perfect 
demonstration had not been given that there had dawned at 
last that Messianic age in which man should be lord over 
nature (13*°), and in which nothing evil whatever—not 
even death itself/—should have power over those who trusted 
the Father. May it not have been with the thought that He 
was providing this uttermost proof of the truth of His message 
that Christ gave Himself up to death? His death was not 
that of any ordinary man; the resurrection of such an one 
might have seemed a mere meaningless prodigy. But this 
was the resurrection of One who had been announcing the 
arrival of a new age in which for faith all things were possible— 
who had claimed that His own miracles were evidences of its 
presence—who had foretold that though He was about to 
submit to death, He would rise again—and who then did 
actually die, unmistakably and by violence, and fulfilled His 
prediction. Could there be imagined a more overwhelming 
proof that the great message, in the strength of His faith in 
which Christ had declared that He would rise from the dead, 
was true—that the new age had dawned—that all its powers 
and spiritual privileges were really available—that God was 
really Father? Was it not Christ’s resurrection that for the 
first time firmly established the disciples in the faith? Does 
not the Apostle Paul make it the corner-stone of Christian 
assurance, and hold that the truth of the gospel of redemption 
from the power of sin is dependent on the truth of the 
resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 17)? And if this was the actual 
effect of Christ’s resurrection, may we not suppose that it was 
also His own expectation?, May we not suppose that it was 
in full confidence that, by rising from the grave, He would 
achieve this result and create in His disciples and others the 
victorious faith which His life had failed to create, that our 
Lord yielded Himself to death? And if thus, through death 
and resurrection, He created in His disciples, and is still 
creating in others, the kind of faith which opens to them the 
Kingdom and makes available to them that absolute forgive- 
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ness and that free redemption from punishment, from sin and 
from every kind of bondage which we saw last week to be the 
privileges of the Kingdom, then was not His death, which was 
the cost at which all this was brought to them, precisely what 
He said it was—‘a ransom for many’ (MK. x. 45)—a price at 
which they were set free from sin, from bondage, and from 
future punishment? 

This suggestion that it was with the thought of conquering 
death through faith and rising from the dead that our Lord 
yielded Himself to die, is not an arbitrary guess. For we have 
seen strong evidence that He regarded His death as an 
acceptance of the mission of the suffering ‘Servant of the 
Lord,’ and this ‘Servant’ was one who did not begin to be 
rightly understood by men until after an ignominious death, 
and who was only then to become the effective agent of 
Jehovah’s purpose of salvation (Isa. lili. ro-rz) and to attain 
a position of power among men (z. 12). The picture of the 
‘Servant’ thus pointed to death as the path to victory. 


Even though we admit that the discourses of the Fourth Gospel are not 
to be regarded as literal reports of Christ’s words, still we may believe that 
the writer, in composing them, was seeking to give a faithful exposition of 
the thought which lay behind our Lord’s words and deeds. Now in 
JN. x. 17 we find Christ represented as declaring that He was laying down 
His life zz order to take tt again. Further, in JN. xvi. 8-11 we find a 
prediction of the effective mission of the Spirit, the key to which lies in 
Christ’s anticipation of the influence of His resurrection, His resur- 
rection will be a demonstration of His guiltlessness to the world, and 
therefore the Spirit will then be able to convict the world of its sin in 
counting Him guilty (vw. 9), of His actual righteousness or guiltlessness 
(v. 10), and of the fact that in His victory over the world the prince of this 
world has been judged and deposed (v. 11). Thus there is offered us in 
this passage still another suggestion that Christ saw in resurrection the 
necessary means to final success. 


We may conclude, then, that our Lord dicd under the 
sense of a call laid upon Him to conquer death by rising 
again from the dead. The Kingdom, with its redemption 
from sin, bondage, and punishment, could not come in power 
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until men learned to have a faith like His own. But His 
life and teaching had proved insufficient to impart this faith ; 
even His disciples had acquired very little of it—less than 
‘a grain of mustard-seed.’? There was needed, therefore, the 
transcendent object-lesson of a resurrection, and the road to 
resurrection was death. Thus even this single point of view 
—the only one which our study so far has yielded—is 
sufficient to exhibit our Lord’s death as a ransom-price which 
the stubbornness of men’s sinful unbelief exacted of the 
Messiah ere He could usher in that Kingdom which would 
redeem them from sin, bondage, and punishment. But we 
must now ask,—in perceiving that Christ interpreted the inner 
summons which had come to Him as a call to conquer death 
by rising again through faith, have we understood the whole 
of His thought about the Cross? We cannot have; for if 
this had been for Him its whole significance, One so great 
and noble as our Master would surely have felt His own 
death a small price to pay for man’s salvation, instead of 
all but quailing before it as before a burden almost too 
heavy to be borne. 


FOURTH DAY. 


ReaD Mark xiv. 32-42, xv. 25-37; MATT. xxvii. 46-50; 
JOHN xix. 28-30. 


Nor an easy royal road—a quick short-cut—to success, but 
a victory snatched out of the jaws of defeat at dread cost 
to man and God: that is the aspect of our Lord’s death 
which our study to-day is to begin to disclose. Since we 
owe Him so much, it is our duty to try as best we may to 
understand what He suffered for us; but unless we approach 
this subject with humblest reverence, it were better not to 
approach it at all. 


If we are to be truly reverent we must not exaggerate. Perceiving that 
our Lord suffered more than we can understand, we are tempted to 
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explain the greatness of His agony by exaggerating those elements in His 
suffering (eg. the physical pains) which we do understand. But this 
is not reverence. Littleness often suffers torture where greatness feels 
scarcely a pang, and great souls may know agony where smaller souls 
move undisturbed. We must reason very little, therefore, from knowledge 
of what we ourselves would suffer, but ascertaining, if we may, what 
made His soul ‘exceeding sorrowful,’ let us learn therefrom at what our 
souls ought to grieve. And there is another thought which we should 
keep before our minds. If the redemptive value of our Lord’s death 
bad depended on the guantzty of His suffering—z.e. on His suffering 
not only in our stead but also as much as (or even the very same doom 
that) we deserve to suffer, must not all the Gospels have dwelt upon 
every aspect of His pain? Yet none of them emphasises His physical 
sufferings, and the profoundest of them passes over without mention the 
spiritual agony in the garden and on the cross. Surely this silence is 
significant. What was redemptive was Christ’s great act of faith and love, 
and that act was costly because it was redemptive rather than redemptive 
because it was costly. 


Let us, then, approach the record of our Lord’s great act 
of surrender with an absolutely open mind, putting aside all 
preconceptions. We will not even assume—as the silence 
of the Fourth Gospel might, perhaps, encourage us to assume 
—that, though suffering instead of sinners, He did not suffer 
what sinners deserve to suffer. Accounting that this too is 
possible, we will try to discover whether it was so in fact. 
What we as sinners deserve to suffer is not only outward 
inflictions expressing God’s condemnation of our deeds, but 
a crushing inward sense of guilt and an actual experience of 
the righteous indignation of God directed personally against 
ourselves. Did our Lord, during those tragic hours, by 
mysteriously identifying His responsibility with ours, somehow 
share the sense of personal guilt? It may have been so. 
Yet there is not in the narratives a shred of evidence for this 
idea, and the idea itself is exceedingly difficult. Again, did 
our Lord come under the righteous indignation of God, 
directed personally against Himself, in virtue of a mysterious 
appropriation by Him of man’s wicked love of evil? Such 
an appropriation seems inconceivable; and the supposition 
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that Christ not merely shared with the rest of mankind that 
penalty of death which is the external mark of God’s wrath 
against sin, but endured this veritable wrath itself, rests upon 
no evidence in the narratives except a single utterance from 
the cross (viz. MK. xv. 34 on the true meaning of which 
see below). Neither of these ideas finds any support in that 
picture of the suffering ‘Servant of the Lord’ which Christ 
felt it to be His mission to fulfil. There is no suggestion 
in Isaiah that the ‘Servant’ felt a: personal sense of guilt 
or endured the personal displeasure of Jehovah. What came 
upon him was crushing affliction and calamity which might 
well make him /ee/ as if Jehovah were his enemy, even while 
he &xew that this could not be so. And amid such a conflict 
between feeling and faith, the ‘Servant’ might well make his 
own that anguished cry of Ps. xxii. 1, which our Lord uttered 
from the cross. For the words are not a cry of despair but 
an expostulation; and one does not expostulate with an 
enemy but with one who is known to be a friend although 
his conduct seems unfriendly. The words themselves signify 
despair, but their utterance in the form of an expostulation 
expresses a refusal to despair. That cry from the cross, then, 
is the self-preserving cry of faith as it reels under the assault 
of despair. So far from proving that our Lord knew Himself 
to be the object of God’s righteous indignation, it really 
indicates the contrary. It shows that while, in the crisis of 
that grief which was upon Him, He felt all perceptible signs 
of His Father’s presence to be lacking, yet instinctively He 
knew the Father to be near and ready to hear when He 
called. And since the cry was the self-preserving act of a 
faith tried to the uttermost, may we not believe that it brought 
victory and peace? We must, therefore, set aside the sug- 
gestion that what our Lord had to suffer was the personal 
wrath of offended Divine righteousness. It rests upon no 
evidence, but springs from the assumption that redemption 
comes to us through the nature and extent of Christ’s suffering 
instead of through the act which cost the suffering. In 
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Gethsemane our Lord suffered agony without any interruption 
of His filial trust and without beholding any frown on His 
Father’s face, and we have no grounds to suppose that it was 
otherwise on Calvary. 


The point is not of great importance, but it is interesting to note that 
the’ suggestion that our Lord’s loud cry brought immediate relief from 
the temptation to despair would become something more than an a grzorz 
conjecture if we might depend upon the historical exactitude of JN. xix. 
28-30, and to note further that at this point the Johannine and Synoptic 
narratives supplement one another ina lifelike manner. This may be realised 
by comparing together MK. xv. 34-36; MT. xxvii. 46-49; JN. xix. 28-30. 
According to both St. Mark and St. Matthew, the cry was, by some 
bystanders, interpreted as an appeal to Elijah. According to St. Matthew, 
they therefore objected when ordinary human assistance was offered. 
According to St. Mark, on the other hand, it was the man who offered 
the draught who said, ‘Let be,’ etc., his idea perhaps being that the 
relief of Christ’s thirst would enable Him to hold out a little longer and 
so would give time for Elijah to come to His rescue. But neither account 
explains how the man was so certain that Christ was suffering from thirst 
that he set off running to fetch what was needed. This missing link is 
supplied by JN. xix. 28; Christ Himself had said, ‘I thirst.’ Now, since 
both St. Matthew and St. Mark agree that the draught was offered directly 
after the cry of forsakenness, this suggests that immediately after that 
cry our Lord must have been conscious of thirst and have added those 
words, But before He could become conscious of a physical need like 
this, His spiritual agony must have been alleviated. 


The results of our study to-day have been negative. We 
have set aside certain theories as to the nature of Christ’s 
suffering. It is perhaps well that we have to pause here 
without having reached a solution, for it is good for us to 
feel how difficult it is to comprehend our Lord Jesus. Even 
the partial solution which we may still hope to reach is sure 
to come very far short of being an adequate inward under- 
standing of what He felt. 
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FIFTH DAY. 


Reap LUKE xvili. 8, xxii, 53, xxiii, 27-31, xix. 41-44; 
Matt. xxiii. 37-39; MARK xiv. 21. 


THE course of our Lord’s life stands for our faith to-day 
in the perspective of a metaphysical theology, and while this 
may be an advantage, yet it tends to rob us of the sense 
of historical reality—to prevent us from feeling that in Christ’s 
life and death the course of history was being decided. We 
are apt to view the whole tragic story as a fixed programme 
which had to run its course in one definite way and no other. 
But such a view is too absolute. Unless our Studies hitherto 
have altogether misled us, Christ Himself did not share this 
way of thinking, but regarded the mode in which the purpose 
of God would be carried out as humanly conditioned. Let 
us recall to mind the conceptions which 3°, 414, and 12?4 
have led us to form regarding His view about the coming 
of the Kingdom and His own Messianic vocation, and see 
whether we cannot in this way get further light upon His 
thoughts about the meaning of that voluntary death to which 
He felt Himself impelled. We were led to think (12) that 
from very early years our Lord must have believed the Father 
to have always been able and willing to usher in the Kingdom, 
if only human faith had permitted Him. Then in the revela- 
tion at His baptism (12*) He had received the assurance that 
the Father possessed in Him a Son in whom He was well 
pleased, One whose filial trust would permit Him to give 
effect at last to His eternal purpose of grace. From that time 
onward our Lord had lived in the certainty that the new 
age had dawned, that all its powers and privileges were 
available to any who would in perfect faith accept them, and 
that through Himself its complete establishment was somehow 
to be accomplished by the power of God. But how and 
when? This had remained still indeterminate. Just as the 
dawning of the glorious Messianic day had been humanly 
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conditioned, so must be the hour of its zenith. In any case 
it could not come till mankind was ripe (4'). And how much 
would this ripening cost? That too had been uncertain (4?). 
It depended on man. It might cost the tragedy foreshadowed 
in Isa. liii., or it might not. 

Of the general view to which our previous Studies have 
thus led us, Lk. xviii. 8 furnishes a fresh corroboration. For 
it is a striking illustration of how keen was Christ’s sense of 
the fact that, while God’s purposes are sure, the manner in 
which He will give effect to them is humanly conditioned. 
The words imply a clear consciousness in our Lord that the 
tragedy of His death has become necessary, and that therefore 
God’s sure purpose of establishing the Kingdom through 
Himself can now be effected only by a return to earth after 
death. Yet He contemplates the possibility that even this 
second coming may not be a time of easy triumph. Even 
then He may not find faith on the earth, but may find that 
He has still to wait on the ripening of mankind ere He can 
give effect to God’s purpose. Could we desire a more striking 
example of Christ’s readiness to recognise the degree in which 
God’s way of realising His purpose is controlled by human 
conditions P 

Now these reflections seem to place us at a point of view 
from which our Lord’s Passion appears in anew light. Steeped 
from His earliest years in the spirit of all that was most 
profound in O.T. teaching, He could never have been un- 
conscious of the possibility that the Kingdom could be 
established only at the terrible cost of such a tragedy as was 
suggested by Isa. liiithe tragedy that men should commit 
the crime of killing their Messiah. But at the same time, 
since that prophecy was spoken not definitely of the Messiah 
but of the ‘Servant of the Lord,’ the possibility remained open 
that previous servants of the Lord had already drained the cup 
of vicarious suffering, and that, entering into their labours (cf 
JN. iv. 38), the Messiah might be able to lead men into a faith 
that would open a path to the Kingdom which would not 
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cost this fearful crime. From this point of view, then, the 
whole of our Lord’s public ministry, His reserve in regard to 
His own claims, the veiling of His teaching in parables—all 
this acquires the significance of an effort so to convey His 
message as not to repel men and provoke them into that great 
crime and all it would cost them. And, from the same point 
of view, His voluntary surrender to death acquires the 
significance of an acquiescence in the failure of this great effort 
—an acceptance of the fact that the Kingdom, which men 
might have had freely by simple faith, must now instead be 
purchased for them by Himself through an act of surrender 
which would provoke them to an infamy of guilt and to a 
crowning act of defiance of the Father. Is,not this view borne 
out by the Gospel record? How the sorrow of a great 
possibility lost vibrates in the words of LK. xix. 41-44; 
Mt. xxiii. 37-39! How startling, in. Mk. xiv. 21, is the 
expression of Christ’s horror at the share of one human being 
in that awful crime! And when we realise the wild carnival 
of sin that made up the story of the end—the treachery and 
desertion of disciples, the hate, mockery, injustice, and im- 
piousness which gleefully let themselves loose on all sides, can 
we wonder that in the garden our Lord shrank in every fibre 
of His being from the voluntary surrender which was to evoke 
all this guilt? Can we wonder that, as the great defeat of His 
effort of love carried itself out in all its hideousness, the hour 
seemed to Him to be one in which the powers of darkness 
(ff. Lx. xxii. 53) were left free of all Divine restraint, until He 
was tempted to believe that the Father had withdrawn His 
care and forsaken Him utterly? (MK. xv. 34). 

This view that the agony of our Lord’s Passion was horror 
at the sin of man in crucifying the Messiah, grief at all that 
this sin would cost mankind in the days to come (ff LK. xxiii. 
27-31), and sorrowful regret over that greater possibility which 
the obstinacy of human unbelief had thrown away, and that 
His shrinking of soul in the garden was a shrinking from 
the act of occasioning this crime by voluntarily allowing 
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Himself to be arrested, seems to rest upon the narratives in 
a way that the views already considered do not. We are still 
far, however, from having reached an end of the questions that 
press themselves upon our attention, In 14? we seemed to 
discover one of the thoughts in which our Lord may have seen 
a reason for the summons which He felt within Him to deliver 
Himself up to death; but we were faced by the difficulty that 
death embraced for such a reason would have been to Him 
more of a joy than a sorrow. On the other hand, our study 
to-day has helped us to understand how the kind of death 
which He did die cost Him a torture of soul beyond compare. 
But, taken by themselves alone, these two results of our inquiry 
do not make up a harmonious whole. The thought reached 
in 14° does not point to any necessity for the particular manner 
of death to which our Lord actually submitted. If He had 
seen no other Divine purpose in His death than that it was 
the necessary preliminary to the object-lesson of a resurrection, 
surely He might have looked to the Father to open for Him 
a road to death without involving men in the awful crime of 
murdering the Messiah. And an equally perplexing problem 
is raised by to-day’s study when considered by itself. For we 
cannot help asking how it was that, although our Lord had 
striven for so long to avoid provoking this crime, He felt 
bound in the end to act deliberately in a way that would 
precipitate it. Why did He not wait longer to see if even 
yet the mountains would not be removed and faith would not 
at last spring up to meet His work and teaching? Nothing 
had happened to precipitate matters. He willingly—wilfully, 
as it might seem—put Himself in the way of death. 

We shall endeavour to get light upon these difficulties to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, as we pause in our study, let us bow 
our heads in sorrow at the thought of our own many sins 
against Him whose grief and horror at human wrong-doing we 
have to-day been dimly realising, 
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SIXTH DAY. 


READ LUKE xvil. 3-4; MATT. xviii. 15-17, 21-22, 
v. 38-41, 48. 


In seeking light upon the perplexities which still faced us at 
the close of last Study, let us begin by recalling exactly where 
we stand. As the result of our inquiry two rays of light seem 
to have fallen upon our Lord’s attitude to His death, the one 
revealing a reason which He saw pointing Him to death, the 
other revealing something of the agony of His passion. But 
the difficulty remains that while this agony was agony not at 
mere dying but at dying by the guilty hands of man, the 
reason beckoning Him to die was a reason which pointed not 
to this death by way of a judicial murder, but simply to death. 
If, then, our Lord had perceived no other reason than this 
one, He must have gone to His betrayal not simply in partial 
but in total darkness as to why He was called to die in this 
disastrously criminal way. But we know that it was notso. He 
did see a reason helping to explain the Father’s call to Him 
not only to die but to die the death of the Cross. And this 
reason was that the Scriptures might be fulfilled,—that in 
Himself might be accomplished the mission of the suffering 
Servant who was not only to see, after death, the pleasure of 
the Lord prospering in His hand, but was first to make 
atonement for sinners by submitting to a judicial murder 
(Isa. liii. 8). This measure of light upon the meaning of His 
Passion we know that our Lord had, for He spoke of the 
Cross in terms of this prophecy, and indicated that He died 
in order that the Scriptures might be fulfilled (14?). 

That the Scriptures might be fulfilled?—yes! but why 
were those particular Scriptures ever written? Why was it 
ever prophesied that the ‘Servant of the Lord’ must die, and 
how could His death make atonement? We have seen that 
in the O.T. mystery clung about the thought of atonement 
(3, 143). Was it, perhaps, just here too that there remained 
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to the very end, in our Lord’s thought about the inward call 
which had come to Him, that degree of perplexity which made 
it possible for Him to pray that even yet the cup might be 
removed from Him? (Mk. xiv. 36). Had His filial heart to 
be content at finding in the written word of God a picture of 
that tragic death to which He felt Himself being inwardly 
impelled—content also at reading in these same Scriptures 
that by this death the mystery of atonement would somehow 
be consummated? Was fuller light withheld from Him? 
Such questions we may venture, in humblest reverence, to 
ask; for He “emptied Himself, taking the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men” (PHIL. ii. 7). But though 
the questions be asked, who shall dare to make confident 
answer? 

- In “taking the form of a servant,” our Lord had “ emptied 
Himself,” choosing for the sake of man’s salvation even to 
have the fact of His own complete Divinity (if our surmise in 
12° was true) veiled from His knowledge. But for us who 
gaze upon the miracle of His life, there shine through His 
“fashion as a man” the lineaments of ‘very God.’ May it not 
be possible, then, that because we have been granted this 
knowledge which was veiled from Him, the Cross, which to 
Him, perhaps, was dark with mystery, may shine with a clearer 
light for us? In the great fact that He was ‘very God’ have 
we not a clue to that inner voice, mysterious to Himself, 
which would not let Him wait longer for the mountains of 
human unbelief to be removed, but pointed Him imperiously 
to “the decease which He should accomplish at Jerusalem ” ? 
Was it not because He was really Himself—although possibly 
He knew it not—God incarnate, that there awakened in Him 
an inner necessity to meet the obstinately unbelieving wicked- 
ness of man by letting it wreak its will upon Himself—a 
necessity which was of the very essence of God’s holiness, and 
which clothed itself for Christ’s human consciousness in the 
form of an imperious inward call to fulfil now forthwith the 
prophecy of Isaiah? For there is in the holiness of God a 
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radical opposition to wickedness which cannot express itself 
adequately in mere punishment, but can express itself only 
by receiving upon itself the assault of the sinful will. It is 
Christ Himself who has enabled us to see that this must 
be so. 

Let us recall what Christ taught about the principles of the 
reign of God—which must be the principles of God’s own 
nature—in respect of the right treatment of wickedness (72+). 
It was, first, that wherever the evil-doer has repented, there 
must be free and unstinted forgiveness (LK. xvii. 3-4; Mr. 
XViil. 21-22). Second, where the evil will is still obstinate, the 
Christian’s duty, if the offender is a ‘ brother’ (¢.e. a member of 
the Kingdom), is not to be passive but to try to bring him toa 
penitent sense of his fault (MT. xvill. 15-17; LK. xvii. 3); if 
this effort fails he is to be treated as one would treat an offend- 
ing outsider who is not a member of the Kingdom (Mr. 
xviii. 17). But how is one to treat an offending impenitent 
outsider? One is not to retaliate, nor even to resist—whether 
passively or legally or by violence—his ill-treatment, but to 
submit to it willingly (MrT. v. 38-41). Why? Because, as we 
saw in 7° 4, that is the only way of opposing wickedness that is 
effective enough to satisfy a Christian who is utterly the enemy 
of wickedness and has nothing of it in his own heart. Active 
resistance (whether with or without the forms of law) may 
perhaps prevent the wicked will from achieving its intention, 
but it can do nothing to destroy its wicked desire ; in fact, it is 
likely to provoke it further. But a true Christian will care 
comparatively little about the suffering caused to himself by 
the offender’s wickedness, while he will care exceedingly about 
the wickedness of the offender’s desire. Now, no way can 
possibly be so effective in putting an end to the wicked desire 
in the offender’s heart as when the victim receives his ill- 
treatment without resentment and continues to welcome every 
opportunity to serve him. Precisely such conduct, then, is 
the only way in which a Christian can express the utterness of 
his opposition to wickedness. 
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This being the law of the Kingdom regarding the treatment 
of wickedness, it must also be the law of the Divine nature, for 
the Christian’s moral perfection is to be of the same pattern as 
His Father’s (Mt. v. 48). That is to say, whenever any sinner 
repents, God will freely forgive ; ‘but in relation to sinfulness 
which is still obstinate and impenitent, God cannot satisfy His 
holiness by any weaker expression of His opposition to sin than 
that which is afforded by voluntarily, willingly, letting sinners 
vent their utmost hate upon Himself. Now is not this the 
final secret why our Lord had to die, and to die just such 
a death as was His? Being Himself ‘very God,’ by dying 
through the malice of men He enabled the Father to express 
Himself utterly against human sin. The cross was the expres- 
sion not only of incarnate Divine love in its desire to redeem, 
but aiso of incarnate Divine righteousness in its need to oppose 
and condemn wickedness in the only absolutely adequate way. 
Not so much by suffering the punishment of sinners (although 
that also is in one sense true, since all suffering is in its origin 
the penal consequence of sin), as by enabling sinners openly to 
vent their malice on God Himself, our Lord made atonement 
and satisfied the righteousness of God. Not only the cruci- 
fixion but all sin at any time is a wreaking of the sinner’s will 
upon God Himself. And in His patient providence, so often 
unrecognised, the Father is always obeying the law of the 
Kingdom. But Christ’s great act of death made the Father’s 
perfect opposition to sin manifest and effectual, and so reveals 
Him to us as a God whose forgiveness is above the suspicion 
of indifference to evil. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


r. Run over this week’s Studies again and summarise their 
contents for yourself under the following heads :— 
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(a) evidence for the belief that Christ was no com- 
pulsory martyr, but deliberately chose to die; 

(2) evidence that He regarded His death as a fulfil- 
ment of Isa. lili. ; 

(¢c) thoughts which may have helped to lessen for 
Him the mysteriousness of the call to die 
upon the Cross ; 

(d) the Cross a necessity of the Divine nature ; 

(e) the nature of the agony which our Lord suffered. 


. Is it a rare thing for a career of suffering and failure, like 


that described in Isa. liii., to be in reality no failure 
but of the very highest service to mankind? The life 
of Jeremiah is an obvious instance; can you think of 
others ? 

Paraphrase 1 Cor. i. 22-24 so as to bring out the lines 
of thought, Jewish, Greek, and Christian, of which St. 
Paul speaks. 


. What aspects distinguish the death of our Lord (regarded 


from a purely human standpoint) from that of Stephen? 


. For the sake of the light which they may shed upon the 


suffering of the final week of our Lord’s life, try to 
recollect any expressions employed in the gospels which 
describe Him as suffering during His earlier ministry. 
What things caused Him grief or indignation? 


. What do you suppose to be the orthodox view of the 


atonement? Do you have to take away from it, or to 
add to it, in order to reach the view suggested this 
week ? 


. How was Christ’s death the most effective way of over- 


coming evil? 


. Can you at all explain the statement that if our Lord had 


not acted upon the principle of conduct which He laid 
down for overcoming evil, the world would be a hope- 
less enigma? 
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FIFTEENTH WEEK. 


IT IS FINISHED. 


THE Studies of the Thirteenth Week showed us that in the powers and 
privileges of the Kingdom men have that which redeems them from the 
night of sin, from its punishment and from every kind of bondage; also 
that the powers and privileges which effect this redemption are so tran- 
scendent that they cannot be entrusted except to those in whom the Father 
has confidence, z.¢. those who have repented and turned to Him in trustful 
surrender, and whom He has forgiven. Forgiveness and reconciliation are 
thus logically precedent to redemption. Now the Studies of the Fourteenth 
Week have shown us the costliness of that act of surrender whereby our 
Lord not only satisfied the need that lives in the holy nature of God to 
oppose sin to the uttermost, but also broke down the hindrances placed in 
the way of His unreserved forgiveness by human impenitence on the one 
fiand, and on the other by the danger lest remission of penalty should seem 
to imply moral laxity. By thus enabling the forgiving will of the Father 
to realise itself in a perfect reconciliation of sinners to Himself, Christ 
created the pre-condition for the free establishment of the redeeming 
Kingdom. From this point of view His life-work appears as a great 
victory of faith. From His teaching we have learned that faith is the 
condition which permits the Father to give His utmost giving, and of this 
truth our Lord’s life is the greatest object-lesson. It had seemed as though 
the obstinacy of sin must thwart God’s purpose of establishing the Kingdom. 
But our Lord, by His perfect obedience of faith, enabled the Father to 
send Him to a death whereby He manifested God’s absolute opposition to 
wickedness ; to grant Him a resurrection whereby He demonstrated the 
Father’s readiness to undo sin’s power of evil; and so, in spite of the 
obstinacy of sin, to let Him become to man, through this His faith- 
compelling revelation of the Father, the author of an eternal salvation. 
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FIRST DAY. 


READ Mark xv. 37; MATT. xxvii. 50; LUKE xxiii. 46; 
JOHN xix. 30. 


AccorDING to the Fourth Gospel, our Lord, immediately before 
He died, said, “It is finished.” The saying thus recorded may 
be supposed either to be derived from independent information 
possessed by the author, or else to be his interpretation of the 
feeling which lay behind that loud cry of which the Synoptists 
tell. In the latter case may we accept the interpretation? The 
harvest was not ripe, and the end could not be yet. How, 
then, could Christ either feel or say, “It is finished”? 

We who as spectators have gazed with awe upon the great 
drama of that life and death until it has been borne in upon us 
that this peerless man was not only, as He knew Himself to 
be, the Messianic Son, but truly ‘very God’—we spectators 
can see that in the moment of that death something was indeed 
‘finished.’ Atonement had been made. In the Incarnation 
of our Lord the mind and will of God had entered the world 
of man’s knowledge in order to encounter wickedness face to 
face, and in that encounter had shown itself the wicked will’s 
absolute opposite, meeting distrust by yearning hope, hatred 
by love, opposition by beneficence, craftiness by wisdom, and, 
in the end, violence by voluntary self-surrender to the utter 
most. Who that has gazed upon this spectacle, and in this 
Christ has recognised God, can doubt that in God hatred of 
sin means love of man and love of man means hatred of sin? 
Is it possible for such an one to doubt that in God every act 
of love, even the act of free forgiveness, is an act of opposition 
to sin, and every act of opposition to sin, even the act of 
discipline and chastisement, is an act of love? Can he doubt 
that if redemption from punishment is freely offered to them 
that believe, it is not because their sin does not in God’s sight 
deserve punishment, but because those who in Christ have recog- 
nised ‘very God,’ and in His surrender to death have seen God 
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abhorring to use against sin its own weapon of force, have 
known God condemning their sin with a condemnation more 
perfect than any punishment could express? Between a God 
who has thus expressed His abomination of sin and men who 
have recognised this expression there is no barrier of con- 
science. He can freely forgive; they can morally accept His 
forgiveness. There has been brought to pass between them 
and Him an atonement, a reconciliation. And the providing 
of the means of this atonement was ‘finished’ when Christ 
died. Yet while to us as spectators all this may be evident, 
since we know Christ as God, can this have been what Christ 
Himself meant when He said, ‘It is finished” ? 

If in becoming man our Lord submitted to having the 
fullness of His Divinity veiled from His own knowledge, it will 
follow that He cannot have thought about His death exactly 
as our belief in His Divinity has led us todo. Mk. x. 42-45 
has shown us that He thought of His surrender to death asa 
fulfilment of the vicarious mission of the ‘Servant of the Lord.’ 
MK. vili. 35-38, together with the word ‘ransom’ in x. 45, 
suggests that He also thought of it as that price for the redemp- 
tion of the soul from death, of which the Psalmist says that it is 
too costly for any man to pay to God, but that God Himself 
will pay it on behalf of the upright man (Ps. xlix. 7-8, 15), 
MK. xiv. 24 will show us yet another way in which He 
imaged forth the meaning of His death. Our modern minds 
instinctively try to translate these vivid figures into the terms 
of some abstract theory. But we should remember that figures 
are the medium to which the human mind rightly has recourse 
when it is struggling with a problem which partially eludes its 
grasp. If, then, as has seemed possible, our Lord found in His 
Cross just such a problem,—if to the end it retained for Him an 
element of mystery which He had to accept in filial trust, —then 
we shall do well to be careful how we translate His figures into 
the prosaic language of theology. In appraising their value, it 
is sO easy to miss the juncture between the gem and its setting. 
After all, much though it might profit us to understand more 
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clearly the self-consciousness of our Lord and to know the 
exact value for His mind of those figures in which He imaged 
forth to His disciples His thought about the Cross, such know- 
ledge is not indispensable. It is enough for us that the need 
of Divine holiness to utter itself against sin took form in His 
human consciousness as an inward summons to fulfil these 
O.T. symbols. And what, for our present purpose, we have 
especially to note is that in the light of these symbols, quite as 
much as in the light cast upon the cross by our knowledge of 
our Lord’s Divinity, His death appears as a final achievement,— 
as virtually the finishing of His mission. From the hour of 
His baptism our Lord had known Himself called to be the 
Messiah. For His faith, therefore, it was a certainty that 
through Himself the Father would establish the redeeming 
Kingdom. Only the cost was uncertain. He had striven 
so to work upon men as to win for them the Kingdom 
without the cost of a criminal tragedy (14°). But their 
obstinacy had at last brought to Him the call to pay a 
ransom price for men, to bear the chastisement of their sins, 
to seal the new covenant with His blood. And now, in 
the moment of His death, the ransom had been paid, the 
chastisement borne, the covenant sealed. He had gone asa 
lamb to the slaughter, and now in sure faith He looked forward 
to a resurrection in which He should find that His soul had 
been made an offering for sin and should see the pleasure of 
the Lord prosper in His hand. “He said, ‘It is finished,’ 
and He bowed His head and gave up His spirit.” 


SECOND DAY. 
READ JER. xxxi. 31-34; 1 Cor. xi. 25 (A.V). 


In the following Studies we are to consider Christ’s work in 
some of those aspects in which it was a finished achievement. 
The key to an understanding is supplied by that one of our 
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Lord’s picture-thoughts about His death which represents it 
as a ceremonial ratification of the new covenant-relationship 
foretold by Jeremiah. 


In the O.T. we never meet with formal statements of an abstract kind. 
‘< What we have is the expression of a consciousness already long formed. 
The O.T. people were in the condition of the people of salvation. This 
relation had been long formed. And any utterances relating to it are not 
general statements of what it should be, or even of what it is; but rather 
expressions of the feeling of realising it—religious, not theological utter- 
ances. The fundamental redemptive idea in Israel, then, the most general 
conception in what might be termed Israel’s consciousness of salvation, 
was the idea of its being in covenant with Jehovah. This embraced all. 
Other redemptive ideas were but deductions from this, or arose from an 
analysis of it.” . . . In Hebrew the phrase ‘‘to make a covenant is usually 
. . » to cut a covenant, z.¢. slay victims in forming the agreement, giving 
it thus either a religious sanction in general, or specifically imploring on 
oneself the fate of the slain victims if its conditions were disregarded. 
.. . Generally there accompanied the forming of such agreements, sacrifice, 
and eating of it in common, as is described in JER. xxxiv. and in other 
parts of Scripture. Zhe covenant contemplated certain ends, and it reposed 
on certain conditions, mutually undertaken. Although it might be 
altogether for the advantage of one of the parties, as in the case of Joshua 
and the Gibeonites, both parties came under obligations. . . . Jehovah 
imposed His covenant on Israel. He did this in virtue of His having 
redeemed Israel out of Egypt. Zhe covenant was just the bringing to the 
consciousness of the people the meaniny of Jehovah’s act in redeeming them; 
and, translated into other words, reads: ‘I will be your God, and ye shall 
be My people.’ Zhe covenant bore that Israel should be His. This was 
the obligation lying on Israel, and the obligation He laid on Himself was, 
that He should be their God, with all that this implied. . . . The agreement 
which the prophets refer to under the name of covenant was that made at 
Sinai . . . in the older prophets very little is said of the covenant. The 
ideas which it expresses are present, but the word is not found. . . . Itis 
in Jeremiah that the term first comes into very prominent use to designate 
the relation of Jehovah to Israel. There was a reason for this. This 
prophet lived at a critical juncture in Israel’s history. The constitution 
was breaking up. The old order was changing, giving place to new. 
And the prophet’s attention was sharply directed to it. Its meaning was 
vividly brought before him; its purposes, its provisions, its defects now 
becoming apparent, and its failure. And as the circumstances of his time 
brought his mind to bear upon the nature of that covenant which had 
proved vain, so he was enabled to rise to the conception of the new 
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covenant which Jehovah should make with His people, the nature and 
provisions of which would ensure its success.”—A. B. Davidson’s Theology 
of the O.T. 

JER. xxxi. 31-34 proclaims “‘ that the day is coming when instead of the 
old covenant at Sinai between Jehovah and His people, whose terms were 
formulated in definite laws, which were taught and interpreted to the people 
by their religious teachers, a new covenant or bond should be established, 
closer, more spiritual, and individual. Not in the hearts of a chosen few, 
but in the mind of every one, Jehovah would implant the knowledge of His 
divine character and will and the way in which these demands should be 
met by the individual, so that the work of the earlier teachers should be 
unnecessary. Each man should have that knowledge of Jehovah which is 
the essence of religion. Nothing is said of detailed forms and ceremonies. 
The earlier kindergarten methods are no longer necessary, for the nation 
and individual are to become the disciples of the divine Teacher, and truth 
is to be imparted directly to all who seek it.”—Kent’s Student’s 0.7. 


How many of the aspects of redemption distinguished in 
the Studies of the Thirteenth Week do you find foreshadowed 
in Jeremiah’s prediction? 


THIRD DAY. 


Reap 1 Cor. xi. 23-26; MARK xiv. 22-25; MArT. xxvi. 
26-29; LUKE xxii. 14-20; Exop. xxiv. 4-8. 


WE saw yesterday that the fundamental Jewish religious idea 
of the relation between God and His worshippers was that of 
a relationship based upon covenant, and that when a Jewish 
prophet like Jeremiah looked forward to an epoch of higher 
religious experience and privilege, he instinctively conceived 
it as arising out of a new covenant. Accordingly when, during 
supper, our Lord said, “This is my blood of the covenant 
which is shed for many” (Mk. xiv. 24; cf Ex. xxiv. 8), His 
disciples would inevitably—either then or upon subsequent 
reflection—understand Him to mean nothing less than that 
by His death a new era was being introduced in the relations 
between God and men. 


14 
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How did Christ conceive this newera? For several reasons 
we cannot suppose that He meant by it the final consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom: (1) This was to be brought to pass not 
by His death but by His second coming, and although our 
Lord hoped that this event might not be long delayed, He 
did not expect it immediately. (2) In all the narratives there 
is a note of glad expectancy rather than of accomplishment. 
The Synoptists record how Christ, as He handled those 
commonplace viands of this still untransfigured age, looked 
beyond them to a time yet to come, when all things—even the 
very wine—would be new; and in conformity with this the 
Apostle Paul makes a forward-pointing reference part of the 
essential significance of all Christian celebration of the rite. 
(3) As we saw yesterday, it is one feature of a covenant, 
according to the Jewish idea, that it contemplates certain ends. 
“The covenant relation is not its own end. It is rather a 
relation within which the People are being matured for that 
final blessedness which God has destined for them.” This 
must be the case also with the covenant of which Christ 
speaks. It cannot itself signify the final consummation, 
although it may be vitally connected with this. Thus we are 
left with our question still unanswered. What did our Lord 
mean by the new covenant of which His blood was to be the 
sacrificial ratification? Of what nature was the new era which 
His death was to establish ? 

It is natural to suppose that the two figures employed by 
Christ with reference to His death—ransom and blood of the 
covenant—belong to the same general line of thought. They 
may signalise different aspects of His conception, but they 
cannot well be inconsistent, and it is improbable that they 
are unconnected. Now, in considering the figure of a ransom, 
we have been led to the view that it had its root in the fact 
that Christ regarded His death as a fulfilment of the mission 
of the suffering ‘Servant of the Lord.’ Can we find, then, in 
this same prophetic picture any origin for the other figure 
which our Lord applies to His death? It is not difficult to 
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do so. Not only does the idea of a covenant appear directly 
in passages referring to the ‘Servant’ (Isa. xlii. 6, xlix. 8), but 
even in Isa. liii. we can see a point of attachment for this 
conception. Besides making atonement through death, the 
‘Servant of the Lord’ was to rise from the dead to an experi- 
ence of success in the service of Jehovah’s cause. Therefore, 
in knowing himself called to fulfil the destiny of this ‘Servant,’ 
our Lord must have felt that upon His resurrection there would 
at last come to Him success in His mission—that then at last 
the pleasure of the Lord would prosper in His hand (cf Jn. xii. 
24, 32). But what was ‘the pleasure of the Lord’ in the case 
of the Messiah? On what mission had He been sent? We 
already know the answer to this question. His mission had 
been to usher in forthwith the new Messianic age, making its 
religious privileges and supernatural powers a present posses- 
sion for all who by faith would use them—to usher it in as a 
living reality which would grow and grow until, by a final 
crisis, it passed into the perfect Kingdom of God. From the 
very outset Christ had been seeking to discharge this mission. 
The new age had arrived. Its privileges and powers were 
available, and He Himself had used them freely. But He 
had failed to find apt learners. Even among His disciples 
faith had remained incipient only, and so the new age had 
been little more than potentially present, its privileges and 
powers available but scarcely in any degree laid hold upon. 
Hence the ‘success’ which was to follow upon His resurrec- 
tion would mean that all this was to be changed—that the 
potential was at last to become actual. It would mean that, 
in rapidly increasing numbers, others would attain to a direct 
knowledge of the Father like His own, and that by faith they 
would appropriate the powers of the Kingdom, and, finding 
themselves redeemed thereby from punishment, from sin, from 
slavery to authority, and from every kind of bondage, would 
be able to share His own victorious life of faith. Is it any 
wonder that, as our Lord thought of all this, He saw in ita 
fulfilment upon a transcendent scale of Jeremiah’s vision of 
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a new era of religious privilege—a ‘new covenant’ which 
Jehovah was one day to make with His people? And what 
more natural than that He should, in this relation, see in His 
own death the solemn sacrifice by which this new covenant 
must necessarily be ratified? What more fitting than that He 
should invite His disciples to eat, in symbol, of this sacrifice, 
and thus in solemn Jewish fashion to take upon themselves 
the obligations and the privileges of the new covenant with 
God? 


The words, ‘ unto remission of sins,’ occur in Matthew alone. They are 
probably unauthentic, since on critical grounds it is easier to explain their 
addition in Matthew than their omission (if they are authentic) from the 
other accounts. Remission of sins is certainly one of the privileges of the 
new covenant-relationship—an utterly precious privilege, but still only one 
among many, 


Our Lord’s death inaugurated the new covenant-relationship. 
Do we wonder, then, that He said (or felt), “It is finished”? 
He had finished the work of ushering in the Messianic age of 
redemption and privilege as no longer a potentiality but an 
actuality. 


FOURTH DAY. 


ReaD JoEt ii. 28; Mark i. 8; JOHN xvi. 7; MaRK xiii. 11; 
Matt, xii. 28; LUKE xxiv. 49, xi. 13. 


In the Synoptics very little is said about the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, while in the Fourth Gospel the promise of its outpouring 
figures very largely. Yet, if the results of yesterday’s Study are 
to be trusted, we have no reason to doubt that alike in the 
slender data which the Synoptics preserve on this subject, and 
in the more copious material provided by the Fourth Gospel, 
we have the reflection of an actual feature of our Lord’s 
thought. For the words about the new covenant in His 
blood have shown us that through His death He expected the 
potential to become actual, Now one of the features character- 
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istic of the Messianic age was to be the full outpouring of the 
Spirit (Jorn ii. 28; Mx. i. 8). If, then, the Messianic age, 
which up till now had been potentially present and available, 
was to become through Christ’s death effectively actual and 
its powers appropriated by the many, this implies that the full 
indwelling of the Spirit, while it had indeed been previously 
available and hindered only by the disciples’ lack of recep- 
tivity, was now to be a widespread, actual experience. 

The inference which is thus capable of being drawn from 
our Lord’s thought of His death as the ratification of a new 
covenant both corroborates, and is corroborated by, the data 
supplied by the four Gospels. In JN. xvi. 7 Christ tells the 
disciples that only through His departure by death will they 
receive the gift of the Spirit (cf vii. 37-39). Similarly, the 
Synoptists record the promise to the disciples of an endowment 
with the Spirit to aid them in their witness-bearing in the days 
when the Master shall be no longer with them (MK. xiii. 11 = 
Mr. x. 19-20; Lx. xxiv. 49). On the other hand, we know 
that Christ regarded miracles as a manifestation of the Spirit’s 
indwelling (MT. xii. 28); that He, nevertheless, declared the 
power of working miracles to be available to every one by 
faith; and that the disciples sometimes did actually work 
miracles (Lk. x. 17). Accordingly the statement in JN. vii. 39 
must not be taken in too absolute a sense, and we must hold 
that LK. xi. 13, even if it be only a later Christian paraphrase 
of Mr. vii. 11, is true to Christ’s thought. Even before the 
ratification of the new covenant in His blood, the Messianic 
gift of the Spirit was ready to be bestowed upon all who by 
faith would appropriate this privilege, yet not till after our 
Lord had ‘finished’ His work were the conditions of recep- 
tivity present which permitted of the full outpouring. 

The privilege of endowment with the Spirit has never been 
withdrawn. It never will be, for that which our Lord ‘ finished’ 
was no temporary work. The Messianic age is present, and 
with us lies the fault if its gifts are not fully appropriated. 
But, as we pray for them, let us be sure that we know what 
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we ask. Are we ready to drink the cup? The Spirit is given 
for the sake of the great work of the Kingdom—a work 
which, like our Lord’s, is supernatural in quality and in results, 
but again, like His, is to the worker often a sore crucifixion. 
Have we counted the cost? We cannot know the power of 
Christ’s resurrection without knowing also the fellowship of 
His sufferings. Read the great description of the Christ- 
filled life in 2 Cor. iv. 7-11. Is it, perhaps, because we 
are unwilling to lead such a life that we receive so little of 
the Spirit’s filling? Nevertheless, His full indwelling is that 
which we are meant to enjoy; it is the privilege of all who, by 
their individual act of faith and will, become parties to the 
new covenant with God ratified by our Lord’s death, and 
through it there are mediated to us as our own possession 
all the blessings of that covenant, ze. all the gifts of the 
Messianic age. 


FIFTH DAY. 
ReaD Matt. xvi. 18, xvili. 15-20; MARK ix. 38-41. 


ACCORDING to Jewish thought, a new covenant with God 
implied and constituted a new religious community—a new 
Israel. Even were there no other evidence, this fact by 
itself would be almost sufficient to prove that the Christian 
Church was no mere result of the force of circumstances 
after Christ’s death, but that, when He so impressively invited 
His disciples to enter into a new covenant with God sealed 
by His blood, He was consciously and with full purpose 
founding a new community. Yet we must not read into 
His thought later ideas about definite forms of organisation. 
The word ‘Church’ (ecclesta) was the term employed by 
the Greek translators of the O.T. for “the whole ‘ congrega- 
tion’ of Israel regarded in its entirety as the people of God” 
(ff Acts vii. 38). For our modern minds, therefore, the real 
force of Christ’s saying in Mr. xvi. 18 is most aptly repro- 
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duced by the paraphrase: “On this rock I will build my 
Israel.” There was no thought in His mind on that occasion 
of a particular organisation or of an official status. Our Lord 
was seeking in men the right quality of faith on which to 
found, and out of the materials of which to build, His new 
Israel. Everywhere as He probed and tested, He had found 
only shifting soil; but Simon Peter’s answer showed Him that, 
at least in this disciple, there was present rock of the right 
quality (cf Lx. xxii. 32, and also 1 PET. ii. 5, which seems 
to be founded on a reminiscence of Mr. xvi. 18). Only in one 
other passage do we meet with the term ‘Church’ in the 
Gospels (Mt. xviii. 17). ‘‘We are here again reminded of the 
whole congregation of Israel from which offenders were cut off: 
the delinquent becomes henceforth as one who belongs to the 
‘nations’ outside, and as a traitor to the chosen people.” 

Thus, while we can be certain that at the close of His life 
our Lord deliberately constituted those who believed in Him 
into a distinct religious community marked off by Messianic 
privileges, we cannot on purely historical grounds with any 
assurance affirm more than this. We cannot even say that 
He contemplated this result from the very outset of His 
career. At the first His endeavour had been to transform 
the old Israel rather than to found a new one, and the phrase, 
‘ My Church’ (‘ My Israel’), does not occur till the time when 
He began to teach the necessity of His death. Further, it is 
significant how little stress He laid on any formal act of 
adhesion to His following (cf Mx. ix. 38-41, with which may 
be contrasted the strong language of Mv. xxii. 15; ¢f also 
Jn. iv. 2). We may note also how very loosely the epithet 
‘disciple’ is applied (ff Mr. viii. 21; LK. vi. 17, xix. 37-39). 
Even the inner circle of twelve was simply a ‘school of 
missionary training’ (MK. iii. 14-15), and this purpose is 
implied in the very word ‘apostle’ or ‘missionary.’ 

‘Apostle’ was ‘‘the title conferred by Jesus on the twelve disciples 


whom He sent forth, on a certain occasion, to preach and heal the sick. 
In the earliest Gospel tradition the disciples appear to be spoken of as 
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apostles only in reference to this special mission (MK. iil. 14 [2.7 
margin|= LX. vi. 13; cp. MT. x. 2; and MK. vi. 30=LK. ix. 10); but the 
name soon became a customary designation, and is so employed in LK. 
(xvii. 5, xxiv. 10) and AcTs (i. 2, etc.). . . . The original signification of 
the term (delegate or missionary) is recalled by its application to Barnabas 
and Saul (Acts xiv. 4, 14), who had been selected under the direct guidance 
of the Spirit from among the prophets and teachers of the Church of Antioch 
and sent forth on a missionary enterprise. . . . The stress laid by Paul on 
his own apostolate, as ‘not a whit behind’ that of the Twelve, was prob- 
ably a main factor in the subsequent restriction of the title to the original 
apostles and himself.” —Zncy. Bzd. 


The complete absence from our Lord’s mind of all ascrip- 
tion of religious significance to any organisation as such is 
strikingly illustrated in Mr. xviii. 15-20 (the authenticity of 
which, however, is very widely—but, as we have seen (7?), 
perhaps unnecessarily—questioned). In relation to the in- 
dividual Christian, the united judgment of the Church ought 
to have the most impressive weight (v. 17); it ought to con- 
stitute the last and strongest appeal to him. Yet in questions 
of faith and morals the privilege of the Church (v. 18) is just 
the same as that of the individual Christian (xvi. 19), because 
it rests on the same direct knowledge of the Father (13°). And 
the privileges of the Church can be exercised independently of 
numbers (xviil. 19-20). 


Verse 19 is very commonly misapplied. In prayer two certainly have 
an advantage which one does not enjoy, for each of the two helps the 
other’s faith and judgment. But what the verse itself means is not that 


two are more prevailing than one, but that two—the smallest united number 
—are as prevailing as a multitude. 


In respect of the Church as an organisation, the last point 
that we have to note is that on critical grounds it is even 
possible to question whether Baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
owe their perpetuation as obligatory observances to any explicit 
command of our Lord (¢f Jn. iv. 2; 1 Cor. i. r7; and note 
the remarkable absence from Mk. xiv. 22-25 and Mr. xxvi. 
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26-29 of any indication that the celebration is meant to be 
repeated and perpetuated). 

What is the significance of facts and considerations like 
these? So far from detracting from the grandeur of the con- 
ception of the Church, they magnify it. When our Lord by 
His death had ratified the new covenant and founded His new 
Israel, the Church, He was able to say, “It is finished.” The 
Messianic age had begun; the new community of those who 
had entered into the covenant was now assured of so real an 
indwelling of the Spirit that He could trust it to organise its 
own government and worship. But just because our Lord 
exhibited so complete a trust in the Church or the entire 
community of the new covenant, the community thus highly 
honoured must treat itself with a wondering self-reverence, and 
must never dare to divest itself of the autonomy thus confided 
to it in favour of any organisation that it may have given itself, 
or of any official whom it may have equipped for its service, or 
of any creed which in its past exercise of the right to bind and 
to loose it may have formulated for its own protection. 


SIXTH DAY. 
Reap Isa. liii. 10; MATT. xviii. 20, xxviii. 20; MARK xiv. 62. 


We have previously seen reason to believe that our Lord 
applied to Himself in a very definite and precise way the 
picture of the suffering ‘Servant of Jehovah.’ The Servant’s 
unjust death, his resurrection and his subsequent career of 
prosperous activity—all these features were to be fulfilled in 
His own experience. Now the Servant’s subsequent career is 
described as unmistakably one of activity. It is to be no 
mere passive witnessing of the realisation of his hopes, but 
when he prolongs his days he is to see the pleasure of the 
Lord prosper i” his hands, and is to divide the spoil with the 
strong. If, then, our Lord before His death anticipated the 
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fulfilment of this picture in His own experience, He must have 
looked forward to an active influence upon the fortunes of the 
Kingdom after His resurrection far wider and more effective 
than could be furnished by a few appearances to His disciples. 
That He did expect to appear to His followers after His 
resurrection is indicated by MK. xiv. 28 (although this saying, 
taken in its context, appears to point not to a mere preceding, 
but to a going in front of, His disciples which was not literally 
fulfilled) ; but this cannot have been all that He expected. 
Can the wider prosperous activity, then, to which He must 
have looked forward have been only that of His second coming 
in glory? This also seems improbable. For the Servant’s 
prosperity was to be consequent on his resurrection, and if 
Christ identified the career of successful activity which was to 
be His with His second coming which He did not expect to 
be immediate, why should He have anticipated with such 
assurance an early resurrection? Apparently, then, if we 
follow the clue of Isaiah’s picture, we are led to surmise that 
our Lord before His death must have iooked forward not only 
to a few manifestations of Himself after His resurrection and 
then to a final and (He hoped) not very distant return in glory, 
but to an intervening ministry of prosperous activity. Now, 
when, with this surmise in our minds, we turn to the records, 
we are met by Mr. xviii. 20. It stands almost alone in the 
Synoptic picture, supported by only one other passage of 
much-questioned authenticity (MT. xxviii. 20). Yet it has 
the baffling, quiet majesty characteristic of all our Lord’s 
thought about Himself, and it so grandly fulfils what we have 
to-day seen reason to expect to find in His thought about His 
resurrection-life that we need not feel disturbed by its isola- 
tion. The unseen presence here promised is not passive but 
active. This is implied in the connection between v. 20 and 
what precedes. The faith of the Church, and the prayers 
which it utters—the responsibilities which it exercises—in 
virtue of its faith, will still have that support from the great 
soul of Christ which during His visible ministry had been the 
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stay of the disciples in their first steps in the new life of the 
Kingdom. 

Do we here reach the summit of Christ’s message of the 
Kingdom? Is His anticipation of an unseen presence in and 
with His followers to be regarded as belonging to a more 
spiritual view of the meaning of the Kingdom which He 
attained to in the prospect of His death and in which He 
finally broke away from more sensuous apocalyptical ideas? 
No, this unseen presence remains something less than the 
uttermost goal of His mission. Not even in a beautifying of 
the life of ‘this age’ by His own unseen fellowship and the 
indwelling of the Spirit does He find “‘the things which God 
hath prepared for them that love Him.” The message of the 
Kingdom still remains not ‘this-worldly’ but ‘unworldly.’ 
Earth is still to know its crisis of transformation. He is with 
us unseen ‘unto the consummation of the age’ (MT. xxviii. 20, 
R.V. margin), but then unseen no longer (Mx. xiv. 62). In 
the parallels to this last passage (Mr. xxvi. 64; Lx. xxii. 69) 
the consciousness of the Church that, though Christ will not 
be seen again by His enemies until the Second Advent, He 
will nevertheless be continuously perceptible to believers, has 
led to an insertion of ‘henceforth’ or ‘from henceforth’ into 
His reply, with the result that it becomes capable of being 
interpreted as an allusion to an invisible presence. But in 
Mk. xiv. 62 our Lord’s real meaning stands out clearly. 
Here, at the very close of His life, He is still looking forward 
to a supernatural culmination of the world’s history—a time, 
which He hopes is not far distant, when He will come “ in the 
glory of His Father,” invisible no longer. Let not us, there- 
fore, be like the mockers who say: ‘Where is the promise 
of His coming? for, from the day that the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the beginning of the 
creation.” ‘For the Lord is not slack concerning His promise, 
as some count slackness; but is long-suffering” (ff 13°) 
(2 PET. iii. 4, 9). 
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SEVENTH DAY. 
RETROSPECT. 


1. How can God, in forgiving, be opposing sin? 

2. Ought we to regard the observance of the Lord’s Supper 
as only a memorial ceremony? 

3. Compare a covenant with a contract. How do both of 
them differ from a simple promise? Is the signing of 
a contract a mere ceremony? What then of the 
solemnities accompanying the conclusion of a cove- 
nant? Do we find here the answer to Question 2? 

4. If we to-day use the term ‘ransom’ to help to express the 
meaning of our Lord’s death, in what way will the 
idea we intend differ from, or go beyond, (a) the idea 
of a penalty exacted ; (4) the idea of a price tendered ; 
(c) the idea of a hostage provided? In what kind of 
transactions does a ransom play a part? Does the 
person who exacts the ransom usually feel any personal 
animosity against the person held for ransom? 

5. Was it power alone that was promised to the disciples, or 
does the presence of the Holy Spirit mean far more 
than that? In St. John the name ‘Paraclete’ is em- 
ployed. What does that signify ? 

6. Put into your own words the conception of the Church 
outlined in 15°. State any points in which you may 
think this outline needs qualification, and formulate the 
grounds of your opinion. 

7. In what relation do you think that the conceptions of the 
Church, the State, and the Kingdom of God stand to 
one another? 

8. Can you say ‘amen’ to the prayer of REv. xxii. 20 with 
your whole heart, or does the’ feeling expressed in 
LK. xili. 8 make you prefer the other form of petition, 
‘Thy Kingdom come’? 
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